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Art. 1.—Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and 
Arabia Petrea. A Journal of Travels in the Year 1838, by 
E. Rosrnson and E. Smitu, undertaken in reference to Bib- 
lical Geography. Drawn up from the original Diaries, with His- 
torical Illustrations. By Epwarp Rosinson, D. D., Professor 
of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New- 
York, author of a Greek Lexicon of the New Testament, &c. 
With Maps and Plans in five sheets. Boston: Crocker & Brew- 
ster. New-York: J. Leavitt. Three vols., 8vo., pp.571, 679, 721. 


No portion of the earth has been the scene of so many varying 
changes and stirring events as Palestine. From no spot have gone 
forth influences which have had such a deep and lasting effect on 
the human race. As the land of the patriarchs and prophets, as the 
dwelling place of Heaven’s own people, as the spot where God 
walked and talked with man, the very mention of Palestine 
awakens feelings of the deepest interest in the Christian’s heart. 
Wherever the Bible is read there will arise a desire to know more 
intimately all the features of the land in which such great events 
have occurred. Hence, as Christianity has spread throughout the 
world, crowds of pilgrims have flocked to the Holy Land, burning 
with intense desire to gaze upon the fields, 

O’er whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nail’d 

For our advantage to the bitter cross.— Henry IV. 
And yet, after the land has been visited by pilgrims, in numbers so 
great that their names would fill volumes, why is it that we have 
hitherto had such imperfect and unsatisfactory accounts of its most 
interesting and important features? In the days of superstition, 
when a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and other holy places was 
accounted meritorious, we cannot presume that the traveler should 


question the truth of the great mass of absurd tradition which was 
Vou. I.—1 
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so early imposed upon the land. But in later times travelers have 
been divided into different classes. Some, it is truc, have seemed 
unwilling to disturb those old legends which the lapse of fifteen 
centuries almost marks as historic truth. On the other hand there 
have been those who, doubting or utterly disbelieving even the 
Scripture narrative, have gone to the spot determined to reject all 
tradition and all evidence, and find, if possible, in the nature of the 
scenes proof of the falsity of the sacred records. Happily the 
efforts of this class have all proved unavailing, and even the labors 
of Volney have been used to confirm the truth of prophecy. There 
has been still another class, who have entered upon their work in 
the spirit of honest investigation, but so many obstacles have been 
thrown in their way, the country has been so unsettled, and travel- 
ing has been hitherto so dangerous, that they have left their objects 
but partially accomplished, and their researches only half com- 
pleted. Enough, however, had been done to show that the views 
generally entertained with regard to many places prominent in 
Scripture history were false, and founded only on the stories of 
credulous travelers, or on the absurd legends of still more credulous 
monks. Christian scholars had learned enough to know that they 
had been too long dependent for their knowledge of the Holy Land 
upon men who were wholly incompetent from the circumstances 
of the case to accurately investigate the most interesting features 
of Biblical geography. But the work we have placed at the head 
of this article has supplied a standard of authority to which the 
scholar can refer for satisfactory information with regard to the 
interesting localities of Palestine. 

Dr. Robinson had long contemplated this journey, and it was 
undertaken from a consciousness of the imperfections of our know- 
ledge of the subject, and for the purpose of settling by personal 
examination disputed topographical points. In the course of his 
studies and labors he had seen where the deficiency existed, and 
the particular features which needed more clear and satisfactory 
mvestigation. In addition to Dr. Robinson’s own qualifications 
for this work, the circumstance of his having the Rev. E. Smith 
for his traveling companion gave him many advantages. Mr. 
Smith is an accurate and critical Arabic scholar, and in his mis- 
sionary labors has made use of the language for several years. In 
this way they were able to obtain much information from the 
common people, of which preceding travelers, whose only medium 
of communication was an illiterate interpreter, were generally de- 
prived. Much of the ground over which they passed had been 
visited before by Mr. Smith, consequently they were better pre- 
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pared to investigate the different points of interest which were pre- 
sented to their view. With such preparations and advantages, favor- 
ed by a period of unusual quiet in Arabia and Syria, where the strong 
arm of the Egyptian pacha kept in subjection the roving tribes of 
the Bedawin, Dr. Robinson performed his long-anticipated tour. 

He left his native land in the summer of 1837, and on his way 
passing through Germany, he received from several distinguished 
Biblical scholars many valuable suggestions with respect to the 
researches he was about to enter upon. He arrived at Athens in 
the month of December, and remained there several days, visiting 
its most remarkable localities. Although it was no part of his 
general plan of observation to investigate the sites of places in or 
around Athens, yet we cannot forbear referring to his visit to the 
Areopagus, where Paul preached. Acts xvii, 16. ‘This is anarrow 
ridge of limestone rock, and on its top are still to be seen the seats 
of the judges and of the parties. In the valley, on the west of the 
ridge, was the ancient market, and, on the south-east side, the later 
or new market. It is impossible to tell in which of these Paul 
‘disputed daily,” but from either it is but a short distance to Mars 
Hill, up which he was conducted. Our author goes on to 
observe,— 


“Standing on this elevated platform, surrounded by the learned and 
the wise of Athens, Paul had directly before him the far-famed Acro- 
polis with its wonders of Grecian art; and beneath him, on his left, 
the majestic Theseium, the earliest and still most perfect of Athenian 
structures ; while all around other temples and altars filled the whole 
city. Yet here, amid all these objects of which the Athenians were 
so proud, Paul hesitated not to exclaim, ‘God who made the world, 
and all things that are therein, he being Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands.’ On the Acropolis too 
were the three celebrated statues of Minerva; one of olive wood, 
another of gold and ivory in the Parthenon, the master piece of 
Phidias, and the colossal statue in the open air, the point of whose 
spear was seen over the Parthenon by those sailing along the gulf. 
To these Paul probably referred and pointed when he went on to 
affirm that ‘the Godhead is not like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s devices.’ Indeed, it is impossible to conceive 
of any thing more adapted to the circumstances of time and place than 
the whole of this masterly address ; but the full force, and energy, and 
boldness of the apostle’s language can be duly felt only when one has 
stood upon the spot. The course of the argument too is masterly, so 
entirely adapted to the acute and susceptible minds of an Athenian 
audience.”—Vol. i, pp. 12, 13. 


Leaving Athens, Dr. Robinson embarked for Egypt. During 
his stay in the country he had an opportunity of observing the 
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workings of the severe and energetic government of Muhammed 
Aly. He was at this time at the height of his power. He had 
raised armies and built fleets by a system of brutal conscription, 
and with a short-sighted policy which was exhausting and almost 
depopulating the country. His sole object appears to be not the 
benefit of the nation at large, but only his own personal aggrandize- 
ment. Formerly the people possessed the lands, but by a single 
decree the pacha has declared himself sole owner of the soil, and, 
consequently, the people are only his tenants, or rather his serfs. 
Thus is this ill-fated land still the “house of bondage,” and the 
dwelling place of slaves. 

An interesting point to be investigated while in Egypt was the 
probable situation of the land of Goshen. There has been con- 
siderable diversity of opinion among Biblical scholars on this sub- 
ject. But most modern commentators and travelers coincide in 
the opinion that it was that part of Egypt east of the Delta, lying 
on what is called the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. That this was 
its position seems evident from the fact that the Israelites practiced 
irrigation, and that the productions of this district, and the food of 
the present inhabitants, correspond to the enumeration of articles 
for which the Israelites longed in the desert. Goshen was said to 
be the best of the land, and such it has been considered down to 
the present time. In an Arabic document of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, translated by De Sacy, in which there is a valuation of all 
the provinces of Egypt, that of the Shurkiyeh, corresponding to 
Goshen, is estimated highest with one exception. During Dr. 
Robinson’s stay in Cairo he ascertained from repeated inquiries 
that this province now bears the highest valuation, and yields the 
largest revenue. Here, then, was the place where for four hundred 
years the Israelites sojourned, and this is to be assumed as the 
starting point from which they commenced their journey to the 
promised land. From all parts of Goshen they assembled at 
Rameses as their rendezvous, and were probably here awaiting per- 
mission to depart when the last dread plague fell upon the Egyptians. 
Rameses, now generally considered as the capital of Goshen, was 
situated about thirty or thirty-five miles from the gulf of Suez. 
Departing from this place, the first day’s march brought the Israel- 
ites to Succoth, which, as its name implies, was only a temporary 
encampment. On the second day they reached Etham, which lay 
on the edge of the eastern desert. Thus far they appear to have 
been upon the usual route to Palestine. But now they “turned” 
and marched down the western side of the gulf. As this movement 
was out of their direct course, Pharaoh might well suppose that 
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they had lost their way and had become entangled in the land. Con- 
sequently, he pursued them with all his forces, hoping to overtake 
and compel them to return. The other stations mentioned before 
their arrival at the sea probably lay on the great plain back of Suez. 

In respect to the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
there has been some controversy as to the part of the sea where it 
took place. The discussion of the question has been embarrassed 
by not attending to the circumstances as they are narrated by the 
sacred historian. Exodus xiv. The following are the main points 
to be noticed: the Israelites were hemmed in on all sides, in front 
the sea, and in their rear the hostile Egyptians. ‘The Lord com- 
manded Moses to stretch out his rod over the sea; ‘and the Lord 
caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all that night.” The 
miracle is represented as mediate, not a direct suspension of the laws 
of nature, but a miraculous adaptation of those laws so as to produce 
the desired effect. It was accomplished by natural means super- 
naturally applied. In the somewhat indefinite phraseology of the 
Hebrew an east wind may mean any wind from the eastern quarter ; 
and would apply to the north-east wind, which is prevalent in this 
region. Now it is obvious that a north-east wind would drive out 
the water from the small arm of the sea which runs up by Suez, 
leaving the shallower parts dry, while, at the same time, the north- 
ern arm, which was anciently deeper and broader, would remain 
covered with water. In this way it was that ‘‘the waters were a 
wall unto them on their right hand and on their left.” Again, we 
are to consider the time when the passage took place. It cannot 
be assumed, in accordance with the other circumstances, that the 
Israelites set off before midnight, and yet before the morning watch, 
or two o'clock, they had completed the passage. Now it is evi- 
dent that such a multitude could not have passed over in so short 
a time had the passage been made in a wider part of the sea.* All 
the circumstances tend to limit the place of the passage to the 
neighborhood of Suez, and it took place either through the arm of 
the gulf above, or across the shoals adjacent on the south and 
south-west. But, from the many changes which have occurred in 
the lapse of ages, it is of course impossible to ascertain the precise 
spot, nor is it necessary; either of the above suppositions will 
coincide with the narrative of Moses, and in either case the deliver- 
ance of Israel was as miraculous, and the power of God as manifest. 

Our travelers in their journey from Suez to Mount Sinai had 


* The breadth of the gulf opposite Wady Tawarik, which has been assumed 
as the ford, is, according to Niebuhr’s measurement, twelve geographical 
miles, equal to a whole day’s journey. 
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opportunity to examine the probable route of the Israelites through 
this part of their course to the promised land. The fountain bear- 
ing the name of Hawarah, which lies on the direct route, was first 
distinctly mentioned by Burckhardt, who regarded it as the bitter 
fountain of Marah, which the Israelites reached after three days’ 
march without water in the desert of Shur. This view is doubtless 
correct, as there is no probability that they passed on any other 
route. He also suggests that they may have rendered this water 
palatable by mingling with it the juice of the berries of a shrub 
called ghurkud, which grows around the fountain. But there can 
be no truth in this supposition, for the time when the Israelites 
were there was not the season for these berries. By whatever pro- 
cess they sweetened the water, they probably made use of the same 
at the other bitter fountains on the route ; for although they made 
complaints of the want of water, yet we hear none of its being 
bitter. 

Dr. Robinson and his companions took the upper road to Sinai 
in order to visit the mysterious monuments of Sirabit el-Khadim. 
These are found mostly within the compass of a small inclosure, 
and consist of about fifteen upright stones like tombstones and 
several fallen ones, all covered with Egyptian hieroglyphics. There 
are also the remains of a small temple, and at the eastern end of 
the inclosure is a subterranean chamber, excavated in the solid 
rock, resembling an Egyptian sepulchre. This spot was first 
visited by Niebuhr in 1761, and since that time many travelers 
have stopped here on their way to Sinai. The question arises, 
For what object were these temples and memorial stones reared 
in the midst of solitude and silence? But this point is wrapped in 
a darkness which modern science has not yet been able to unveil. 
An ingenious hypothesis has been suggested by Lord Prudhoe, 
viz., that this was a sacred place of pilgrimage to the ancient 
Egyptians, just as the mountain near Mecca is to the Muhammedans 
at the present day; and that each of the Egyptian kings made a 
pilgrimage hither and erected a column bearing his name. A 
plausible ground for this hypothesis is found in the fact, that when 
Moses demanded permission for the Israelites to go three days’ 
journey in the desert to sacrifice unto the Lord, it appears to have 
excited no surprise among the Egyptians, as though it was some- 
thing to which they themselves were accustomed. 

The researches of Dr. Robinson around Sinai are peculiarly 
interesting. ‘The topography of this region has been but little 
known, and the identity of Scriptural sites has all been founded 
upon monkish tradition. It has fixed the spot from whence the 
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law was given, and although some former travelers have dissented 
from it, yet they have offered nothing satisfactory in its stead. 
But Dr. Robinson in approaching Sinai by an unusual route came 
upon a plain sufficiently large for the assembling of the people to 
receive the law. All the circumstances agree with the Scriptural 
narrative, and no other place in the region, which is adapted for 
this purpose, has been discovered. This plain, then, was the spot 
where the congregation of Israel were gathered together, and the 
mountain impending over it, the present Horeb, was the scene of 
the awful phenomena in which the law was given. Former tra- 
velers have touched upon these points so confusedly that it has 
been the general opinion of scholars that no open space existed 
among these mountains. Hence, our travelers were greatly 
astonished when they discovered the plain we have just alluded to. 
Dr. Robinson remarks,— 


“We too were surprised as well as gratified to find here, in these 
dark granite cliffs, this fine plain spread out before the mountain ; and 
I know not when I have felt a thrill of stronger emotion than when in 
first crossing the plain, the dark precipices of Horeb rising in solemn 
grandeur before us, we became aware of the entire adaptedness of the 
scene to the purpose for which it was chosen by the great Hebrew 
legislator. Moses, doubtless, during the forty years in which he kept 
the flocks of Jethro, had often wandered over these mountains, and 
was well acquainted with their valleys and deep recesses, like the 
Arabs of the present day. At any rate, he knew and had visited the 
spot to which he was to conduct his people—this adytum in the midst 
of the great circular granite region, with only a single feasible entrance ; 
a secret holy place shut out from the world amid lone and desolate 
mountains.”—Vol. i, p. 176. 


Our travelers afterward ascended the mountain which overhangs 
this plain. The ascent is laborious ; but to quote again the lan- 
guage of our author :— 


“The extreme difficulty and even danger of the ascent was well 
rewarded by the prospect that now opened before us. The whole plain 
er-Rahah lay spread out beneath our feet with the adjacent Wadys and 
mountains. Our conviction was strengthened that here or on some 
one of the adjacent cliffs was the spot where the Lord ‘descended in 
fire’ and proclaimed the law. Here lay the plain where the whole 
congregation might be assembled ; here was the mount that could be 
approached and touched if not forbidden; and here the mountain brow, 
where alone the lightnings and thick clouds would be visible, and the 
thunders and the voice of the trumpet be heard, when the Lord ‘ came 
down in the sight of all the people upon Mount Sinai.’ We gave our- 
selves up to the impressions of the awful scene ; and read with a feel- 
ing that will never be forgotten the sublime account of the transaction, 
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and the commandments, there promulgated in the original words as 
recorded by the great Hebrew legislator.” —Jbid., pp. 157, 158. 


They also ascended Jebel Musa, which for more than fifteen 
centuries has been considered as the spot whence the law was 
given to the assembled people ; but with how little truth we have 
already seen. Dr. Robinson thus describes his feelings on reach- 


ing the summit :-— 


‘My first and predominant feeling was that of disappointment. 
Although from our examination of the plain er-Rahah, and its corres- 
pondence to the Scriptural narrative, we had arrived at the general 
conviction that the people of Israel must have been collected on it to 
receive the law, yet we had cherished a lingering hope or feeling that 
there might be after all some foundation for the long series of monkish 
tradition which, at least for fifteen centuries, has pointed out the summit 
on which we now stood as the spot where the ten commandments were 
so awfully proclaimed. But Scriptural narrative and monkish tradition 
are very different things ; and while the former has a distinctness and 
definiteness, which through all our journeyings rendered the Bible our 
best guide-book, we found the latter not less usually and almost regu- 
larly to be but a baseless fabric. In the present instance there is not 
the slightest reason to suppose that Moses had any thing to do with 
the summit which now bears his name. - It is three miles distant from 
the plain where the Israelites must have stood ; and is hidden from it 
by the intervening peaks of modern Horeb. No part of the plain is 
visible from the summit, nor are the bottoms of the adjacent valleys ; 
nor is any spot to be seen around it where the people could have been 
assembled.”—Jbid., p. 154. 

On the route which Dr. Robinson took from Sinai to Akabah, he 
passed a fountain bearing the Arabic name el-Hudhera. Burckhardt 
has suggested that this is the Hazeroth of Scripture, the third 
station of the Israelites after leaving Sinai. The identity of the 
Arabic with the Hebrew name is very apparent, each containing the 
corresponding radical letters ; and the distance from Sinai accords 
well enough with the hypothesis. This point is of more importance 
than would at first appear. For if this fountain be the ancient 
Hazeroth, it at once settles the question as to the route of the 
Israelites from Sinai to Kadesh. It shows that they followed the 
usual route to the sea, and along the coast to Akabah, thence pro- 
bably through the great valley of the Arabah to Kadesh. Indeed, 
having once arrived at this fountain they could not have easily 
taken any other course. 

Leaving Akabah, Dr. Robinson and his companions took the 
usual Haj route, but after continuing on through a portion of the 
country, turned off in order that they might enter Palestine by the 
way of Hebron. The tract of country over which they traveled 
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has been, up to the present time, a complete terra incognita to 
geographers. This portion of their journey was of deep interest ; 
for the region, as its name et-Tih, wandering, implies, is generally 
supposed to have been the scene of the wanderings of the Israelites 
of old. But it is by no means probable that they approached 
Palestine by the route over this desert, as it would have brought 
them to Beersheba instead of Kadesh. This part of Scripture 
history has been shrouded in darkness, and we can only surmise 
that the Israelites wandered over this great desert in the interval 
between their first and second visit to Kadesh. Through this 
region anciently passed a Roman road leading from Akabah to 
Jerusalem. Our travelers on this road discovered and visited the 
ruins of several ancient cities, as Ebodah, now bearing the name 
of Abdeh, also Eleusa, called by the Arabs Khiilasah. They 
entered the borders of Palestine at a place still called Bir es-Seba, 
the ancient Beersheba. This place is often mentioned in the Old 
Testament ; here the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, dwelt. 
Here Abraham dug a well, which even now exists ; and from hence 
he went forth with Isaac to offer him as a sacrifice on Mount 
Moriah. Here Samuel made his sons judges, and from this place 
Elijah wandered out into the neighboring desert. This village, 
hallowed by so many sacred recollections, now lies all in ruins, and 
over the swelling hills, where the flocks of the patriarchs once 
roamed by thousands, are now seen only a few camels and goats. 
From Beer-sheba our travelers passed on to Hebron, a most inte- 
resting point in their journey. This town, which is still inhabited, 
is one of the most ancient mentioned in Scripture, having been 
built, as the sacred writer informs us, seven years before Zoan, in 
Egypt. Here, too, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob lived and walked 
with God, and here they were all buried. Here, for seven years, 
was the royal residence of David, and here he was anointed king 
over all Israel. 

Our travelers, journeying from Hebron, reached Jerusalem just 
at the closing of the gates on the evening before Easter Sunday. 
Dr. Robinson thus describes his emotions on drawing near the 
Holy City :— 

“The feelings of a Christian traveler on approaching Jerusalem can 
be better conceived than described. Mine were strongly excited. 
Before us, as we drew near, lay Zion, the mount of Olives, the vales 
of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, and other objects of the deepest interest ; 
while crowning the summit of the same ancient hills was spread out 
the city where God of old dwelt, and where the Saviour of the world 


had lived, and taught, and died. From the earliest childhood I had 
read of and studied the localities of this sacred spot: now I beheld 
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them with my own eyes; and they all seemed familiar to me, as if the 
realization of a former dream. I seemed to be again among the che- 
rished scenes of childhood, long unvisited, indeed, but distinctly re- 
collected ; and it was almost a painful interruption when my companion 
(who had been here before) began to point out and name the various 
objects in view.”—Vol. i, p. 326. 


Dr. Robinson spent some time in Jerusalem engaged in examining 
its various points of interest, its topographical and historical rela- 
tions, and every thing connected with it that could have a bearing 
upon the illustration of the Scriptures. In attempting to trace out 
and assign the site of events referred to in the sacred records, tra- 
velers have labored under great disadvantages. Most of them, 
during their stay at Jerusalem, have resided at the Latin convent, 
and relied for information upon the ignorant monks. Unable to 
communicate with the native population, they have merely repeated 
the absurd legends which superstition has fastened upon the land. 
The slight ground upon which most of these traditions have been 
built can be readily seen by referring to the history of the country, 
and by considering that for more than fifteen centuries Jerusalem 
has been the abode of mistaken piety and credulous superstition. 
During the second and third centuries, if the Christian church was 
permitted to exist here at all, it was only so on account of its insig- 
nificance. But in the fourth century, when Christianity became 
triumphant, Helena, the mother of Constantine, visited Jerusalem, 
and attempted to determine upon and beautify the sites of the cru- 
fixion and resurrection of our Saviour. It then became common 
for the multitude of priests and monks, who afterward dwelt in the 
Holy City, to assign the site of every event, however trivial or 
legendary, which could be brought in connection with the Scrip- 
tures, or with pious tradition. In this way there has been grafted 
upon Jerusalem and the Holy Land a mass of tradition, foreign in 
its source, and doubtful in its character. Hence, Dr. Robinson 
comes to the general conclusion, that “ all the ecclesiastical tradition 
respecting the ancient places in and around Jerusalem, and through- 
out Palestine, 7s of no value, except so far as it is supported by 
circumstances known to us from the Scriptures, or from other co- 
temporaneous testimony.” For, one of the earliest traditions on 
record, existing even before the visit of Helena, which points out 
the place of Christ’s ascension on the mount of Olives, is obviously 
false, for it stands in direct contradiction to the account of the 
evangelist, who states that Jesus led out his disciples “as far as 
Bethany,” and thence ascended into heaven. Of course we must 
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put more confidence in the Scriptural narrative than in any tradition, 
however ancient. 

But there is in Palestine another kind of tradition with which 
the foreign monks have nothing to do, and of which they appear to 
be entirely ignorant. It is ‘‘ the preservation of the ancient names 
of places among the common people.” Of this former travelers 
have made no use, on account of their ignorance of the Arabic, and 
their consequent inability to hold any intercourse with the native 
population, except by means of illiterate interpreters. In view of 
these circumstances, Dr. Robinson states that he early adopted two 
general principles by which to govern himself in all his investiga- 
tions. The first was to avoid, as far as possible, all contact with 
the monks, to examine for himself with the Scriptures in his 
hands, and to apply for information only to the Arab population. 
The second was to leave the beaten track, and to direct his journeys 
and researches into those portions of the land which had been least 
visited. It was by carrying out these principles that he was able 
to make new discoveries on the ground which had been trodden by 
thousands of pilgrims, tourists, and scientific travelers. Proceeding 
in this way, he soon found out that there was “‘much land to be 
possessed,” and that with requisite care and diligence he would be 
able to establish the sites of many places, important in Scripture 
geography. More than three hundred pages of the volumes before 
us are devoted to the points of interest connected with Jerusalem. 
It is, of course, impossible for us to enter at large into these his- 
torical and topographical details; we will, however, notice some 
of the most interesting researches and discoveries. 

The modern city of Jerusalem occupies a portion of the site of 
the ancient ; but in appearance how different from that city of David 
which was “the joy of the whole earth!” It is almost literally true 
that “‘ from the daughter of Zion all her beauty is departed.” The 
circumference of the present city, according to the measurements 
of Dr. Robinson, is less than two and a half English miles; while 
Josephus states, that in his day it was nearly four and a half. Thus 
we see that a large portion of the ancient city must have been with- 
out the present walls. It seems to have been hardly a matter of 
question among travelers, but that the area of the great mosk of 
Omar occupies in part, or in whole, the site of the ancient temple : 
and yet how far there exist traces which may serve to show a con- 
nection between the ancient and modern precincts, and establish their 
identity, is a point which, as yet, has never been fully discussed. 
But the discoveries and researches of Dr. Robinson have suffi- 
ciently proved theiridentity. The walls which surround the inclosure 
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of the mosk appear to be of different ages. A very important 
portion of the western wall is unquestionably of great antiquity, and 
Dr. Robinson thinks it can be referred back to the days of Solomon 
or his successors, who, according to Josephus, here built up walls 
“immovable for all time.” On the south-west corner of the area 
of the great mosk, Dr. Robinson discovered the remains of an 
immense arch, which must have belonged to the bridge over the 
valley of the Tyropoeon, which led from this part of the temple to 
the Xystus on Mount Zion. ‘The existence of the remains of this 
arch seems to remove all doubt as to the identity of this portion of 
the inclosure of the mosk with that of the ancient temple. A 
difficulty, however, arises in reconciling the length and breadth of 
this area with the accounts which have come down to us from 
antiquity. Josephus and the Talmud unite in saying that the 
temple area was a square, but from Dr. Robinson’s measurements 
the length is five hundred and seventy-three feet more than the 
breadth. This discrepancy is so great that it can be accounted for 
only by supposing that the present inclosure has been enlarged on 
the north, probably by including within its walls the area of the 
ancient fortress of Antonia. 

One of the most important points of the researches around Jeru- 
salem was the discovery of the exact situation of the tower of 
Hippicus. Its importance in a topographical respect arises from 
the fact, that Josephus takes it as the starting point in his descrip- 
tion of the city walls. On the north-west part of Zion, a little 
south of the Yafa gate, lies the citadel of modern Jerusalem. The 
lower part of the north-eastern tower of this citadel, to the height 
of forty feet, bears strong marks of antiquity. Its external appear- 
ance, and its situation with respect to Zion and the ancient temple, 
led Dr. Robinson to conclude that this was the tower of Hippicus, 
erected by Herod, and which Josephus informs us Titus left 
standing when he destroyed the city. 

There has been, for some time, a discussion as to the identity 
of the site of the church of the holy sepulchre, with the place of 
our Lord’s crucifixion and burial. Of the different travelers who 
have visited and examined the spot, some have rejected, while 
others have supported the common tradition. A true estimate of 
this long-agitated question must depend upon two circumstances. 
As there can be no doubt but that Golgotha and the sepulchre lay 
outside of the ancient city walls, it must first be shown that the 
present site may also anciently have been without the walls. Or 
should this in itself appear impossible, it must then be shown that 
there were in the fourth century, the time when the present site 
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was fixed upon, historical or traditional grounds for this, strong 
enough to counterbalance such an apparent impossibility. Now 
Dr. Robinson’s investigations show that the second wall of the city 
would have embraced this spot. And both he and his companion 
were forced to the conclusion that the hypothesis which makes the 
second wall run so as to exclude the alleged site of the holy sepul- 
chre, is on topographical grounds untenable. The next point is 
whether there were in the fourth century any such strong historical 
or traditional grounds for fixing upon this site as would tend to 
counterbalance these topographical difficulties and lead to a differ- 
ent conclusion. Chateaubriand has attempted to sustain this 
position, and his argument at first view is very plausible ; but Dr. 
Robinson examines it at length, and we are irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that it has no foundation in historic truth. Thus we 
may consider it as decisively settled, that the church of the holy 
sepulchre is not built upon the spot where our Lord was crucified 
and buried. But if it be asked, Where are the true sites of Gol- 
gotha and the sepulchre? the answer is, that all search for 
them will probably be in vain. All we know from Scripture re- 
specting them is, that they were nigh to each other, out of the gate 
but near the city, and in a frequented spot. This would favor the 
presumption, that these sites were upon some great road leading 
from one of the gates ; such a spot is to be found only on the west 
or north of the city, either on the road leading to Joppa or 
Damascus. 

From Jerusalem Dr. Robinson made frequent excursions into 
the surrounding country, examining the most prominent points of 
interest. On one of these occasions he visited Bethel, called by 
the native population Beitin. The monks do not appear to have 
been aware of its existence, at least for centuries, and have assigned 
it a location much further toward the north. Bethel is frequently 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Abraham first pitched his tent 
in Palestine, on the high ground, eastward, which is still one of 
the finest tracts for pasturage in the whole land. Here Jacob, on 
his way to Haran, slept, and in his dream saw the angels of the 
Lord ascending and descending; hither he afterward returned, 
and built an altar unto God. Samuel came to this place once 
a year to judge the people. In later times, after the apostasy 
of Israel, Jeroboam set up here one of the golden calves for the 
people to worship. The present ruins show that it was a town of 
some importance, even as late down as the middle ages; and it is 
a matter of surprise that there is no allusion to the place as existing 
in the histories of the crusades. It is only within three or four 
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years that its name and site have been discovered among the 
common people by the Protestant missionaries of Jerusalem. Dr. 
Robinson mentions as one of the results of this excursion, which 
was verified by subsequent researches, that while many of the 
Hebrew names have doubtless perished, there exists at the present 
day a class of names which, although not occurring in the Scrip- 
tures, are probably of Hebrew origin. 

On returning to Jerusalem, Dr. Robinson and his companion 
immediately made preparations for a journey to Ain Jidy, on the 
coast of the Dead Sea. On their way they stopped to examine the 
village of Bethlehem, and we cannot forbear quoting our author’s 
reflections on the spot :— 

“Bethlehem is celebrated in the Old Testament as the birthplace 
and city of David; and in the New as that of David’s greater Son, the 
Christ the Saviour of the world. What a mighty influence for good 
has gone from this little spot upon the human race, both for time and 
for eternity! Itis impossible to approach the spot without a feeling 
of deep emotion springing out of these high and holy associations. The 
legends and puerilities of monastic tradition may safely be disregarded ; 
it is enough to know that this is Bethlehem, where Jesus the Redeemer 
was born. Generation after generation has indeed since that time 
passed away, and their places now know them no more. For eighteen 
hundred seasons the earth has now renewed her carpet of verdure, and 
seen it again decay. Yet the skies and the fields, the rocks and the 
hills, and the valleys around, remain unchanged; and are still the 
same as when the glory of the Lord shone about the shepherds, and 
the song of a multitude of the heavenly host resounded among the 
hills, proclaiming, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
and good will toward men.’”—Vol. ii, p. 163. 


Dr. Robinson passed the site of the fortress and city of Hero- 
dium, built by Herod the Great, also the ruins of Zif, (Ziph of the 
Old Testament,) and the extensive ruins of Kurmul, the Carmel of 
the mountains of Judea, where Saul set up the trophy of his vic- 
tory over Amalek, and where Nabal was shearing his sheep when 
David sent him a message recounting his services and asking for 
a present. Ain Jidy our travelers were able to identify with the 
En-gedi of the Scriptures. Of this there can be no doubt, as the 
present Arabic name corresponds to the ancient Hebrew one, and 
they each signify ‘“‘ Fountain of the Kid.” En-gedi is mentioned 
by Josephus, and in the days of Jerome it was called a large village. 
There is no mention of it by any of the historians of the crusades, 
and in later times the monks placed its site seven miles from the 
Dead Sea. The account which Dr. Robinson gives of the place 
is the first which has been offered to the public for many cen- 
turies. 
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We recur with peculiar pleasure to the observations and re- 
searches of our author upon the character of the phenomena of the 
Dead Sea. We have received so many fabulous accounts of this 
sea, so many wonderful stories have been told of the marvelous 
quality of its waters by travelers who have evidently made but 
slight efforts to examine its peculiar phenomena, that, on this sub- 
ject, most Biblical scholars have despaired of obtaining correct 
information. The sea itself has never been surveyed; no one has 
ever been able to sail around it. Costigan,* an Irish traveler, 
undertook it, but perished in the attempt. Also Messrs. Moore 
and Beke transported a boat from Yafa, and commenced a survey, 
but were obliged to leave it unfinished. Dr. Robinson visited the 
sea twice, and took his views and measurements from two differ- 
ent points. His first observations were made while he was at Ain 
Jidy, the others during his visit to the southern end of the sea, in 
his excursion from Hebron to Wady Musa. We will give some 
interesting particulars of the researches made during both of these 
visits. His estimiates of the size of the sea, although they can only 
be considered as approximations to the truth, are, that the breadth 
at Ain Jidy is about nine geographical miles, and the length about 
thirty-nine. The length, however, varies two or three miles in 
different seasons of the year, according as the water extends up on 
the flats toward the south. The bed of the sea is a portion of the 
Ghor or great valley, and its breadth at Ain Jidy is much the same 
as at Wady Musa. It lies in a deep caldron, surrounded by lofty 
cliffs of limestone, those on the eastern side being two thousand or 
two thousand and five hundred feet above the water, and those on 
the western fifteen hundred. Nothing but sterility and death-like 
solitude are to be found upon its shores, except in those parts 
watered by streams and fountains of fresh water. Dr. Robinson 
remarks, that the stories so long current of the pestiferous nature 
of the waters of the Dead Sea are mere fables. He was five days 
in its vicinity, yet he perceived at no time either noisome smell or 
noxious vapor arising from its bosom. ‘There must, of course, be 
an immense evaporation from the sea itself in consequence of its 
low position, and from its being exposed seven or eight months 
every year to the unclouded beams of a burning sun. But the 
character of this evaporation is probably not different from that of 
any other lake in similar circumstances. 

The mountain ridges which surround the sea are of limestone, 


* Mr. Stephens saw the servant of Costigan, and obtained from him materials 
for that draft of the sea which he gives in his “ Incidents of Travel.” How- 
ever, it resembles the sea only from its being longer than it is wide. 
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except the remarkable ridge of Usdum,* which is a solid mass of 
rock salt. The existence of this immense mass of fossil salt suffi- 
ciently accounts for the excessive saltness of the sea. This re- 
markable mountain does not appear to be directly mentioned either 
by the sacred writers or Josephus. The earliest direct notice of it 
is by Fulcher, who visited it A.D. 1100. He describes the moun- 
tain accurately, and conceives it to be the source of the saltness of 
the sea. Since his time neither the mountain nor the region 
around it has been explored until the present century. One of the 
most singular features of the Dead Sea is, the depression of its 
level below that of the Mediterranean. This depression has been 
variously estimated. Messrs. Moore and Beke, who were the first 
to notice it, found it, by means of the boiling point of water, to be 
five hundred English feet. Schubert, by barometrical measure- 
ments, estimates it at nearly six hundred Paris feet, and Berton 
makes it amount to more than thirteen hundred. But there is so 
much uncertainty connected with these partial measurements, that 
the question can never be decided with exactness until the inter- 
vening country shall have been surveyed, and the relative level of 
the two seas trignometrically ascertained. 

The conformation of the Dead Sea is intimately connected with 
the destruction of the “cities of the plain.” It has generally been 
supposed that the sea did not exist prior to that catastrophe: and 
since the researches of Burckhardt it has been a favorite hypothesis 
that the Jordan before that event flowed through the whole length 
of the Wady el-Arabah, and emptied into the gulf of Akabah. But 
this could not have been the case, from the fact, that the whole 
valley of the Jordan and the level of the Dead Sea are so much 
depressed below the gulf, also the waters of the Arabah and of the 
high western desert far south of Akabah all flow northward into 
the Dead Sea. These circumstances tend to prove that a lake 
existed in this valley, into which the Jordan and other streams 
poured their waters, long before the destruction of Sodom; and, 
that the general configuration of this region is coeval with the pre- 
sent condition of the surface of the earth, and not the result of any 
local catastrophe. Still it is probable that the Dead Sea now covers 
a greater extent of surface than it anciently did. The cities de- 
stroyed must have been situated south of the sea as it then existed, 
for Lot fled to Zoar, which was near to Sodom, and travelers have 
placed the site of Zoar at the foot of the mountains, by the southern 
end of the present sea. In the fertile plain which Lot chose for 


* The form Usdum, Dr. Robinson considers to be a traditional reminiscence 
of the name Sodom. 
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himself, where Sodom was situated, there were “slime pits,” that 
is, wells of bitumen, or asphaltum: for the Hebrew word (ran) is 
the same as that used in describing the building of the walls of 
Babylon, which were cemented with pitch. These pits are no 
longer to be seen, and the probable conjecture is, that they dis- 
appeared in the destruction of the “cities of the plain.” The 
southern part of the sea is of a peculiar form, and it is only in this 
part that masses of asphaltum are now found. In view of all these 
circumstances, it is very evident that what was anciently a fertile 
plain is now in part occupied by the southern bay of the sea, and 
that by some convulsion of nature connected with the miraculous 
destruction of the cities, either the plain was sunk, or the bottom of 
the sea was raised, so as to cause the water to spread over a 
greater extent of surface. In either case, the wells of bitumen 
would be covered by the sea, and the substance being hardened by 
contact with the water, would ocCasionally rise and float on the 
surface. 

The country is subject to earthquakes, and also exhibits traces 
of volcanic action. Either of these causes might be supposed to 
have raised the bottom of the ancient lake and caused its present 
appearance. But as the account of the destruction of the cities, 
given by the sacred writer, implies the agency of fire, we may 
reasonably suppose that both of these causes were at work. “For 
volcanic action and earthquakes go hand in hand; and the accom- 
panying electric discharges usually cause lightnings to play and 
thunders to roll. In this way we have all the phenomena which 
the most literal interpretation of the sacred records can demand.” 
It may furthermore be conjectured, that before the catastrophe the 
bitumen had spread over the plain,* and even extended under the 
soil in the vicinity of the cities. The kindling of this mass, either 
by volcanic action or by lightning from heaven, would cause a 
conflagration sufficient to destroy both the cities and the surface of 
the plain, and then the sea rushing in would give it its present 
appearance. The barrenness of that portion of the plain not 
covered with water is probably caused by the great quantity of 
fossil salt, which is often an attendant of volcanic action. 

After returning from their first visit to the Dead Sea, Dr. Robin- 
son and his companions made an excursion to the south of Judea, 
to Gaza and Hebron; and thence to Wady Misa. Our travelers 
approached the valley from the east. It is at first shut in by sand- 
stone cliffs forty or fifty feet high, and here is the commencement of 


* This is by no means improbable, and it corresponds to the phenomena 
connected with the celebrated Pitch Lake in the island of Trinidad. 
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this wonderful Necropolis. Proceeding further on, the valley con- 
tracts, and the cliffs become higher, presenting on each side a street 
of tombs. In some parts the cliffs rise from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and fifty feet in height. Dr. Robinson states that he 
gave particular attention to this point, because travelers have gene- 
rally so greatly exaggerated them.* The character of this wonder- 
ful spot, and the impression it makes upon the beholder, are utterly 
indescribable. Allis on a scale of savage, yet grand and magni- 
ficent sublimity. Just where the Sik terminates in the western 
precipice, the beautiful facade of the Khuzneh burst upon his 
view in all the freshness and beauty of its first chiseling. Nothing 
of architectural effect in Rome or Thebes, or even Athens, can 
compare with the first impression of this. And yet it will not bear 
criticism as to its architecture, for it is not all in a pure style, and 
if seen in another land, without the accompaniments with which it 
is here surrounded, it would pethaps excite but little admiration. 
But its position, its wonderful state of preservation, the scenery 
around, and the associations connected with this wonderful region, 
all tend to heighten the effect and deepen the impression which it 
makes on the mind. Dr. Robinson thus narrates his own feelings 
on viewing this splendid edifice :-— 

“]T was perfectly fascinated with this splendid work of ancient art 
in this wild spot, and the idea of it was uppermost in my mind during 
the day and all the night. In the morning I returned, and beheld it 
again with increased admiration. ‘There it stands, as it hath stood 
for ages, in beauty and loneliness; the generations which admired 
and rejoiced over it of old have passed away; the wild Arab, as he 
wanders by, regards it with stupid indifference or scorn, and none are 
left but strangers, from far distant lands, to do it reverence. Its roseate 
tints, as I bade it farewell, were lighted up and gilded by the mellow 
beams of the morning sun; and | turned away from it, at length, with 
an impression which will be effaced only at death.”—Vol. ii, p. 519. 


The name el-Khuzneh, which the Arabs give this edifice, sig- 
nifies the treasure. ‘They suppose that this treasure is contained 
in the urn crowning the summit of its ornamental front more than 
a hundred feet above the ground. This bears the marks of many 
musket balls, which they have fired at it in hopes of breaking it, 
and thus securing the imaginary treasure. Dr. Robinson is of the 
opinion that this structure was a temple, and not a sepulchre, as has 
generally been supposed. After passing along the valley, the cliffs 
on both sides being pierced with innumerable tombs, presenting a 


* Mr. Legh estimates their height to be from two to five hundred feet ; 
Irby and Mangles, from four to seven hundred ; our countryman, Mr. Stephens, 
says from five hundred to one thousand. 
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great variety of appearance, on the left, the traveler arrives at a 
theatre, hewn out of the rock, with thirty-three rows of seats rising 
one above another in the side of the cliff, sufficient to contain nearly 
four thousand persons. Further down, on the rising ground, our 
travelers discovered a large tract of ruins covering an area of not 
less than two miles in circumference, affording room enough for 
forty or fifty thousand inhabitants. It is a little remarkable, con- 
sidering the extent of these ruins, that they should have been passed 
over so slightly by former travelers ; and it can only be accounted 
for by supposing that all their attention was occupied with the sur- 
passing interest of the surrounding sepulchres. The rock, in 
which all these monuments are sculptured, is a soft sandstone, and 
it presents not a dull, reddish appearance, but an endless variety 
of bright and living hues, from the deepest crimson to the softest 
pink, and sometimes verging into orange and yellow. These 
varying shades impart to the surface of the rock a succession of 
brilliant and changing tints, which add greatly to the imposing 
effect of the sculptured monuments. 

A question which occupied much of the attention of our travelers, 
while on the spot, was, ‘‘ How far these excavations are to be re- 
garded as sepulchres? and, whether any of them were probably 
intended as abodes for the living?” It has been generally considered 
that a great portion of the ancient city was composed of such 
dwellings, hewn “in the clefts of the rocks.” But the probability 
is, that most of these excavations were intended for tombs. After- 
ward they may have been used for dwellings, just as the tombs of 
Thebes and those in the village of Siloam are employed at the 
present day. Some of the larger and more splendid of the edifices 
were doubtless intended for temples of the gods. 

On returning to Jerusalem they found it shut up on account of 
the plague, and all intercourse with the country forbidden. After 
remaining encamped without the walls for a few days, Dr. Robin- 
son took his final leave of the Holy City. He thus describes his 
emotions on this occasion :— 


“If my feelings were strongly excited on first entering the Holy 
City, they were now hardly less so on leaving it for the lasttime. As 
we had formerly approached repeating continually the salutation of the 
psalmist, ‘Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy 
palaces,’ so now we could not but add, ‘For our brethren and com- 
panions’ sake we will now say, Peace be within thee!’ Her palaces 
are indeed long since leveled to the ground, and the haughty muslim 
now for ages treads her glory in the dust. Yet as we waited and 
looked again from this high ground upon the city and the surrounding 
objects, I could not but exclaim, ‘ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
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whole earth is Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the 
great King.’ One long, last look, and then turning away, I bade those 
sacred hills farewell for ever.”—Vol. iii, p. 75. 


Journeying from Jerusalem to Mount Tabor, our travelers visited 
Mount Gerizim, where the ancient Samaritans worshiped. At the 
base of the mountain, in a deep valley, lies the city of Nabulus, 
ancient Shechem. Here still exists a small community of Samari- 
tans, a feeble remnant of that ancient people, who, amid the 
changes of centuries and all the adverse influences of foreign 
domination, still remain on the soil of their fathers. ‘Their com- 
munity numbers only about two hundred and fifty souls. They 
keep Saturday as their sabbath with great strictness, allowing no 
labor or trading, not even lighting a fire or cooking, but resting 
from their employments the whole day. Four times a year they 
go up to Mount Gerizim to worship. ‘These seasons are the feast 
of the passover, the day of pentecost, the feast of the tabernacles, 
and the great day of atonement. The priest of this little community 
showed our travelers the celebrated manuscript copy of their Pen- 
tateuch, which they say is more than three thousand four hundred 
and sixty years old; referring it to Abishua, the son of Phinehas. 
It is very much worn and tattered by use, and patched in some 
places with shreds of parchment, but the writing appears to be in 
the modern hand, and the vellum itself is not very ancient. The 
priest also had the first volume of the London Polyglot, and he 
acknowledged the correctness of the Samaritan Pentateuch con- 
tained in it. The possession of the Pentateuch by them appears 
to have been known at an early period by scholars: but J. Scaliger, 
in the sixteenth century, was the first to point out the importance 
of obtaining copies of it. The first brought to Europe were pro- 
cured by Della Valle, the traveler. One was on parchment, 
having the Hebrew text in Samaritan character; the other, on 
paper, was the Samaritan version. Both of these are in the Paris 
Polyglot, also with some corrections in the London. An inte- 
resting correspondence was carried on for some time between the 
different Samaritan communities and such scholars as Scaliger, 
Ludolph, and De Sacy. These letters have been collected and 
published by De Sacy. From the earliest of them, it appears that 
two centuries ago they had small communities at Cairo, Gaza, and 
Damascus, as well as Nabulus. But it appears that now the one 
at Nabulus is the last remnant of this remarkable people who, for 
more than two thousand years, have remained upon this, the holy 
spot of their religion. But though they have so long survived the 
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convulsions which have rent this unhappy land, they now seem to 
be slowly wasting away. 

From Nabulus, Dr. Robinson and his companion kept on their 
way to Mount Tabor, passing through many places of interest, as 
Sebustieh, ancient Samaria, which Herod rebuilt and called 
Sebaste, in honor of Augustus; and Nazareth, where the Saviour 
of the world once dwelt. They also visited Tiberias, once the 
seat of a celebrated school, which, for several centuries, was the 
central point of Jewish learning. Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh, while 
at the head of this school, collected that great mass of Jewish tra- 
ditional law, called the Mishnah. In the third century the Gemara, 
a supplement and commentary to the Mishnah, was here compiled. 
That great critical collection, the Masora, intended to mark and 
preserve the purity of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, is 
also supposed to have arisen from this same school. We have not 
space to note any further the researches of our travelers ; we cannot 
follow them in their journeyings through Galilee to the sources of 
the Jordan, and the villages wherein “Jesus did many mighty 
works ;” nor along the sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon. 

With the journals which they had kept during the whole of their 
travels Dr. Robinson repaired to Berlin, and enjoying the benefit of 
the Royal Library, as well as the valuable private collections of Ritter, 
Hengstenbarg, and Neander, he prepared these volumes for the 
press. An interesting feature of these ‘“‘ Researches” is, the accu- 
rate historical details which they afford of the Holy Land from the 
commencement of the Christian era down to the present time. 
Thus these volumes are not mere sketches of travels, but an elabo- 
rate work, abounding in minute and ‘interesting details of every 
thing which can illustrate Biblical geography. 

The discoveries of Dr. Robinson have wrought an entire change 
“in the geography of the greater pait of Palestine and the 
countries adjacent on the south.” The maps which accompany 
his “‘ Researches” add greatly to the value of the work. They 
are drawn by a skillful cartographist, from observations and 
measurements which Dr. Robinson made on the spot. All former 
maps of these regions have been very defective, both on account 
of the imperfect data afforded by preceding travelers, and from the 
want of care in their construction. In those before us the sites 
of places of prominent interest are definitely fixed, and, at the 
same time, these maps are not crowded with the names of places 
of minor importance and of uncertain locality. They present a 
general and correct view of the most important localities and dis- 
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tinct features of the land, and will furnish a standard of reference 
in all questions of Biblical geography. 

Our author has accomplished much for the Christian scholar : 
his researches have cleared up many dark points, and brought to 
light treasures which have been concealed for centuries. Yet 
much remains to be done. Dr. Robinson, having no idea of the 
brilliant discoveries which his unwearied diligence has accom- 
plished, was not prepared with suitable instruments to carry out 
and verify his observations. But it is to be hoped that the day is 
not far distant when we shall be presented with an accurate and 
scientific survey of the whole of Palestine. Then we shall not 
need to rely upon the reports of occasional travelers, but shall have 
an undoubted standard of authority to which we can refer. We 
rejoice at what has been accomplished by private undertaking, for 
these volumes will stand as a monument of the untiring zeal and 
sound scholarship of our countryman. 

New-York, August 17, 1841. 





Art. I1.—A Classical Dictionary, containing an Account of the 
Principal Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and 
intended to elucidate all the Important Points connected with 
the Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, and Fine Arts 
of the Greeks and Romans ; together with an Account of Coins, 
Weights, and Measures, with Tabular Values of the same. 
By Cuartes Antuon, LL.D. One vol., 8vo., pp. 1420. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1841. 


In fulfilling a promise given ina former number, we now proceed 
to notice, in a manner better corresponding to its bulk and merits, 
this last and greatest of Dr. Anthon’s learned labors. But, in 
doing this, we have to confess a higher object in view, and that is, 
to make it the groundwork of an argument among the most vital, 
we deem, for the intellectual and spiritual interests of our country 
—the right apprehension of classical learning in its bearings upon 
national character, and more especially upon the interests of the 
church. 

But we must first do justice to our more immediate subject— 
the Dictionary itself. On this point, however, we speak rather 
from a sense of duty than to instruct the public, who, it seems, 
have not waited for our critical judgment, but have put their own 
stamp of approval upon it, by calling already for a second edition, 
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almost before the pages of the first were dry. We content our- 
selves, therefore, with saying, that we hold the public right in 
their decision, and that we know of no similar work in the market 
which, for accuracy and variety of learned information, can be com- 
pared with it. The public at large, and instructors in particular, owe 
to Dr. Anthon a debt not easily over-estimated, nor, indeed, likely 
to be rightly paid, except by those who take the trouble, not only to 
compare his narratives with what they supersede, but to try also 
the labor of extracting the gold without the dross from the stories 
of heathen gods and goddesses. ‘The task of separating the dross 
from the pure gold is seldom estimated at its true worth, since it 
leaves behind no marks of the labor bestowed. Like rough 
ground leveled, nothing remains to tell the traveler of the perse- 
verance or skill of the workman, and yet both may have been 
greater than that exhibited to the eye by many a showy structure. 
So is it with the Christian scholar who prepares for Christian use 
the materials of a Classical Dictionary ; and we honor proportion- 
ally the scholar who, for conscience’ sake, takes upon himself such 
an amount of unseen, and therefore, in a worldly sense, unrequited 
labor. For illustration of this merit, let us compare Anthon’s 
Classical Dictionary with Lempriere’s, which it supersedes, in an 
article which very naturally suggests itself as a test question. On 
turning to the article ‘‘ Venus” in Lempriere, we find it to be as 
disproportionally full in detail as it is offensively and needlessly 
indelicate. It occupies a space in the Dictionary greater, for in- 
stance, than the very important article ‘‘ Athens,” twice as great 
as “‘ Egypt,” five times as great as “ Italy,” and ten times as great 
as “‘ Attica,” as well as being such in its details as no pure mind 
can read without disgust, and no youthful one, certainly, without 
contamination. ‘The same article, “‘ Venus,” in Anthon, stands 
thus in comparative amount: occupying less than one-third of the 
space given to “ Athens,” one-fourth of that to “ Italy,” one-eighth 
of that to ‘“‘ Rome,” and one thirty-fourth of that appropriated to the 
newly-opened fountain of classical antiquity, ‘‘ Egypt;” while, at the 
same time, all requisite knowledge is given, and that in language 
free from taint ; neither conveying nor awakening impure thought. 
The mere substitution, for instance, of “nude,” the more appro- 
priate term of art, for ‘“‘ naked,” as used by Lempriere, in speaking 
of the statue of the Gnidian Venus, will show how much may be 
done by a pure mind and good taste in defecating of their licen- 
tiousness such topics of classical instruction. Could this not be 
done, we should hold it a doubtful balance between the value and 
the risk of all knowledge of heathen mythology. But that it can 
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be done, and that without the sacrifice of any needful knowledge, 
Dr. Anthon has here proved, and for this we hold him entitled to 
high praise. The licentiousness of especially this portion of 
classical learning has long been its opprobrium. He, therefore, 
does good service to ancient scholarship who removes that 
stumbling-block out of the path of the Christian student. He, 
indeed, makes classical knowledge to be more true as well as more 
pure. ‘That ancient mythology consists in a familiar knowledge of 
its impure fables may now be held an exploded dogma; it belongs 
to an age of classical criticism gone by; to scholars who still 
repeat as authentic history the prodigies of Herodotus and Livy. 
To the philosophic student heathen mythology has another aspect, 
and offers to him another handle, one that defiles not him who 
touches it. The fable is not the thing fabled. Mythology was a 
veil, stained and impure indeed, but still one that covered up much 
hidden truth ; and the main object of the scholar is now recognized 
as being in the wisdom, and not in the folly, of these ancient 
‘“‘myths ;” in a clear apprehension of their historic bearing, and not 
in the grossness of their individual details. It is a maxim of Chris- 
tian as well as heathen philosophy, that ‘‘ Nulla falsa doctrina est, 
que aliquid vert non permisceat,”—No prevalent error is without 
its truth. Even in the foulest depths of ancient mythology there 
lie pearls of price; and he alone dives rightly into that dark 
stream who brings up the jewel, and not handfuls of putrefying 
mud. Disfigured truths of early revelation are there ; symbolic 
representations of the spiritual wants of man; eternal verities 
struggling to imbody themselves amid surrounding darkness ; and, 
above all, the vain gropings of self-condemned natural conscience, 
seeking to lay hold on somewhat for its support out of the man 
himself; these all lie at the bottom of heathen fable, and, once 
recognized in it, enable the well-meaning mind both to view and 
narrate its mythic tales without impurity. We do not say that the 
heathen thus regarded them. We know, on the contrary, that the 
great mass did not, but that with them licentiousness was of their 
very essence, and that for this “God gave them up to a reprobate 
mind,” ‘‘to their own hearts’ imagination ;” but still we do say, 
that the rightly-instructed Christian may and should view them in 
another and a purer light, and thus at once elevate the study of 
heathen error, and keep himself pure from its defilement. Now 
this all-needful corrective of ancient licentiousness is, we think, 
afforded in the present volume of Dr. Anthon, and we have dwelt 
the longer upon this, its high merit, as being, besides, the thresh- 
old of our greater argument, to which we now proceed, in favor 
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of the extension of classical studies generally in our country, and 
more especially among the ministry. 

Nor would we confine our recommendation here. To such as 
seek the actual acquisition of the classical languages we commend 
the previous works of Dr. Anthon, now for some years before the 
public, and whose merit is established by adequate experience. 
His “ First Latin” and ‘‘ First Greek Lessons,” prepared expressly 
for beginners, ‘with appropriate Exercises,” will be found well 
suited for those just entering on a classical course, while his 
‘‘Greek Grammar,” ‘‘ Reader,” and ‘‘ Prosody,” his ‘ Cesar,” 
“‘ Sallust,” “Cicero,” ‘‘ Horace,” and ‘Latin Prosody,” will 
afford ample materials for the advancing progress of the scholar. 

Of what value, may some say, are classical studies to the prac- 
tical man—to the nation generally? The Greeks and Romans are 
men gone by, it is said, and to us and our duties are as if they had 
never been. Their languages are dead as well as themselves, and 
on their arts, and sciences, and forms of government, we have 
made such advances that their records can teach us nothing. To 
what end, therefore, shall the best years of youth be wasted in 
laboring at acquisitions which, whether retained or lost, are alike 
valueless for the business of life? But all this is prejudging the 
question. It is presuming that the knowledge of the classics has 
no relation to that improved state of the mind which is necessary 
in practical life. This is the very gist of the question at issue. 
The basis upon which a superstructure rests is usually concealed. 
True education, unlike to false, is at all times a result. What we 
see is the fruit, not the seed that was sown: that is covered up. Thus 
is it especially with classical studies ; that they are not themselves 
directly applicable in the ordinary business of life is not conclusive 
against them. ‘The true question is as to their results—the pro- 
duct, not the raw material—and to ascertain them, we must look 
to experience. Now how is it upon this point either with nations 
or individuals? What national literature is there, deserving the 
name, that has not been founded upon Greek and Roman models ? 
What fame belongs to those countries that have neglected them ? 
Have they not been to modern Europe the very fountain head of 
taste and refinement, while they who have not drunk of those Cas- 
talian streams have remained in barbarism? And to our country, 
above others, is not this lesson needful, from the obvious tendency 
of all things around us to measure themselves only by the utilitarian 
question, “‘ Cuz bono?” ‘Dollars and cents” are with us the unit 
of value, and whatever study cannot be thus estimated is but too 
frequently shoved out of the account. Now this we all know to 
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be the besetting sin of our country ; it is the reproach from abroad 
that rests upon us; it is the snare at home that entangles us, and 
it is a position as false as it is dangerous. National prosperity 
and national character repose on deeper foundations than gold 
or silver. Next to religion, they rest on education—education 
on those studies mainly which go to elevate, to refine, to dignify, 
and to soften the mind of man. Nations are made up of individ- 
uals who have souls; and by the traits of honor, and worth, and 
intellect, and all nobleness, which these individuals show forth, 
nations are estimated; and alone, by posterity, remembered. Such 
should be the feeling resting in the breast of every American 
citizen who feels for the glory of his country; and within the 
circle of his influence should he seek to patronize and advance 
these studies of classical antiquity, which Christian Europe has 
long united in designating as the studies of humanity—“ humaniores 
litera,” 
** Quas didicisse 
Emollit mores nec sintt esse feros.” 

Nor is the influence of classical studies over the individual mind 
less marked or less desirable than over the nation. It was a saying 
of Johnson’s, that no man rose in society without feeling some 
inferiority in his ignorance of them. Whatever, then, be their 
actual benefit, this opinion doubles it; for whatever men think to 
be powerful zs powerful. Opinion, as well as knowledge, is 
power, and that, too, of the highest kind—of all forms of power the 
least resistible. But it is more than opinion; and of all forms of 
intellectual cultivation, that of classical studies is acknowledgedly 
the most influential. Let him, we say, who doubts this, but watch 
the changes of learned academic discipline over some ripe but 
untutored mind. It is such as to change, within the short period 
of a college course, almost the identity of the man. Rude talent, 
under its influence, passes into polished strength, in thought as 
well as in language; and timorous distrust, or ignorant arrogance of 
mind, into the measured self-possession of the scholar, neither 
over nor under valuing either itself or others ; while narrow pre- 
judices and bigotry, yielding to liberal studies and to wider views 
of mankind, grow into a sure knowledge of the past, a prudent 
foresight of the future, and an enlarged comprehension of the 
present. Such metamorphoses have we often seen, and on such 
conviction of their source are we now willing to go heart and hand 
for whatever will tend to spread a taste for such learning through- 
out the land, and, when early education has passed without it, for 
what will afford to the adult student the next best substitute, a 
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thorough, well-digested Classical Dictionary, such as we find here 
prepared on scholarlike and Christian principles. But we proceed 
to argue our higher question, the more especial importance of 
classical studies in connection with the duties of the Christian 
teacher. 

Were there no other benefit resulting from classical studies than 
the training to which they subject the youthful mind, they would, 
for this alone, be all-important to professional men. We speak the 
concurrent voice of centuries when we say, that there is scarcely 
any intellectual discipline equal to that which is afforded by the 
study of the Greek and Latin languages. Like the initiatory 
training of the Athlete of old, it is the best preparation for the 
actual race and struggle of life ; so that in all the contests to which 
professional men are called, the scholar will ever be found to have 
the superiority over him whose mind has not been enriched with 
classic lore; and that not merely in weight, but in vigor—in the 
power to grapple, whether with his subject or his adversary. 

The first view we shall take of this subject is as a national 
question. The safety of our country unquestionably lies mainly 
in the wholesome influence of the Christian ministry. It is the 
only abiding control left us with which to temper the unregulated 
democratic principle so rife among us; the only source of law, in 
short, which the human mind cannot shake off. Disguise it as we 
may, all other law is made light of when standing in the way of 
prevailing, present interests ; that alone which speaks in the name 
of God is the sheet anchor of our safety, to keep us to our moor- 
ings, or which can bring us back if at any time we drift from them. 
Beyond all other nations of the earth, this is owr position. Other 
people have something above them to reverence in their political 
institutions—a hereditary sovereign, or an aristocracy of birth, or 
a primogeniture of wealth, or, what is deeper and better, the sense 
of loyalty or chivalric devotion—and these discipline the minds of 
the mass into a willing obedience. But the American has none of 
these ; he tramples upon them all, either as chains unworthy of 
the freeman, or as toys unbecoming the dignity of the citizen. 
The result is, that he walks without guidance, because without 
reverence ; and stands, consequently, in that most dangerous of all 
moral attitudes for poor sinful nature—that of a man who bows to 
no superior, acknowledges no will higher than his own, and who 
recognizes neither power nor wisdom above himself. Alas! for 
such self-satisfied independence! In the language of the poet— 


“Unless above himself he can 
Exalt himself, how mean a thing is man!” 
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Under these trying circumstances of a self-will ungoverned from 
without, stands, we say, the American citizen; and to the subduing 
influence of religion alone can we look as the principle by which 
he will regulate himself wisely: nothing else with us can guard 
liberty from running into licentiousness. Whatever be any 
American’s personal sense of religion, as a citizen he cannot 
but recognize Christianity as the only ruling conservative power 
in our country, and, therefore, estimate worthily whatever tends to 
deepen and strengthen its influence over the popular mind. Now 
this, we argue, will be best done by elevating the education of its 
teachers, and especially by familiarity with those studies which 
men unite in terming “liberal”—the study of ancient languages, 
and the models of good taste which they furnish. Such know- 
ledge will, we think, ever be found among the surest sources of 
popular influence, and, when united with piety, among the most 
elevated and abiding. ‘That which Christendom has persevered 
in reverencing for at least a thousand years, the Christian world, 
it is most probable, will go on to reverence, and hold, as it has 
ever held, a learned ministry superior to an unlearned one. Let 
men reason as they will about the justice of such an opinion, they 
still cannot alter the fact that men do thus judge, and Christian 
teachers must therefore choose in this matter between their opinion 
and their usefulness—their opinion, which may rest upon mere 
fancy—their means of usefulness, which cannot but be their duty. 

But to pass from this lower ground of national expediency, and 
to look upon the question of classical learning in the light of duty. 
Let us see how it here presents itself to the Christian preacher. 
It must be in one or other of the three following lights :—He may 
condemn all such studies as hostile to Christian faith, and reject 
them accordingly; or he may hold them as matters wholly indif- 
ferent, and, therefore, valueless; or, again, as subservient and 
ministering studies that come in but to render homage to religious 
truth, and to enlarge the powers of him who teaches it, and there- 
fore as desirable in their due place and degree. Now to which 
of these three choices (and no other can be imagined) shall the 
conscientious Christian teacher incline? The first, which makes 
classical studies hostile to Christian piety, will hardly now, we 
think, be maintained. Such opinion, though often broached, has 
never yet. stood the revision of calm investigation. This notion, 
itself the child of ignorance, has been nurtured by blind enthusiasm, 
flourished in periods of fanaticism, but died so soon as the mind 
has returned to its rational strength. Or if facts were needed for 
its overthrow, how easy to adduce the greatest names of Christen- 
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dom to exemplify the safe and happy union of the deepest humility 
combined with the deepest learning, and the highest spiritual 
attainments with the most thorough insight into this world’s 
learning ; while, on the other hand, it is matter of every day expe- 
rience that ignorance of the classics is no security against spiritual 
pride or personal self-conceit, or any other errors that beset the 
path of poor human nature. This first judgment, therefore, of 
hostility, we may assuredly set aside. From whatever cause 
spring the errors and deficiencies of the Christian preachers of our 
day, they are not surely to be laid to the account of any surplus of 
classical learning. 

But to look at the second supposable judgment, that such 
studies are altogether foreign to divinity, and, therefore, wholly 
indifferent to the Christian teacher. But how, we reply, can this 
be? How can studies be foreign to him which involve the very 
languages in which the Holy Scriptures were originally written, 
and without the knowledge of which they never could have been 
translated, without which the gospel could never have been 
preached to the poor unlearned, nor the Bible made the book of 
the nations? And if classical learning be wholly foreign now to 
the duties of the Christian ministry, so has it always been; and 
then Luther was out of the path of his duty when he acquired and 
used that knowledge that enabled him to translate the Scriptures, 
that the people might read therein and turn from the lying vanities 
of Rome. But without these translated Scriptures where was the 
Lutheran Reformation? How, too, was it in England? Was not 
classical learning there, too, the battering-ram that beat down the 
strong-holds of Rome, and gave to her starving sons pure doctrine, 
and put the gospel into each man’s hand, that he might study it 
for himself? What else, too, in every subsequent age, but sound 
classical learning, under the guidance of the Spirit, has proved the 
sure bulwark of a pure faith, whether against old Romish errors 
or new Socinian heresies? ‘To cast away now from our hand this 
weapon that God hath thus signally blessed, were therefore a 
suicidal act. It were to strip the Christian church of defenses 
with which God hath intrenched it, and, so far as man’s folly might 
do, to throw open again the vineyard of the Lord to the “boar of 
the forest and the wild beast out of the desert.” Let not this 
responsibility rest upon us, American Christians, of bringing back 
upon Christendom its past ages of ignorance and error. That 
ignorance and error God hath dissipated, and in no small measure 
through a blessing on classical learning wielded by Christian 
hands ; and in continuing so to wield it, with prayer for grace upon 
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it, lies, we may humbly, though confidently say, one of the church’s 
strongest securities against the return of every error, however 
gross, with which ignorance once enveloped the Christian world. 
This second judgment, therefore, that classical learning is foreign 
to the Christian teacher, we may regard as disproved. But if this 
be so, what other opinion remains but to regard it as among the 
ministering studies that do homage to the cause of Christ, and, 
therefore, as an attainment useful, desirable, and valuable to the 
ministry ; and to be limited only by the means of its acquisition? 
Now this we deem the only rational, the only Christian light in 
which classical studies in their bearing on ministerial education 
are to be regarded. ‘‘ The priest’s lips should keep knowledge,” 
and to that high term no limit may be authoritatively assigned, save 
what God’s providence sets to each individual in the means of 
acquisition, and in what Christian experience teaches us of the 
comparative influence of studies in fitting the teacher for his task. 
It is a great consideration, how and in what manner God works 
out the ends of his grace by human instruments, and one that 
imposes on Christian ministers deep responsibility, that they 
neither overrate nor neglect their share in the task. What God 
may do extraordinarily we question not; ‘out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings he may ordain strength,” as he often has 
done ; ‘‘ he may cause his ministers (to use the words of another) 
to carry treasure and have no share in it; be the bearer of the 
letter, and know not what is in it;” may even feed his people as 
he did Elijah, by a raven; but ordinarily he works not so, but uses 
means proportioned reasonably to the ends he seeks, and therefore 
it is that he demands from those who are to become the inter- 
preters of his will, the consecration to his service of all their 
powers, intellectual as well as moral—the knowledge which 
human industry can acquire as well as that higher knowledge 
which comes but of God’s teaching. That God stands not in 
need of man’s knowledge was once rightly answered by the 
“retort, that still less does he stand in need of man’s ignorance,” 
and the reply was a valid one. “The gold and the silver are 
mine, saith the Lord,” not that he wants earthly treasure, but that 
he demands the hearts of its owners. So, too, is it with human 
learning ; he calls for its consecration as a gift, that it be laid on 
the altar, and there blessed to the winning of many unto righteous- 
ness. What knowledge the venerated Wesley deemed needful 
for the minister may be judged of from the list of studies appended 
to the plan of his school at Kingswood. It were, in truth, a for- 
midable catalogue for the most high-toned in learning of our 
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colleges: ‘‘the English, French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
guages,” with “history, geography, chronology, rhetoric, logic, 
ethics, geometry, algebra, natural philosophy, and metaphysics.” 
The classics retained by him were to be carefully expurgated ; 
there had been a time when he was for interdicting them altogether, 
as improper to be used in the education of Christian youth; but 
this error, according to one of his biographers, he long outlived. 
Nor were these classical studies only in name. Mr. Wesley put 
his own shoulder to the wheel. ‘ Through God’s help,” said he, 
‘“‘T went on—wrote an English, a Latin, a Greek, a Hebrew, and 
a French grammar, and printed Prelectiones Pueriles, with many 
other books for the use of the school.” Let the depreciation of 
learning which has sometimes been heard never be countenanced 
by Wesleyans. The question is not, as such reasoners make it, one 
of comparison with higher and more spiritual studies, but simply 
of utility as an instrument in the hands of piety, and whether it do 
not tend to place the Christian teacher on vantage ground, whether 
as regards his duties as a pastor, or his influence as a defender of 
the faith. This is the true question, and here there can be, we 
think, but one answer. We do not say classical learning is indis- 
pensable to the preacher, but we do say it is greatly advantageous, 
and has, besides, no tendency to quench the spirit of piety ; and in 
proof of this we would appeal to the experience of every age and 
of every pure branch of the Christian church. At the period of 
the Reformation, as already alluded to, its leaders were all ripe 
scholars—giants, many of them, in classical learning, such as few 
have since been. In the Church of England, for instance, its 
most distinguished martyrs were also its scholars, and learning 
went hand in hand with piety. How is it, too, with the fame of 
Wesley, Fletcher, Coke, Clarke, Benson, and Watson, in the 
British connection, or of Fisk and Emory of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in this country? Was it found in their case that 
classical learning impeded ministerial usefulness or diminished 
aught of personal piety? Or, rather, was it not, on the contrary, 
one of their chief and peculiar weapons of power, that they were 
enabled to meet the scoffer on his own ground of profane learning, 
and, Paul like, convict infidels out of their own poets and philo- 
sophers? We deem that it was, and we counsel those who would 
tread in their footsteps of Christian character, to follow them also 
in their studies of Christian influence. The following was Mr. 
Wesley’s scheme of study, adopted by him in his twenty-fourth 
year, after completing his university course, and “resolving not to 
vary from it for some years at least :’—‘‘ Mondays and Tuesdays 
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allotted tothe classics; Wednesdays, tologic and ethics; Thursdays, 
to Hebrew and Arabic; Fridays, to metaphysics and natural 
philosophy ; Saturdays, to oratory and poetry, but chiefly to com- 
position in those arts; and the sabbath to divinity.” However 
rightly unlearned men may meditate, it is another thing to put 
their thoughts in words, to arrange them logically, to clothe them 
with beauty, and to express them with force and propriety ; these 
are generally the fruits of a liberal education, and therefore among 
those arrows of the strong man with which he is to be rightly 
armed for battle. Learning makes what Bacon terms “the 
full man.” He who depends altogether on his own stores of 
thought cannot but be soon exhausted. We are, therefore, to 
make use of those whom God hath set as lights in the several 
generations of the world, that, as Taylor says, ‘a hand may help 
a hand, and a father may teach a brother, and we all be taught 
of God.” 

The exigences of the present day call peculiarly for a studious 
and learned ministry. We live in an inquiring, or, rather, a cap- 
tious age, though, in a worldly sense, an enlightened one, and the 
ministry must keep ahead of the laity in knowledge, if they would 
not have their spiritual gifts despised. A learned laity will not 
follow an unlearned clergy, for they will not respect them. The 
foundations of reverence are laid by the laws of nature, and man 
cannot resettle them. We bow to superior wisdom, and to that 
alone ; and, united to piety and virtue, it constitutes the true sceptre 
of the Christian ministry. There is, therefore, no sound know- 
ledge useless, and none which goes to lay open the secrets of 
human thought, or unfold the mysteries of human character, or to 
trace the history of man, heathen or Christian, but has its bearing 
and influence on the ministerial character. ‘This source of power, 
even but as a matter of opinion, may not conscientiously be 
despised, by one who follows in St. Paul’s footsteps, for he made 
himself “all things to all men, that thereby he might win some.” 
But it is a truth that the preacher who is familiar with Plato, and 
Aristotle, and Demosthenes, is likely to be, in fact, as well as in 
reputation, a deeper thinker, a more conclusive reasoner, and a 
more right forward, energetic speaker, than he otherwise would 
have been. What benefit Mr. Wesley derived from familiarity 
with them, we know from his own acknowledgment. Speaking 
of his duties in the university as Greek lecturer and moderator of 
the classes, he says, “I could not avoid acquiring thereby some 
degree of expertness in arguing, and especially in discerning and 
pointing out well-covered and plausible fallacies. I have since 
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found abundant reason to praise God for giving me this honest 
art. By this, when men have hedged me in by what they called 
demonstrations, I have been many times able to dash them in 
pieces ; in spite of all its covers, to touch the very point where the 
fallacy lay, and it flew open in a moment.” To be truly “ masters 
in Israel,” mighty in thought, word, and knowledge, has been the 
lot of but comparatively few who have not had this training; and 
if we open up our treasures of Christian knowledge in pious and 
devotional writers, we fear not to assert that the most cherished 
among them will be found to be those as eminent in their day for 
sound learning as for personal piety. ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us,” will be found a more abiding sentiment, we think, with 
learned than with ignorant zeal; and “‘the knowledge that puffeth up” 
will often turn out, on examination, to be vain conceit. True learn- 
ing is always humble, for its first lesson is to teach man the extent 
of his ignorance, a view of himself which but widens as he ascends. 
In the valley he may measure himself with what he sees around 
him, but not with the wide circuit of a mountain view. So is it 
with the scholar, and such is the security that true learning ever 
gives for true humility. Let then, we say, the Christian minister 
abjure ignorance. It is no part of his vocation. It is no argument 
of his fitness for it. Natural weakness is no warrant for super- 
natural grace, nor an unfurnished head for a purified heart. If 
God would not, under the law, have the physically lame and blind 
to serve at his altar, under what gospel plea shall those mentally 
such now intrude themselves upon a higher service? If God saw 
fit, even by miracle, to remove from the first preachers of the gospel 
the impediment of ignorance, what argument is clearer than that 
their successors are now bound to seek it by his blessing on their 
studies? Surely, then, a minister may as well sin by his ignorance 
as by his negligence, and this he does if he know not that which 
he might have known, and through want of which he is unable to 
answer the doubts of the inquiring, or correct the errors of the 
wandering, or put to silence the cavilings of the adversary. The 
watchman of Israel who then blows an uncertain or a feeble blast 
carries the trumpet but in vain, and at his hand will be required the 
blood of those whom he armed not rightly for the battle. Mr. 
Wesley strongly impressed upon his preachers this moral respon- 
sibility. In reproving one who had neglected study, he thus 
points out the consequences of his fault: ‘ Hence,” says he, 
“your talent in preaching does not increase ; it is just the same as 
it was seven years ago. It is lively, but not deep. There is little 


variety ; there is no compass of thought. Reading only can supply 
Vou. I.—3 
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this, with daily meditation and daily prayer. You wrong yourself 
greatly.” 

But we must have done. It is a high argument, and one that 
deserves a fuller consideration, on the score both of duty and expe- 
diency, than is consistent with its incidental introduction here. Nor 
is it yet an argument out of place, for, of all the benefits that may 
flow from the wide diffusion of Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, we 
know of none greater or more desirable than that it should awaken 
a taste for such studies among those devoted to the Christian 
ministry, encourage the cultivation of them among its candi- 
dates, and supply (so far as can be supplied) the want of them 
in those who are already in the field. Under this sense of the 
blessing that may flow from its wide diffusion as a work of refer- 
ence, we cordially commend it to the Christian public. 

New-York, August, 1841. 





Art. III.—The Writings of George Washington: being his 
Correspondence, Addresses, Messages, and other Papers, offi- 
cial and private, selected and published from the Original 
Manuscripts ; with a Life of the Author, Notes, and IIllus- 
trations. By Jarep Sparks. 12 vols., 8vo. Boston. 


TueEseE volumes have been for some time before the public, but 
they constitute so valuable an addition to the materials of our his- 
tory that a notice, even at this late day, will hardly be regarded as 
out of place. The character and services of our great countryman 
have long been the theme of admiration for the civilized world, and 
of pride and exultation to America. The publication of his works 
will make him still better understood, and rear a monument to his 
fame and glory which will transmit his image to posterity with far 
more correctness than chiseled marble; and continue to endure 
when columns of stone and statues of brass shall have crumbled 
back to their dusty elements. 

It is well known that Washington was a man of the most exact 
system, and that he preserved with scrupulous care a copy of 
every letter and document, public or private, which he had occa- 
sion to pen. That portion which relates to the revolution he 
always kept with him in camp for reference, and when his labors 
as commander-in-chief were about to cease he caused it to be 
copied out in a fair hand in large folios, the number of which, 
even in this compact form, swelled to no less than forty-four 
3* 
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volumes: and all his manuscripts, including his correspondence, 
addresses, reports, messages, &c., during the campaigns of the 
French war, the revolution, the different periods of his retirement, 
his administration of the government, &c., constitute emghty large 
folio volumes. 

These writings, whether regarded as materials for illustrating 
the life, character, and services of the great man from whom they 
have emanated, or for a faithful delineation of those important 
events with which he was so long connected, and which comprise 
the most interesting period of our history, are of immense import- 
ance and value. The position of General Washington as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army made him the centre of our revolution. 
He was the heart through which its life’s blood pulsated. His 
letters, consequently, present an entire view of the movements of 
the army, the difficulties of the times, the condition and resources 
of the country, the spirit of the people, the affairs of the different 
colonies and states, the proceedings of the continental congress, 
the positions assumed toward us by foreign governments, and, 
indeed, of almost every important circumstance connected with 
that period of our history. 

The work before us is a selection from this vast mass of materials : 
and it is evident, at a glance, that it must have cost many years of 
application and research. So extended a correspondence must 
necessarily contain much that is of no interest to the great public ; 
letters addressed to different individuals on the same subject are 
also liable to frequent repetitions which require skillful excision ; 
allusions are made to events and circumstances which, in order to 
be understood, must be explained in notes; and, not unfrequently, 
the elucidation of the text calls for the publication of documents 
and letters which can be obtained only by a journey to the capitol, 
or, perhaps, to Holland, France, or Great Britain. The task of 
the editor could not, therefore, be well performed without the most 
diligent research and an intimate acquaintance with the whole field 
of American history. 

Fortunately the duty of preparing this great work for the press 
devolved on one who was every way qualified for the high and im- 
portant trust, and who spared neither time nor labor in making it 
complete. Mr. Sparks did not content himself with the very 
ample materials placed in his hands by the family of the deceased : 
he traveled over the United States and Europe, and examined the 
historical collections, both public and private, of all those countries 
which had particular connections with America during the eventful 
period of Washington’s career, and brought together from these 
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various stores the additional documents necessary to the completion 
of his task. 

By this patient course of study and the examination of libraries 
and records ; by researches in the archives of the original colonies, 
the general government, and the distant states of Europe; by a 
careful preparation of charts, maps, and other means of illustration ; 
by copious and well-digested notes, and a great collection of 
materials in the form of an appendix to each volume, Mr. Sparks 
has not only demonstrated his own fitness for the difficult trust re- 
posed in him, but has succeeded in giving to the world twelve vol- 
umes of authentic history, the value of which cannot be estimated, 
but which, as we recede from the field of incidents which they 
chronicle, must continue to advance in public estimation while 
greatness has admirers and virtue has votaries. 

Every ray of new light which has been shed on the character 
of Washington has given it additional lustre ; and no repetition will 
ever make it a wearisome subject to him who admires virtue or 
loves the free institutions of America. In the annals of human 
greatness he stands alone. The world has decided that there 
never was but one Washington. And yet his greatness arises not 
from those lofty intellectual endowments which constitute the chief 
glory of others. He was neither a Napoleon in war ; nora Bacon 
in philosophy ; nor a Henry in eloquence. His greatness was the 
greatness of moral purity, and resulted from that singleness of 
purpose with which he devoted the naturally vigorous powers of 
his mind to the glory of his country and the good of mankind. 

Washington was exactly suited to the important place which he 
was called to fill in the great events transpiring in the new world. 
The revolution in which he acted so conspicuous a part was not 
undertaken in the spirit of reform. The colonies professed to the 
last their attachment to the mother country, and claimed to be 
satisfied with the forms of that government under which they 
lived, and took up arms only to resist what they deemed unlawful 
encroachments of power. ‘“‘ We sincerely approve,” says the first Vir- 
ginia convention, “ of a constitutional connection with Great Britain, 
and wish most ardently a return of that intercourse and affection 
that formerly united both countries.” The congress of 1775 also 
declare that ‘‘ we mean not to dissolve the union which has so long 
and so happily subsisted between us, and which we sincerely wish 
to see restored.” It was not then on account of any dissatisfaction 
with the form of the English constitution that the colonies took up 
arms: but to resist an unlawful exercise of power under that con- 
stitution. "When, however, it became necessary in the course of 
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events to dissolve their connection with the crown, the name of 
Washington was not associated with that conservative influence 
which would have retained the king, lords, and parliament of the 
mother country, and perpetuated the feudal aristocracy of Europe 
on the soil of the new world. 

On the other hand, the revolution, although not undertaken in 
the spirit of reform, proved to be a most important link in the great 
chain of human progress, and the basis of a reformation a thousand 
times more important than the mere severance of the colonies from 
Great Britain. But Washington entered not fully into the spirit 
of this reform. Its great leader was Mr. Jefferson. Washington 
was, therefore, neither a conservative nor a reformer. He stood 
between the old and the new era, keeping exactly up to the line of 
public opinion, and holding the balance even between all the con- 
tending influences which were at work about him and staying 
their extremes. He never, however, acted a weak or undecided 
part; but prompt, energetic, strong, and standing aloof from all 
parties and all ultra measures, he swayed an influence which no 
other man in this country has ever commanded. 

The American revolution was, doubtless, the most important 
event in the history of the world since the triumph of the parliament 
under the reign of Charles the First. One event, however, always 
makes room for another, and the steps by which the people have 
gradually been enlarged from the vassalage of the feudal ages, 
although they cannot be traced in this brief article, are distinctly 
marked in the world’s history. The fondness of Henry VIII. for 
beauty and divorces led him to break with the Church of Rome 
and place himself at the head of a separate establishment. The 
efforts of Luther had prepared the way for this usurpation, and 
it was, therefore, easily accomplished; but the impulse which 
the selfish king had thus given to the public mind by releasing 
it from the powerful superstitions which had so long held it in 
chains, carried the people forward beyond his wishes. They 
broke from the old establishment, but they stopped not at the new. 
Catholics not only became Protestants, but Protestants became 
Puritans. 

Having thus burst the thraldom of superstition, and commenced 
the exercise of their freedom in the pursuits of an unauthorized 
religion, the royal authority poured out upon the new sects all the 
vials of its wrath. Persecuted and despised by those in power, they 
naturally placed themselves in opposition to the government; like 
the children of Israel, they increased under their burdens ; obtained 
the majority in parliament; asserted their rights more boldly; 
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thwarted the tyrannical measures of the first Charles; and finally 
brought his head to the block. While these events were resulting 
in the enlargement of civil liberty at home, a portion of these 
Puritans, who had fled from the fierceness of their persecutions to 
the distant wilds of America, laid the foundations of that great 
empire of liberty which has since spread its banners to the sun 
through the richest portion of this vast continent. 

The colonies thus planted were long of too little importance to 
attract much notice from the distant sovereign, and grew up to their 
majority in the atmosphere of their enlarged liberty, and when, at 
length, it was discovered that they were advancing rapidly to 
wealth and greatness, and were soon to constitute the brightest 
jewel in the British crown, their freedom had obtained too firm a 
basis to be easily shaken. But at length there arose a king who 
“‘knew not Joseph ;” and neither British charters, sealed with the 
king’s signet, nor the plainest principles of justice could screen them 
from the grasp of royal power. 

At such a crisis Washington was not the man to hesitate. He 
was a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses when the 
question of taxation was suggested in parliament, and acted with 
the friends of America from the first. Notwithstanding his great 
moderation he was never the advocate of half-way measures. His 
convictions were strong ; his conduct was decided. “If,” he says, 
in a letter to Bryan Fairfax, ‘‘I were in any doubt as to the right 
of parliament to tax us without our consent, I should most heartily 
coincide with you that to petition, and petition only, is the proper 
method to apply for relief; but I have no such doubt. I think the 
parliament have no more right to put their hands into my pocket 
without my consent than I have to put my hands into yours.” 

With these strong convictions that the colonies were in the right, 
and with a mind incapable of acting otherwise than in accordance 
with its own deliberate decisions, he entered the contest. His 
position, as a gentleman of wealth and intelligence, together with 
his services in the late war with France, necessarily made him 
prominent, and his strong masculine understanding soon gave a 
weight to his name second to none. Even in the first congress his 
character was so fully developed as to draw from the celebrated 
Patrick Henry an expression of opinion that for “ solid information 
and sound judgment Colonel Washington was unquestionably the 
greatest man” in that distinguished body. Nor was this opinion 
by any means singular. At the commencement of the following 
congress in 1775, such was the estimation in which he was held 
that he was not only on all the important committees for defense, 
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but was also placed at the head of each, and when, in the course 
of its deliberations, it resolved to raise an army and appoint a com- 
mander-in-chief, he was immediately designated for this last im- 
portant office. Mr. John Adams, of Massachusetts, was the first 
publicly to suggest his name, and when it was thus announced he 
retired with characteristic modesty from his seat. ‘The motion for 
his appointment was, however, brought forward by Mr. Thomas 
Johnson, of Maryland, and when the vote was taken it was found 
to be unanimous. 

When, on the following day, the result was announced to him 
by the speaker, he signified his acceptance in a brief speech, full 
of diffidence and unpretending good sense, in which he manifested 
a thorough knowledge of the responsibilities which he was about 
to assume. He at once declined the pay of five hundred dollars a 
month which had been voted to him by the congress, declaring 
that as no pecuniary considerations could have tempted him to 
accept so arduous an employment at the expense of his domestic 
ease and happiness, so he did not desire to make any profit from his 
office. ‘I will,” said he, ‘‘ keep an exact account of my expenses : 
these I doubt not congress will discharge, and that is all I desire.” 

In a letter to his wife, written immediately after his appointment, 
he says, ‘‘I have used every endeavor in my power to avoid this 
appointment, not only from my unwillingness to part from you and 
the family, but from a consciousness of its being a trust too great 
for my capacity. But as it has been a kind of destiny that has 
thrown me upon this service, I shall hope that my undertaking it is 
designed to answer some good purpose; and I shall rely, there- 
fore, confidently on the Providence which has heretofore preserved 
and been bountiful to me.” A few days afterward he wrote again 
in the same strain: ‘ As I am within a few minutes of leaving this 
city, I could not think of departing from it without dropping you a 
line, especially as I do not know whether it will be in my power to 
write again until I get to the camp at Boston. I go fully trusting 
in that Providence which has been more bountiful to me than I 
deserve.” 

It was in this spirit that Washington undertook the great business 
of the revolution. He had been prepared for it by a long course 
of discipline and services, and was already accustomed to the 
burdens and responsibilities of public life. In his youth, he had 
traversed, as a surveyor, the wild tracts, woodlands, and mountains 
in the uninhabited portion of Virginia, and had been exposed to 
hardships and dangers which few men at his age are called to 
encounter. When he had scarcely reached his majority he was 
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commissioned by Governor Dinwiddie to make a journey through 
the wilderness to the borders of Lake Erie in order to get an 
insight into the designs of the French, then about to commence 
hestilities ; a service which occupied him eleven weeks, during 
which time he encamped in the woods, making his way on horse- 
back and on foot, with sometimes only a single attendant, and 
surmounting hardships and difficulties which would have discou- 
raged any but the most resolute and determined mind. At the age 
of twenty-two he was, by the death of Colonel Fry, placed at the 
head of the Virginia troops and conducted the first campaign 
against the French, in which his good conduct won him great 
applause. He subsequently volunteered to accompany General 
Braddock as aid-de-camp in his disastrous campaign, and, contrary 
to his wishes, gathered laurels from the defeat and ruin of others. 
In the battle of the Monongahela he behaved with the greatest 
coolness and courage. Every other mounted officer had been 
disabled, and the duty of distributing the general’s orders conse- 
quently devolved on him alone. He rode in every direction ; 
animated the drooping spirits of the soldiers by his example ; 
exposed his person in the hottest of the fight; and was a con- 
spicuous mark for the sharp-shooters of his savage foe. But in 
the midst of all these dangers he was graciously preserved for that 
more important theatre of action on which he afterward entered. 
“ By the all-powerful dispensations of Providence,” he writes to 
his brother, ‘I have been protected beyond all human probability 
or expectation ; for I had four bullets through my coat, and two 
horses shot under me; yet I escaped unhurt, although death was 
leveling my companions on every side of me.” 

The coolness and intrepidity which Washington manifested on 
this occasion, and the skill with which he conducted the retreat 
after the fall of General Braddock, attracted toward him the par- 
ticular attention of the people of Virginia, and secured to him that 
high military reputation without which he could not have been 
elevated to the command of the American armies. There were, 
however, other considerations which weighed with congress. Vir- 
ginia was powerful in wealth and population, strong in patriotism 
and intellect, and had taken an early and bold stand in resisting 
the encroachments of British power. It was sound policy, there- 
fore, to select the commander-in-chief from that colony, and hence 
every interest fortunately concurred in the appointment of this 
great and good man. 

But although elevated to a high and honorable office by the 
unanimous suffrage of the American congress, yet was his position 
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far from being enviable. It is, perhaps, impossible for us at this 
day to appreciate the difficulties which surrounded him during the 
whole period of the revolution. We have now a population of 
seventeen millions of souls, all ardent in patriotism, and attached 
by custom, as well as choice, to a government of their own creation, 
and as thoroughly organized as any on earth. The military de- 
partment is systematized; arms, ammunition, and every other 
species of supplies can be furnished in any quantity at home; and, 
in case of war, we have a credit which could not fail to supply the 
treasury with abundant means. In all these respects our circum- 
stances are very different from what they were sixty-five years ago. 
At that time we may be said to have been alnfost without a govern- 
ment. ‘The mandates of congress were little more than recom- 
mendations to the states, which they obeyed or not at pleasure. 
Our military stores were mostly brought from abroad; our army 
was made up of quotas from the different states, enlisted for short 
periods, and frequently disbanding on the eve of a most important 
movement ; our exchequer was empty; our credit gone; and our 
population, which then amounted to no more than one-sixth its 
present number, was divided by the civil war into two parties, one 
of which rendered every possible assistance to the enemy, and, in 
some parts, proved even a greater annoyance than the presence of 
the foreign invader. 

We are too apt to look back on the revolution as a unanimous 
movement of the people, and to regard all who were engaged in 
those trying scenes as the friends of liberty and America. This, 
however, was far from the fact. Marshall informs us that in 1775, 
immediately after the battle of Lexington, a company of Connec- 
ticut troops were required in New-York to sustain the whigs against 
their tory adversaries. In the same year New-York is known to 
have furnished large and important supplies to the British army. 
At the arrival of General Howe in 1776, large crowds of devoted 
royalists assembled on the shore to receive him, renewed their oaths 
of fidelity to the crown, and many took up arms and joined his 
standard. In New-Jersey great numbers of troops were enlisted 
on the part of the king, and it is thought that in both New-Jersey 
and New-York the number that joined the royal standard was quite 
equal to that which enlisted in the army of the republic. In the 
two Carolinas royal regiments were raised in 1776 and 1779, 
consisting of more than two thousand troops. Even the person of 
Washington was far from being secure against tory zeal, and, in 
one instance at least, a conspiracy was formed to deliver him up to 
the English, in which some of his own guard participated. Indeed, 
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so great was the disaffection of the people at one time that it 
threatened the most serious consequences, and caused even 
Washington to speak somewhat doubtingly of the result. While 
flying through the Jerseys, deserted by his own troops, who were 
marching off by regiments, and closely pursued by his powerful 
and victorious foe, he writes to his brother thus :—‘‘ We are in a 
very disaffected part of the province, and, between you and me, I 
think our affairs are in a very bad condition: not so much from 
the apprehension of General Howe’s army as from the defection 
of New-York, the Jerseys, and Pennsylvania. In short, the con- 
duct of the Jerseys has been most infamous. Instead of turning 
out to defend their country, and affording aid to our army, they are 
making their submission as fast as they can. If they had givenus 
any support we might have made a stand at Hackensack, and after 
that at Brunswick ; but the few militia that were in arms disbanded 
themselves, and left the poor remains of our army to make the best 
we could of it.” ‘In a word, my dear sir, if every nerve is not 
strained to recruit the new army with all possible expedition, I 
think the game is pretty nearly up, owing, in a great measure, to 
the insidious arts of the enemy and disaffection of the colonies 
before mentioned, but principally to the ruinous policy of short 
enlistments, and placing too great a dependence on the militia.” 

The dependence placed on the militia of the several states, and 
the system of short enlistments, which had been adopted by con- 
gress, arose from the extreme jealousy which the people entertained 
of a standing army. They were not more disposed to submit their 
necks to the yoke of a military despotism than they were to that 
of the British king. We must be permitted to respect the feeling 
which thus led them to guard their dearest interests, but we cannot, 
at the same time, fail to regret a caution which, it is now apparent, 
was ill-judged, and which was the cause of some of the most serious 
embarrassments that Washington was called to encounter. He 
opposed it with all his strength, and finally so far overcame the 
scruples of congress as to induce them to adopt, in part, his views. 
‘Can any thing,” he writes to the president of that body, “be 
more destructive to the recruiting service than giving ten dollars 
bounty for six weeks service of the militia who come in, you 
cannot tell how; go, you cannot tell when; and act, you cannot 
tell where; consume your provisions, exhaust your stores, and 
leave you at last at a critical moment ?” 

To add to the embarrassments occasioned by this legalized de- 
sertion, the condition of the soldiers was often most afflicting. 
Few armies have ever been called to suffer what the army of our 
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revolution passed through in achieving the independence of 
America. “I believe, or at least hope,” says Washington in a 
letter to Bryan Fairfax before the great drama was opened, ‘that 
we have virtue enough left among us to deny ourselves every 
thing but the bare necessaries of life.” It was a noble, a sublime 
faith, and deserved the rich rewards with which it was destined 
to be crowned. The result proved that it was a faith which had 
not been misplaced: amidst all their sufferings, the majority of the 
people continued firm to the last. Not only did they often want the 
common necessaries of life, but even the means of subsistence and 
the ordinary clothing necessary to preserve them against the cold and 
storms of a northern winter. During the winter of 1777-8, while 
the army was at Valley Forge, in Pennsylvania, its sufferings were 
past description. Large numbers were not only destitute of shoes 
but also of blankets, and instead of reposing themselves on com- 
fortable beds, were obliged to sit up all night by camp fires to keep 
from freezing. ‘‘ We have,” says Washington in one of his letters, 
“‘by a field return this day made no less than two thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight men, now in camp, unfit for duty, be- 
cause they are barefoot and otherwise naked.” ‘The soap, 
vinegar, and other articles allowed by congress, we see none of, 
nor have we seen them, I believe, since the battle of Brandywine. 
The first, indeed, we have now little occasion for ; few men having 
more than one shirt, many only the moity of one, and some none 
at all.” ‘For some days there has been little less than a famine 
incamp. A part of the army have been a week without any kind 
of flesh, and the rest three or four days. The soldiers are naked 
and starving.” 

What aggravated the distress of the commander-in-chief was the 
fact, that he could not make his true situation known, and that in 
the midst of his weakness he was obliged to appear strong lest he 
should invite the advances of his enemy. He was, therefore, ex- 
posed to censure for his inactivity without being able to vindicate 
himself, and even blamed for going into winter quarters, although 
his force was inadequate to any effective service, and the weather 
exceedingly severe. In speaking of the remonstrance of the 
Pennsylvania legislature against his retiring to Valley Forge, he 
thus feelingly alludes to his situation :—‘‘ I can assure those gen- 
tlemen that it is a much easier and less distressing thing to draw 
remonstrances in a comfortable room by a good fireside, than: to 
occupy a cold, bleak hill, and sleep under frost and snow without 
clothes or blankets. However, although they seem to have little 
feeling for the naked and distressed soldiers, I fee] superabundantly 
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for them, and from my soul I pity those miseries which it is neither 
in my power to relieve or prevent.” 

In the midst of his difficulties his only relief was to address 
himself to congress: but that body was able to afford him but little 
succor. Its own powers were too feeble to command respect. Its 
mandates were disregarded; its requisitions on the states were 
seldom fully answered. With a bankrupt treasury, a ruined com- 
merce, a depreciated currency, and resources that were every- 
where exhausted, the most that it could do was to issue new sup- 
plications to the states, and clothe the commander-in-chief with 
new powers. In this way the war dragged on. Congress was 
firm ; Washington faltered not in the midst of all his trials. He 
rose with the occasion which called forth his exertions, and was 
never so great as when surrounded by ruin. His letters throughout 
breathe the same determined spirit, and are mostly marked with 
an unshaken confidence in the result. ‘I do not believe,” he 
says, “that Providence has done so much for nothing.” Again, 
‘“«'The great Governor of the universe has led us too long and too 
far on the road to happiness and glory to forsake us in the midst of 
it.” When asked what he would do if Philadelphia should be 
taken, he replied :—‘‘ We will retreat beyond the Susquehanna 
river; and thence, if necessary, to the Alleghany mountains.” The 
American army was many times subdued, but the spirit of such a 
man could not be conquered. When his army was dwindled to a 
handful, and Lord Cornwallis was about sailing for England with 
the tidings of its dispersion, he suddenly turned on his pursuers, 
crossed the Delaware in the face of a keen wintry wind, accom- 
panied with snow and sleet, and while large cakes of ice were float- 
ing fearfully down the current; and, by a master stroke of daring 
and generalship, won a decided victory, which retrieved his sinking 
fortunes and restored the confidence of his countrymen. 

Much has been said of the merits of Washington as a military 
commander, and some have assigned him the very highest, and 
others only a moderately advanced position among the heroes of 
the world. We are persuaded that in neither of these extremes is 
his true position to be found. Washington possessed a strong, 
masculine understanding ; a steady, unwavering courage; and the 
greatest firmness of purpose. But his genius was inferior to that 
of Napoleon, Hannibal, Cesar, or Cromwell. His mind acted 
slowly, and although his judgment, when once formed, was sound 
beyond that of his most distinguished compeers, yet it was not the 
intuitive sense of a commanding genius, and always derived aid 
from a consultation with others. His battles were, therefore, 
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planned with skill and ability, but an unexpected event—a move- 
ment of the enemy which had not been foreseen—an accident which 
interfered with his original plan, was very apt to derange his whole 
operations and decide the fate of the day against him. Such un- 
looked-for occurrences occasioned his losses at Long Island, at 
Brandywine, at Germantown. But his prudence and skillful 
arrangements saved him in all these cases from total defeat. It 
was not thus however with the great captains whom we have named. 
The towering genius of Napoleon, for instance, enabled him to meet, 
at the fortunate moment, any untoward obstacle or to grasp any un- 
expected advantage. Brougham justly observes, that it was his 
glory never to let an error pass unprofited by himself, nor to give 
his adversary an advantage which he could not ravish from him 
with ample interest before it was turned to any fatal account. He 
possessed an intuitive perception of his enemy’s position, strength, 
and motions, and an accurate knowledge of all that battalions 
could perform. His generals yielded to his decisions as to a 
master mind, never doubting, even for a moment, his superior 
skill, and regarding his knowledge as little short of inspiration. 

It would be in vain to claim for Washington a genius so tran- 
scendent. But if he was inferior to Napoleon in this, the highest 
endowment of the mere warrior, he was far superior to him in 
wisdom. Macauley quaintly observes, that “the French emperor 
is among conquerors what Voltaire is among writers, a miraculous 
child. His splendid genius was frequently clouded by fits of 
humor as absurdly perverse as those of the pet of the nursery, 
who quarrels with his food and dashes his playthings to pieces.” 
Washington, on the other hand, was what the same writer says of 
Cromwell, “emphatically a man.” He was never elated by suc- 
cess ; never intoxicated by victory. He had a manly strength of un- 
derstanding ; a steadiness of mind which allowed neither flattery 
nor passion to move him from the fixed purpose of his soul. He 
had nothing in common with that class of great men whose conduct 
attracts attention in lower posts, but who exhibit their incapacity as 
soon as they are called to take the lead: but his truly great mind, 
neither seeking honors nor shunning responsibilities, reposed in 
placid dignity in the loftiest stations, expanding without effort to 
fill the vaster sphere of his duties. 

As a mere warrior, then, his place was in the second rank. 
But as the champion of liberty; as the defender of the rights of 
man ; as a hero, whose sword was drawn only for the good of his 
fellows, he knew no equal. His natural endowments, too, were 
great. His courage, whether in council or in battle, was of the 
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most perfect kind. It may be said, indeed, that he knew no fear. 
“What I admire in Christopher Columbus,” says Turgot, “is, 
not his having discovered the new world, but his having gone to 
search for it on the faith of an opinion.” Washington acted on the 
“faith of an opinion.” Whatever he believed to be for the good 
of the state ; for the advancement of the condition of his fellows ; 
in short, whatever he conceived to be right, he pursued without 
regard to personal consequences. He had, besides, a hardy, 
athletic frame, an iron constitution, and a mind well adapted to 
the details of camp movements. If he could not, like Napoleon, 
remember the exact position of each company, each battalion, each 
gun, his papers were kept with that precision, and his business con- 
ducted with that order, which gave him an advantage almost as com- 
manding. He, also, often displayed the highest qualities of a great 
military captain. There are few achievements in the annals of 
military warfare more brilliant than the passage of the Delaware, 
and the surprise of the enemy at Trenton, or the attack at Princeton 
a few hours afterward. They were both conceived in the highest 
spirit of military enterprise, exhibiting a mind of no ordinary 
capacity, and rendered doubly brilliant both by the depressing 
circumstances of the republican army and the happy influence 
which they exercised on the fortunes of America. His closing 
victory at Yorktown was in the more ordinary routine of military 
operations, but was a glorious termination to his warlike career. 
We are not quite sure that we have done our great countryman 
justice in this comparison. It certainly should not be forgotten 
that he was at the head of a small, ill-provided army, operating 
over an immense space, and that his highest ambition was not to 
distinguish himself as a warrior. It is not, therefore, possible to 
pronounce with certainty what he might have been under other 
circumstances. From the time that he accepted the post of com- 
mander-in-chief he had in view one great object, the emancipation 
of his country ; and from the first he felt that the stake was of too 
much importance to be put in jeopardy by any great attention to 
his own reputation. The leading principle of his revolutionary 
career was success—the success of his country, not of himself. In 
planning his battles he was, therefore, always particular not to 
risk the state—not to put himself in a position which might enable 
the enemy, by one bold and fortunate stroke, to put an end to 
American liberty. He acted, therefore, under a constant restraint, 
a restraint salutary to his country, but, doubtless, prejudicial to 
himself. ‘I know,” he says, in a letter to Joseph Reed, “the 
unhappy predicament I stand in: I know that much is expected 
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of me: I know that without men, without arms, without ammuni- 
tion, without any thing fit for the accommodation of a soldier, little 
is to be done: and, what is mortifying, I know that I cannot stand 
justified to the world without exposing my own weakness and 
injuring the cause, which I am determined not to do.” ‘My own 
situation is so irksome to me at times that, if I did not consult the 
public good more than my own tranquility, I should, long ere this, 
have put every thing on the cast of a die.” 

There is an incident, resting on the authority of Colonel Picker- 
ing, and connected with what is commonly called Conway’s cabal, 
which finely illustrates this self-sacrificing principle in the cha- 
racter of Washington. From the close of the disastrous campaign 
of 1776 there were in various circles whispers unfavorable to the 
military reputation of the commander-in-chief, which, after the 
battle of Germantown, began to assume a more open front. It 
afterward appeared that they were circulated by the agency of 
General Conway and a few others, with the apparent object of 
destroying Washington, and of elevating General Gates on the 
Tuins of his reputation and fortunes. It is said that he was already 
aware of these designs, although he took no pains to counteract 
them. While his enemies were thus plotting his destruction, and 
laying their plans to secure the elevation of Gates, who might now 
be regarded, in some sense, as his rival, rumors floated from the 
north that the whole of Burgoyne’s army had surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war. Should this prove true it might naturally 
be supposed that the friends of the victorious general would push 
their schemes to a successful issue, and that the star of Washing- 
ton, dimmed by the transcendent lustre of his rival, might sink to 
rise no more. For some time this vague report was unconfirmed, 
but at length a horseman, covered with dust and mud, rode up to 
Washington’s quarters. Colonel Pickering was with him at the 
time, and was sent out to receive the dispatches. The commander- 
in-chief hastily broke the seal of the package and glanced over the 
contents. It was the official announcement of the first great 
victory won by the arms of the young republic over its powerful 
foe. Burgoyne had indeed fallen. As Washington continued to 
read his hand trembled—the color forsook his cheek—the paper 
fell to the floor—his lips moved—the silent tear found its way 
down his care-worn cheek, and, with his hands clasped, and his 
eyes raised to heaven, he remained for some time in an attitude of 
thanksgiving for so mighty a deliverance. “I then saw,” said 
Colonel Pickering, “ how much superior, in the mind of this great 
man, was the love of his country to all selfish feelings.” 
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The independence of America having been at length achieved, 
Washington retired to his estate at Mount Vernon loaded with 
honors, and carrying with him the affections of a grateful people. 
He had left his favorite residence early in the year 1775 to attend 
the meeting of the second congress at Philadelphia, since which 
time he had visited it casually but once on his way to Yorktown 
in 1781; and yet it was the home of his delight—the scene for 
which his heart ardently panted in the midst of his cares, and 
toward which he anxiously looked as the place at which he was 
to repose his weary frame after his long and toilsome journey. At 
length, however, he found his long-coveted retirement. ‘‘'The 
scene,” he writes, ‘‘is at last closed. I feel myself eased of a 
load of public care, and hope to spend the remainder of my days 
in cultivating the affections of good men and in the practice of the 
domestic virtues.” In a letterto Lafayette he recurs to the subject 
in still more touching language: ‘On the twenty-third of De- 
cember,” he says, “‘I presented congress my commission, and 
having made them my last bow, entered these doors on the eve of 
Christmas an older man by near nine years than when [ left 
them.” ‘I have not only retired from all public employments, but 
I am retiring within myself, and shall be able to view the solitary 
walk and tread the paths of private life with heartfelt satisfaction. 
Envious of none, I am determined to be pleased with all ; and this, 
my dear friend, being the order of my march, I will move gently 
down the stream of life until I sleep with my fathers.” 

The affection between this excellent young nobleman and the 
grave and thoughtful Washington is a subject on which we 
always delight to dwell. The youth, fired with a lofty enthusiasm 
in the cause of America, had forsaken his princely estate, the wife 
of his bosom, the exalted station to which he was born, and in the 
gloomiest period of the war, when our army was supposed to be 
flying before a triumphant foe, and our government had not even 
the scanty means to provide him with a passage across the ocean, 
fitted out a vessel at his own expense, and, before he had reached 
his twentieth year, offered himself as a volunteer in the American 
army, and, having been invested by congress with the commission 
of a major-general, was quartered in the family of the commander- 
in-chief. Washington soon contracted for him an ardent and sin- 
cere attachment, to which the bosom of the young nobleman 
responded with filial tenderness. The gay and chivalrous French- 
man was always singularly agreeable to the grave and care-worn 
general, and their intimacy ripened into a steady affection, which 
was sundered only by death. It is a pleasing incident of the 
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revolution to which the genius of Edward Everett has paid a just 
and beautiful tribute, that “by the side of Washington, from his 
broad plantations ; of Greene, from his forge; of Stark, from his 
almost pathless forests and granite hills; of Putnam, from his 
humble farm,” there should be a place at the war-council for a 
young nobleman from the gay court of Versailles. But strange as 
was the compound, it was cemented by the cause, and republican 
America cherishes the name of her Lafayette, and places it in the 
galaxy of her noblest sons by the side of Washington, Franklin, 
Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Jay, Henry, Mason, 
Greene, Knox, Morris, Pinckney, Clinton, and Rutledge... 

Toward the end of 1784 Lafayette, having returned to America 
at the pressing instance of Washington and his revolutionary com- 
panions, visited Mount Vernon and renewed his personal inter- 
course with his paternal friend. The meeting was one of great 
tenderness, and the separation seems to have made a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of Washington, who accompanied his young 
friend on his way as far as Annapolis, when they parted to meet no 
more in this world. On reaching his home, Washington wrote to 
him in a manner which showed the strength of those ties by which 
the two warriors were bound together. ‘‘In the moment of our 
separation,” he says, “‘ upon the road ag I traveled, and every hour 
since, I have felt all that love, respect, and attachment for you, with 
which length of years, close connection, and your great merits 
have inspired me. I often asked myself, as our carriages sepa- 
rated, whether that was the last sight I should ever have of you: 
and though I wished to say no, my fears answered yes. I called 
to mind the days of my youth and found they had long since fled 
to return no more ; that I was now descending the hill which I had 
been fifty-two years in climbing; and that, though I was blessed 
with a good constitution, I was of a short-lived family, and might 
soon expect to be entombed in the mansion of my fathers. These 
thoughts darkened the shades, gave a gloom to the picture, and 
clouded the prospect of seeing you again. But I will not repine; 
I have had my day.” 

This is not only the language of affection, but also of retirement ; 
of one whose heart, divested of public cares, delights to revive the 
images of the past and dwell on its cherished friendships. Washing- 
ton sincerely loved his quiet and elegant retreat, as well as the 
pursuits of a country life. ‘The life of a husbandman,” he says, 
“‘of all others, is the most delightful. It is honorable, it is 
amusing, and, with judicious management, it is profitable.” But 
the shades of Mount Vernon were rendered still more dear to him 
Vou. Il.—4 
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since the close of his arduous public duties, both because they 
afforded him the repose toward which he had so long looked with 
a wishful eye, and because the attraction of his great name filled 
the noble halls of his country mansion with the great, the wise, 
and the good; the sharers of his renown; the companions of 
his toil. 

But the revolution was, as yet, but half accomplished. The 
glaring defects of the confederation, which had been sufficiently 
embarrassing during our protracted struggle with Great Britain, 
now that the strong motive for union, presented by the common 
danger, was removed, became still more obvious, and the country, 
from one extreme to the other, was greatly suffering for the want 
of a more efficient form of government. Washington, although 
devoted to his retirement, was not so occupied by his farms as to 
lose sight of his country. He had long been sensible of the great 
defects in the articles of confederation, and had, from his retreat, 
watched, with the eye of a father, the workings of that system 
which was to govern this great family of republics; and he saw, 
with the deepest concern, that a remedy must soon be provided or 
the blood of the revolution had been spilled in vain. His letters 
disclose the ardent feelings of his patriotic heart, and breathe forth 
his sorrow and mortification at so unwelcome a discovery. ‘It 
was but the other day,” he writes, ‘‘that we were shedding our 
blood to obtain the constitutions under which we live, and now we 
are unsheathing the sword to overturn them.” In another letter he 
observes, ‘I think often of our situation and view it with concern.” 
And again, ‘“‘ From the high ground we stood upon, to be so fallen, 
so lost, is really mortifying.” In a letter to Mr. Jay he advocates 
a more liberal grant of powers to congress, and adds: ‘‘ Requisi- 
tions are now little better than a jest and a by-word throughout the 
land. If you tell the legislatures they have violated the treaty of 
peace, and invaded the prerogatives of the confederacy, they will 
laugh you in the face. What, then, isto bedone? Things cannot 
go on in the same train for ever. It is much to be feared, as you 
observe, that the better kind of people, being disgusted with these 
circumstances, will have their minds prepared for any revolution 
whatever. We are apt to run from one extreme to another. To 
anticipate, and prevent disastrous contingences, would be the part 
of wisdom and patriotism. What astonishing changes a few years 
are capable of producing! I am told that even respectable cha- 
racters speak of a monarchical form of government without horror. 
From thinking proceeds speaking ; thence to acting is often but a 
single step. What a triumph for our enemies to verify their pre- 
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dictions! What a triumph for the advocates of despotism, to find 
that we are incapable of governing ourselves! and that systems 
founded on the basis of equal liberty are merely ideal and falla- 
cious! Would to God that wise measures may be taken in time 
to avert the consequences we have too much reason to appre- 
hend !” 

Fortunately for the great experiment of self-government, the 
‘“‘ wise measures,” so ardently looked to by the FATHER OF HIS 
COUNTRY, were taken in time to save the republic. The conven- 
tion, which was called at Philadelphia in 1'787, framed that glorious 
constitution under which we have, for more than fifty years, gone 
on triumphantly in the path of human progress prospering and to 
prosper, and proving that ‘‘ systems, founded on the basis of equal 
liberty,” are neither zdeal nor fallacious. On the adoption of this 
constitution, the people unanimously called Washington from his 
loved retirement to preside in the chair of state and set in motion 
the wheels of the new government. Loth to abandon the quiet 
and peaceful pursuits which he had chosen, and especially to 
forsake his delightful abode on the banks of the Potomac, but still 
more loth to disobey the call of his country, he yielded to the 
popular will, and repaired to New-York to mingle again in the 
stormy scenes of public life. In his private journal his feelings on 
this occasion are thus chronicled: ‘‘ About ten o’clock, I bade 
adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life, and to domestic felicity, 
and with a mind oppressed with more anxious and painful sensa- 
tions than I have words to express, set out for New-York with the 
best disposition to render service to my country, in obedience to 
its call, but with less hope of answering its expectations.” 

It was with good reason that Washington was anxious about the 
task on which he was entering. The throes which accompanied 
the birth of the constitution had deeply agitated the people, and 
already the germs of those two great parties which afterward 
divided the country had begun to make their appearance. The 
conflict of the revolution, and the looseness, not to say anarchy, 
which prevailed under the old confederation, had developed two 
distinct tendencies—one toward aristocracy, and the other toward 
democracy. These two tendencies were strongly manifested in 
the convention which framed the constitution, and that instrument 
was the result of a compromise between them. ‘I consent to this 
constitution,” said Dr. Franklin, ‘‘ because I expect no better, and 
because I am not sure it is not the best. The opinions I have had 
of its errors I sacrifice to the public good.” ‘There are some 
things in the new form,” writes Washington, “which never did, 
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and, I am persuaded, never will obtain my cordial approbation ; 
but I did then conceive, and do now most firmly believe that, in 
the aggregate, it is the best constitution that can be obtained at 
this epoch; and that this or a dissolution awaits our choice.” 
‘‘No man in the United States, I suppose,” says Jefferson, “ ap- 
proved of every tittle of the constitution, and no one, I believe, 
approved more of it than I did.” 

But although the constitution was thus, in the main, satisfactory ; 
and was finally adopted by eleven out of the thirteen states, yet the 
opinions which had prevailed in the convention were not forgotten, 
and the people were prepared to look with suspicion on the manner 
in which it should be construed by the administration. The debates 
on its adoption in the local conventions proved, besides, exceed- 
ingly stormy, and two distinct parties were formed, one in favor 
and one. against the constitution; the former being called the 
federal party, and the latter the anti-federal. In this agitated state 
of society, Washington, without ambition; strong in the affections 
of the people; and with a single eye to the good of his country, 
commenced the difficult task of organizing the new government. 
Mr. Jefferson, who had been a conspicuous leader in the revolution, 
who had succeeded Dr. Franklin as minister at the court of Ver- 
sailles, and whose splendid talents and great experience in public 
affairs eminently qualified him for the station, was placed at the 
head of the department of state; Mr. Hamilton, who had been an 
officer in the army, and was also possessed of great abilities, integ- 
rity, and patriotism, was placed at the head of the treasury; and 
General Knox, who had been in the war department under the 
confederation, was continued in his office. 

When the constitution was adopted Mr. Jefferson was in France, 
and took no part in the discussions either for or against it. Colonel 
Hamilton, on the other hand, had been a member of the convention, 
and was known to have advocated a larger grant of powers to the 
general government. On coming into the treasury department he 
made his celebrated report on the subject of the finances, in which 
he recommended the funding system, the assumption of the state 
debts, and the establishment of a national bank. The opinions 
which he had advocated in the convention were immediately 
associated with these measures, and those who were jealous 
of the central government thought they saw in his financial plans 
a strong tendency to increase its powers, and to mold it after the 
British model. The debates were consequently long and stormy, 
and men began to aggregate, as if by elective attraction, into 
distinct parties. ‘Those who sustained the measures of the trea- 
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sury, and were thus understood to favor a strong federa] govern- 
ment, were called federalists, and those who were for reserving 
the largest possible share of power to the people and the states, 
and for withholding it from the general government, were called 
democrats. Mr. Hamilton was soon the acknowledged head of 
the former, and Mr. Jefferson of the latter. 

Washington was greatly perplexed. He had never made 
political science his study, and as the debates advanced, and 
arguments poured upon him from the national forum against the 
proposed measures, his embarrassments increased, and for a time 
he was undecided. He had, however, great confidence both in the 
wisdom and virtue of Hamilton, and, on the whole, his judgment 
inclined him to favor the new financial schemes. His deliberation 
was calm and uninfluenced by party excitement; and his mind, 
settled at length, resumed its wonted firmness. The recommenda- 
tions of Hamilton passed both houses by small majorities and 
received the immediate sanction of the president. ‘The wisdom of 
these measures is, to this day, a matter of difference between 
politicians : but whatever may have been their ultzmate tendency, 
there can scarcely be a doubt that their zmmediate effect was 
salutary. At any rate there was a vast improvement on the loose 
and shackling proceedings under the confederation. Confidence 
revived ; agriculture and commerce were stimulated; activity 
reappeared in business; the public credit was restored ; and the 
country rose rapidly from its depressed condition. ‘The result was, 
at the time, fortunate for the success of Washington’s administra- 
tion, and, after making a tour through the country, he observes, 
‘“‘ Every day’s experience of the government seems to confirm its 
establishment and render it more popular.” ‘Our affairs,” says 
Jefferson, ‘are proceeding in a train of unparalleled prosperity. 
This arises from the real improvements of our government ; from 
the unbounded confidence reposed in it by the people; their zeal 
to support it; and their conviction that a solid union is the best 
rock of their safety.” 

Washington was re-elected. Both Hamilton and Jefferson, 
though heading opposite parties, joined in pressing solicitations for 
him to remain at the head of the government. He yielded once 
more to the public voice, but it was with an increased reluctance, 
and only because he was, on every hand, assured that his command- 
ing influence was now even more necessary than ever to keep 
steady the ark of government. The political horizon bore a 
threatening aspect on every side, and the elements were in strange 
commotion. Besides the plunder of our commerce by Algiers; a 
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vexatious Indian war ; dissensions in the cabinet; and the discon- 
tents occasioned by a tax on domestic spirits, there was an ominous 
cloud gathering across the Atlantic—a tremendous revolution had 
taken place in France. From the first, Washington seems to have 
had apprehensions of this new-born republic. “If it ends,” he 
wrote in 1789, “‘as our last accounts predict, that nation will be 
the most powerful and happy in Europe; but I fear, though it has 
gone triumphantly through the first paroxysm, it is not the last it 
has to encounter before matters are finally settled.” His fears 
proved to be but too well founded. 

Washington had scarcely entered on his second term when in- 
telligence arrived that the French republic had declared war 
against England. He was at Mount Vernon, at a distance from 
his cabinet, when he heard the news, but he did not fail to see that 
this event must necessarily produce a serious influence on our 
foreign relations, and that great care and circumspection would be 
required to prevent the United States from being embroiled with 
the contending powers. He, therefore, immediately wrote to Mr. 
Jefferson, avowing his determination to preserve a strict neutrality, 
and, on returning to the seat of government, which was now re- 
moved to Philadelphia, summoned a meeting of the cabinet, and 
laid the subject before them. ‘They were unanimous in favor of 
a strict neutrality, and the president immediately issued his pro- 
clamation ‘‘ forbidding the citizens of the United States to take part 
in any hostilities on the seas either with or against the belligerent 
powers,” and ‘‘ enjoining them to refrain from all acts and proceed- 
ings inconsistent with the duties of a friendly nation toward those 
at war.” 

This measure, both in regard to its character and consequences, 
was one of the most important of Washington’s administration. It 
was the only course which could have saved us from being drawn 
into the vortex of European wars, and its wisdom is now generally 
acknowledged. But although it was well received at first, yet as 
new intelligence arrived and spread like wild-fire through the 
country, an irresistible sympathy was kindled in favor of the 
French republic, and the democratic party availing themselves of 
this sudden advantage, used it with tremendous force against the 
administration. Jefferson had retired from the cabinet, and the 
president could no longer use his mighty influence to still the 
murmurings of the people. Hamilton was attacked on every side, 
and even the long services and lofty character of the president did 
not shield him from the shafts of party strife. In this state of the 
public mind came the French minister, Genet, with all the ardor 
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of a new convert, to add fuel to the flame, and, before his mad 
career was fairly checked, a new firebrand was thrown into the 
combustibles in the shape of Jay’s Treaty. 

The predilections of Hamilton for the British constitution were 
now remembered, and it was said that the administration favored 
the old enemy of America in preference to republican France. The 
levees of the president; his formality and state; his custom of 
opening congress by a set speech, after the manner of the British 
king, were all brought into view and assigned as evidences of 
his attachment to Great Britain, and as reasons why he extended no 
sympathy to our former ally and friend. In the midst of this storm 
of popular wrath Washington swerved neither to the right hand nor 
to the left. The high moral qualities which he had so often ex- 
hibited in his brilliant career, shone forth in all their sublimity, and 
his unparalleled greatness was never exhibited to so much advan- 
tage. He enforced with a firm hand the neutrality which he had 
proclaimed ; he placed an immediate check on the high-handed 
assumptions of Genet ; he confirmed the treaty with England ; and 
marched an army into Pennsylvania to enforce obedience to the 
laws. 

We have said elsewhere that Washington entered not into the 
spirit of that reformation which he did so much to advance, and of 
which Jefferson was the soul. His ideas of government were 
liberal, but they were strict. Both his habits of life and his modes 
of thinking inclined him to a government of law emanating from 
the centre, and not from the circumference. But his motives were 
as pure as the dew of heaven; his only object the good of his 
country ; and to this he hesitated not to offer up his own spotless 
reputation. ‘In eight years of a turbulent and tempestuous ad- 
ministration,” says Mr. Adams, ‘“ Washington had settled upon 
firm foundations the practical execution of the constitution of the 
United States. In the midst of the most appalling obstacles, 
through the bitterest internal dissensions, and the most formidable 
combinations of foreign antipathies and cabals, he had subdued all 
opposition to the constitution itself; had averted all dangers of 
European war ; had redeemed the captive children of his country 
from Algiers; had reduced by chastisement, and conciliated by 
kindness the most hostile of the Indian tribes; had restored the 
credit of the nation and redeemed their reputation of fidelity to the 
performance of their obligations ; had provided for the total extin- 
guishment of the public debt; had settled the Union upon the firm 
foundation of principle ; and had drawn around his head, for the 
admiration and emulation of after times, a brighter blaze of glory 
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than had ever encircled the brow of hero or statesman, patriot 
or sage.” 

Such was the career of Washington. Brilliant as were his 
achievements in the field, his never-dying fame rests on a foundation 
firmer, deeper, more abiding than that of a mere military conqueror. 
It is, indeed, something that he sustained the weight of an almost 
desperate war—that he led on the armies of his country to final 
victory—that, by his valor and discretion, assisted and sustained 
by that bright galaxy of statesmen upon whose memory we so 
much delight to dwell, he secured the independence of these 
United States. But how do these achievements, great as they 
are, sink into insignificance before his lofty virtues; his exact 
justice ; his unwavering firmness ; his deep devotion to the cause 
of human rights; his sublime dependence on Him who “ stretched 
the north over the empty space, and hung the world upon nothing.” 

In another part of our article we have called attention to the 
astonishing genius of Napoleon. He rushes before the imagination 
like a meteor blazing through the night. He spurns opposition— 
he laughs at difficulties—he grasps, as it were, the energies of the 
world, and moves them to his purposes. Armies rise at his bidding 
—kings tremble before him—his arm is stretched out in power over 
half the world. At one time we behold him rushing before his 
wavering columns through a shower of Austrian grape, and, by one 
masterly display of heroism, deciding the fate of a great battle—at 
another, entering France a solitary prisoner from Elba, and without 
armies, or generals, or exchequers, ‘“‘overwhelming a dynasty by the 
power of his name.” But, alas! how our admiration falters when 
we reflect that these great qualities were prostituted to the purposes 
of amean and selfish ambition! 'To build himself a name—to found 
an empire—to aggrandize a family, he subverted the liberty of 
nations and deluged the world in blood. 

It was not thus with Washington. The transcendent lustre of 
his career is tarnished by no spot that can dim its brightness. If 
he was great in battle, he was still greater in the cabinet, and 
greatest of all in the quiet retirement of private life. No suspicions 
rest on his memory—no cruelty marked his career—no success 
seduced him from the path of duty. His truly great mind arose 
above all selfish considerations. He drew his sword in defense of 
human rights, and, when the object was achieved, returned it to 
its scabbard. He accepted power to establish the liberties of his 
country, and when the constitution was settled on a firm basis, 
retired “‘ with the veneration of all parties—of all nations—of all 
mankind.” Not coveting power, but holding it only in trust, when, 
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with an army at his back, and strong in the affections of the people, 
he was solicited to found a kingdom and take the crown, he 
spurned with contempt the glittering bauble, and, with character- 
istic modesty, buried the offensive secret in his own bosom. 

Just, firm, noble—sheathed in an armor of principle, which was 
alike proof against the seductions of interest and the threats of 
power, he stood forth in the majesty of his own virtue like a rock 
in the midst of the ocean; and when the storm raged and the 
lightnings of heaven flashed in anger about his head, he caught 
them upon his uplifted sword and conducted them harmless to the 
earth. His patriotism was no transient feeling—now bursting 
forth like the flame of a volcano, and now sinking back into 
night; but steady as the light of the star that twinkles through the 
firmament, he maintained to his latest breath his firm position— 
guiding the steps of that nation which his own sword had made 
free—“‘ holding the balance even between contending parties—pro- 
moting peace—establishing justice—maintaining law—and, at his 
death, bequeathing to his heirs the sword which he had worn, with 
the solemn charge, ‘never to take it from the scabbard but in 
self-defense, or in defense of their country, or their country’s 
freedom.’ ” 

Such was this great man, who, by the unanimous consent of 
mankind, has been styled the FATHER OF HIs couNTRY. In vain 
shall we look back through the vista of departed ages for one 
whose career has left in its track so much glory and so much hap- 
piness. We love his memory, not because he dazzled us by the 
coruscations of his genius, but because he was the friend of man— 
because he founded a nation of freemen—because nations yet un- 
born will rise up to call him blessed. 
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Art. IV.—The Life of the Rev. John Emory, D.D., one of the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By his Eldest 
Son. With an Appendix. 8vo. New-York: G. Lane. 1841. 


TuHoveu it may be true that “every life has enough in it to be 
worth preserving from oblivion,” it is very certain that the world 
looks for something in a biography more than the common course 
of human life. A man’s life must have been marked in some way 
to entitle it to be written after his death, and printed in a book. 
Accordingly, when we hear of a new Life, we ask, naturally 


enough, what the man was, thought, or did, that we should be 


called upon to interest ourselves in the history of his parents, his 
growth, and his decay. Who, then, was John Emory? What did 
he accomplish that his life should be added to the countless bio- 
graphies that have been written? It shall be our purpose in this 
article to answer these questions; not wholly indeed, for that 
would require us to write the life, not a review thereof; but suffi- 
ciently, we trust, to show that the book ought to have been written, 
and that it ought to be read, now that it is put forth. . 

The book before us was prepared by the Rev. Robert Emory, 
of the Baltimore Conference, eldest son of the late Bishop Emory. 
Our reading has convinced us, that, as a general thing, near rela- 
tives are unfit to write biographies. If they indulge their natural 
feelings, they must write under the influence of a partiality suffi- 
ciently strong to hoodwink-an ordinary judgment. The child sees, or 
ought to see, only the bright side of the parent’s character ; but there 
may be a dark side, and the functions of biography are imperfectly 
performed if its views are one-sided. It is true that a very strong 
judgment may act against the tide of natural feeling, and enable 
the son to form tolerably correct opinions in regard to the character 
and conduct of a parent, but even then, there are difficulties, next 
to insurmountable, in the way of his writing a good biography. 
From the nature of the case he will. be acutely sensitive to criticism 
both upon the subject and the manner in which it is treated. He 
must be aware that jealousy will dog his footsteps, that encomiums, 
however well deserved, will be esteemed exaggerations ; and that 
wherever he blames, others, especially if their prejudices or their 
interests are at all involved, will believe that affection has lightened 
the dark hues of the picture, and that in every censure there is 
more than meets the eye. He will, therefore, be in danger of 
running into the extremes of avoiding merited censure and of: 
withholding just praise. Under these circumstances, it 1s almost 
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impossible for him to write with freedom and power. He walks 
in fetters. 

These objections all passed through the mind of the author before 
he commenced writing, and for a long time seemed conclusive. 
But at length the alternative was presented of sacrificing his own 
delicacy, or depriving the church of any memorial of one who so 
well deserved to be embalmed in her holiest recollections. Such 
a question could not long remain undecided. The sense of per- 
sonal delicacy gave way before the call of duty, and the author at 
last undertook a task which, if possible, he would have gladly 
avoided. We have good reason to rejoice in this result. The 
issue of his labors is before us, in one of the most interesting bio- 
graphies we have ever read. The following extract from the 
preface shows that he went to work with a full understanding of 
the difficulties arising from his peculiar position :— 


“To those who were intimately acquainted with the subject of this 
memoir, the author is apprehensive that he will appear sometimes to 
have sacrificed the reputation of the father to the delicacy of the son. 
If others shall rise from its perusal with the belief that it is an eulo 
exaggerated by the partiality of the writer, let them consider that this 
itself would be no small tribute to Bishop Emory’s character, if, in the 
contemplation of it, the fidelity of the biographer had yielded to the 
overpowering influence of filial affection. But it is believed that no 
such charge can justly be preferred. ‘The author has certainly not 
sought to find faults in the subject of his memoir merely to show his 
own impartiality as a historian ; but, at the same time, he has given as 
faithful a narrative as an intimate acquaintance with the deceased, 
access to all his papers, and communication with his friends, enabled 
him to prepare.” 


The author has succeeded, to a very remarkable extent, in pre- 
senting his subject fairly. And yet we think he has been somewhat 
cramped by his position, and that whatever deficiency of ease and 
freedom may be noticed in the book, can be traced to this cause. 
The plan, and indeed the entire execution of the biography, are 
highly creditable. The skill of a biographer is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in bringing strong points into relief, and making 
features of minor interest subordinate to them; and herein our 
author has been eminently successful. The division into chapters 
is very well conceived, and the lucid arrangement of details fills up 
the comprehensive outline admirably. For his clear division, to- 
gether with the running titles, and the copious index at the end of 
the volume, which not only facilitate the reading of the book, but 
afford every convenience for reference, the author deserves our 
thanks ; and we wish most heartily that other book-writers would 
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imitate him in this respect. To be sure these things cannot be 
done without labor, but the man who is unwilling to labor for per- 
fection, ought not to write at all. Professional readers as we are, 
we need all these helps, in this day when “ of the making of books 
there is no end,” and we are tired and vexed almost every day for 
the want of them. In the book before us all these things are as 
they should be. Every chapter contains a well-marked period in 
the bishop’s life, or discusses some separate point of interest. The 
style is perspicuous and unaffected ; the author uses good nervous 
English, plain and forcible. He does not deal in periphrasis or 
ambiguity—always direct, he is always understood ; indeed, it is 
clear that he understands himself, and means to be intelligible to 
his readers, not to mystify them. The principal defect of his style 
is its want of ease and grace; and though we may give it the praise 
of neatness, we cannot call it elegant. Still, it possesses the more 
substantial elements of purity and precision—no small recommend- 
ation in these days of Carlyleism and Dialism, when all sorts of 
tricks are played with mother tongue, and he is the finest writer 
who can bring into the language the strangest twists and most 
fantastic inversions. After these remarks upon the execution of 
the work, we proceed now to notice the questions proposed in the 
beginning, and shall make use of our author as we proceed. 

John Emory was born April 11th, 1789. After an excellent 
academical education, he was occupied from his sixteenth year to 
his nineteenth in the study of law, during which period he was 
converted, and became a local preacher. Notwithstanding the 
strenuous opposition of his father, he entered the itinerant ministry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1810, and continued in the 
discharge of its regular duties until 1823, having also been a 
member of the General Conferences of 1816 and 1820, by the last 
of which he was sent to England on a delicate and important mis- 
sion. In 1824 he was called to the Methodist Book Concern, 
where he spent eight laborious years. In 1832 he was elected a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the duties of which 
high office he filled until the twentieth of December, 1835, when 
his career was closed by an accidental death. Such was the life 
of John Emory—at least the shell of it—and that is enough to show 
that he was no ordinary man. But what we want is something 
more than this ; not merely to get hold of the string on which the 
pearls of his life were strung, but to seize upon the gems them- 
selves ; not merely to know by what names he was called, and by 
what honors distinguished among men—as bishop and the like— 
but what were the characters of his moral and spiritual life ; what 
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were his native forces, how they operated upon the world, and 
how, in turn, the world operated upon them. We shall thus know 
what he was, and then we can learn something by seeing how he 
developed this inward life in outward action by finding out what he 
did. From the book before us we can do these things—not, in- 
deed, perfectly, or as far as we might wish; that, no biography 
could afford to us; but better, perhaps, than if this life of a man, 
constitutionally prudent and reserved, whose thoughts were not to 
be fathomed by every passing stranger, had been written by any 
other than his own son; especially, since, as we have already said, 
the son’s reverence for the father, great and deserved though it may 
be, is no blind idolatry. 

Let us look at the first great act of his life. His father, evidently 
a good man, but stern and unyielding, designed him for the bar, 
and had him educated accordingly. He entered upon the practice 
of the law at an unusually early age, with the fairest prospects of 
success. But the young man’s mind had received another bent— 
new impulses were given to him from above, and he felt that he 
must obey them. He resolved to abandon his profession and 
devote himself entirely to the work of the ministry. “It was on 
the ninth of October, 1809,” he writes, ‘‘ that I made a covenant 
on my knees, wrote and signed it, to give up the law, after much 
reading, prayer, and meditation, and on the tenth I did so, though 
my father was very unwilling.” This act, and the spirit that ani- 
mated it, will afford a clew to his entire character. It was not so 
great a thing in itself, this mere giving up of good worldly prospects 
to become a preacher of Christ ; if that were all, we might say that 
he had done no more than many others; nay, that he had done 
less. It is not so great a sacrifice, after all, for a man of any ele- 
vation of soul, to throw aside trifles for realities ; a man altogether 
worldly and selfish might not understand such an act; but for a 
noble spirit, the far greater sacrifice would be to crush its heaven- 
ward tendencies, and suffer them to be trampled in the dust, by 
ambition or avarice, in the great highway of life. But the signifi- 
cance of the act lies in this, that the conflict, in the bosom of this 
youth of twenty, was not merely between worldliness and self-de- 
votion, but between the high claims of a duty whose voice of 
authority he had implicitly obeyed from his childhood, and which 
had grown with his growth until it was interwoven with every fibre 
of his being, and the higher claims of a destiny newly unfolded to 
him and foreign from the early plans and training of his life. He 
revered his father as a wise and good man; nay, he loved him with 
an affection that had not been weakened by severity or alienated 
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by unkindness, for he owed every thing to his father’s love ; he had 
been used to look up to him for advice, and to render the ready 
obedience of a dutiful son ; and now, in the great turning-point of 
his career, he was called upon to disobey! That little lawyer’s 
office in Centreville was the scene, night after night, for months, 
of a mighty struggle. Often have we contemplated it thus: It is 
his duty to preach. He feels the fire within him, and he cannot 
extinguish it—the flame of love to God and man. And yet it has 
not free course ; sometimes he even thinks it is dying away, and 
he longs to give it vent in its natural channels. The world lies 
before him in its wickedness. Men are rushing toward the preci- 
pice of destruction, and he knows that God has made his arm strong 
to pluck them from the awful brink. He sees moral evil, in its 
varied forms of malignant power, battling with the right and the 
true ; a warrior’s spirit is in him, and he longs to stand in the 
thickest of the fray. The life of a man is before him, and he longs 
to fill it with good deeds. His vision embraces even other and 
further scenes. He recollects not only how nobly great souls have 
spent themselves in life, but how nobly, too, they have triumphed 
in death, and he looks forward to the hour, when, after his work is 
done, he too shall achieve that final victory. He is ready to go! 
But he looks even beyond the grave, and there gleams before his 
spirit-vision the crown of eternal life, all radiant with gems—im- 
mortal souls saved through his instrumentality—stars that are to 
shine for ever in his coronet of glory. He must go, though all the 
world oppose him. But let the world speak. It tells him of his 
talents, and the brilliant prospects before him—wealth, distinction, 
a high name among men. It tells him of the poverty, the obscurity, 
nay, it even dares to say, the shame that must come upon him if 
he change his course. More forcibly, it tells him that he has mis- 
taken his way, and that he can be more useful as a weighty citizen 
or honest statesman than as a wandering preacher. Is this all? 
These petty sophisms cannot deceive him; his eye is too keen for 
that. Not that he is unambitious; but that he is all too ambitious 
to limit his undertakings to so narrow and temporary a sphere. If 
this be all, then, the struggle is over. But, ah! the real conflict 
has yet to come. His very virtues are in arms against him. His 
filial love is pointed, an enemy’s weapon, against his own bosom. 
His long habit of obedience binds him with chains of iron. His 
father’s judgment he has always trusted, and can he pronounce it 
incorrect now? Certainly it is not altogether unreasonable ; his 
health is so feeble that he has to relax his studies, and he needs 
the comforts of home, rather than the toils of a circuit. Can we 
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wonder that he was sorely tried? Could we have blamed him for 
a different choice? Blame him we might not, but he would 
assuredly have blamed himself. Had John Emory yielded to his 
father, his integrity and honor would have been fearfully shaken ; 
thereafter he could not have trusted himself. But his integrity and 
honor remained unshaken then, as they did in all after time, form- 
ing the very basis of his manly character. The decision was 
made according to the dictates of his conscience, and even then, 
virtue was not without its heavenly witness and reward. ‘“ The 
moment,” says he, “I entered into this covenant upon my knees, 
I felt my mind relieved, and the peace and love of God to flow 
through my soul, though I had before lost almost all the comforts 
of religion. And ever since I have enjoyed closer and more con- 
stant communion with God than before.” 

We have spoken of this one act of Emory’s life at length, be- 
cause, as we have said, it throws light upon his entire character. 
His integrity we have seen triumphant here, and we believe no 
man ever doubted it afterward. It was written upon every linea- 
ment of his strongly marked countenance ; it spoke in every word 
that fell from his lips; and it was manifest in every action of his 
life. Known and read of all men as it was, it is almost superfluous 
to commemorate the honesty of John Emory. Ambition could not 
tempt it; difficulties could not shake it; gold could not bribe it. 
He adopted his opinions cautiously, because he would receive none 
without the fullest assurance of their truth; and when they were 
adopted, he maintained them manfully, because he believed them 
to be true. It mattered not to him who was his opponent. Except 
that his modesty and tenderness of feeling were wounded by the 
trial, his opposition to Bishop M’Kendree was as vigorous as it 
would have been, if, on the same subject, he had been contending 
with a junior preacher like himself. No disputant could be more 
thoroughly upright in the conduct of a debate than he; sound and 
legitimate reasoning he would employ against any man, sophistry 
he never deigned to use at all. He never committed the fatal error 
of maintaining a good cause by bad arguments. His was not that 
flexible conscience which bends with circumstances. And though 
he was prudent, as we shall see, almost to a proverb, we do not 
believe that an instance could be found, in his whole life, of his 
sacrificing the true to the expedient. In the early stages of the 
presiding elder question he incurred the imputation of radicalism 
by his bold advocacy of what he believed to be a necessary change ; 
and in its later days, he was liable, in the eyes of some, to the 
charge of inconsistency, because he opposed the excesses of per- 
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sons with whom he had before been partially connected. In both 
cases he knew the risk he was running; in both he made up his 
mind as to what was right, and unflinchingly pursued it. 

2. We notice next the strength of will which Mr. Emory exhi- 
bited in obeying the call of duty in opposition to his father’s wishes. 
We have seen that the parent was unbending: he found the son 
worthy of the sire in this same iron trait, which he manifested, not 
merely in the decision, but in adhering to it through two whole 
years of gloom, in which his father refused to hear him preach, or 
even to receive letters from him. What a weight to rest upon the 
young itinerant, in addition to the cares inseparable from his new 
position! ‘It would, doubtless,” says the author, ‘“ be an instructive 
and affecting lesson to peruse the private diary which he kept at this 
period.” It would, indeed, have proved a precious relic ; but even 
without it, we can appreciate the firmness of his conduct in this 
early day of trial, and his subsequent history showed a full develop- 
ment of this powerful element of character. Nor could it ever be 
mistaken for obstinacy, that ‘‘ stubbornness of temper which can 
assign no reasons but mere will for a constancy which acts in the 
nature of dead weight rather than of strength, resembling less the 
reaction of a spring than the gravitation of a stone.” Knowing the 
purity of his own intentions, confiding in his own judgment, and 
perceiving his superiority to most of the men around him, he was 
rarely to be found in that miserable state of suspense which seems 
to form the common atmosphere of men of muddy brains and feeble 
wills. It was surprising to see how such men would fall back and 
clear the way for his coming. It was known that he was a wise and 
thoughtful man, but if it had not been known also, that his will was 
not to be baffled, he never could have attained the power over men 
which he possessed. The great secret of heroism lies, indeed, in 
this strength of will. A man may be as honest as the day and as 
clear-headed as Lord Bacon, but if his will be imbecile, he will be 
thrust aside in the day of trial by men of far humbler pretensions. 
One Mirabeau, in a French revolution, is worth a score of Neckars. 
We are no idolators of mere energy of mind, and yet we are too 
well assured of the immense power it confers on its possessor not 
to honor it, when we find it combined with inflexible integrity and 
directed to noble objects. In Bishop Emory it was exhibited not 
only in that promptness of action which we call decision of cha- 
racter, but also in that well-sustained steadfastness which is per- 
haps more rare, consistency. No one doubted that when the time 
came for action he would be prepared ; no one expected to find the 
deed of one day nullified by that of the next. 
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3. Many strong men keep us in constant fear lest they should 
make some false step. When in possession of power they are 
watched by a thousand anxious eyes. With unimpeachable honesty 
and Roman firmness, they are so destitute of prudence that their 
power is wasted in the endless strifes which they excite by the 
wayside, instead of being treasured up for great emergencies. Not 
so Bishop Emory. He disobeyed his father, it is true, but not 
without foresight on his own part, and wise counsel from his 
friends to fortify his decision. Afterward he was proverbially a 
prudent man. Dr. Bangs says, “that he was always desirous to 
have his errors corrected before they should be exposed to the 
multitude for indiscriminate condemnation.” This combination of 
discretion and firmness is so strongly marked, that we should be 
tempted to illustrate it at length from the biography before us, did 
our limits allow. It must suffice for us to point to his success in 
his very first station, where his remarkable prudence fully justified 
the reply of Bishop Asbury to some who doubted his qualifications 
for the post, ‘‘ Never mind, he has an old head on young shoulders ;” 
to his conduct in his delicate mission to England; to his defense 
of the institutions of the church; to his management of the Book 
Concern ; and, lastly, to his performance of episcopal functions. 
We have traced him through the whole of this career, and found 
him often placed in circumstances of perplexity and even of peril, 
but never once have we found his firmness shaken or his discretion 
at fault. We are aware that this is high praise, and that some have 
tried to impugn his conduct, in certain instances, as indiscreet, to 
say the least; but we are firmly convinced that in no case, even 
the most difficult, could he have done less than he did without 
sacrificing that steadfastness of purpose which he would have died 
sooner than relinquish. He could not have been more discreet, 
even in appearance, without being less firm. But there have not 
been wanting those who considered his very caution a fault; and 
we have heard him charged with a morbidly scrupulous care for 
his own reputation. A newly published book was once under dis- 
cussion in the presence of one of our living bishops, and several 
errors, evidently the result of carelessness, being pointed out, the 
bishop remarked, ‘‘ Brother Emory would have worked his finger 
nails off before such inaccuracies could appear in a publication of 
his.” 'The remark was no exaggeration. No man could be more 
conscientious as an author than John Emory. So great was his 
anxiety that all his compositions should be finished, that we have 
known him, after correcting and recorrecting until his manuscript 
had become the plague of the compositors, to make free with the 
Vou. I1.—5 
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proofs to an alarming extent, and sometimes to throw down whole 
paragraphs and pages after they had been set up. Shall we call 
this a fault, and thus sanction that lazy confidence which enables 
some writers to utter their crude thoughts in careless language to 
the disgrace of the church and the injury of gocd letters? By no 
means. Rather let us praise the sternness of principle which 
governed the man even in such matters, and the prudence which 
caused him so anxiously to strive for correctness in all things. 
The lime labor is not so common that we can afford to stigmatize 
it as a weakness. 

4. Such were some of the prominent traits of Bishop Emory’s 
character. Less known, of course, were the strength and tender- 
ness of his affections. How touchingly beautiful are the letters 
written to his mother, at the time of trial to which we have referred ! 
How carefully he avoids any allusion to his father’s course, and 
how tenderly he speaks of him afterward! The opinion seems to 
have gained ground, in some quarters, that he was cold and repul- 
sive ; and some, observing the stern severity of his manner in the 
performance of public duty, have judged that his heart was formed 
in the mold of austerity. Those thought differently who knew 
him well. The volume before us shows him to have possessed a 
depth and gentleness of feeling which,. we must confess, surprises 
even ourselves. In the account, given in his own language, of his 
wife’s death, every word is fraught with feeling; and never was 
there a nobler expression of human love than is found in the closing 
passage of a letter to his mother-in-law on that mournful occasion : 
“TI think, sometimes, that I could brave death to-see her only.” 
The letters to his family and near friends, especially in times of 
sickness, trial, or death, literally breathe the spirit of love. 

But there was some ground for the opinion that he was not 
remarkably affable ; certainly he was not as accessible as he might 
have been without any detraction from his dignity. This remark, 
however, can only apply to his business intercourse with others. 
When he gave himself to the enjoyments of the social circle he 
was delightfully easy ; there, and there only, did his heart find its 
full play. His friendships, too, were sincere and steadfast, and 
they could not be otherwise in a nature of so much depth and con- 
stancy as his. His biographer tells us that “his heart was too 
warm and generous not to seek some kindred spirits with whom to 
hold sweet converse ; though even with these, his most unreserved 
intercourse never descended to any thing unbecoming the Christian 
or the minister.” We think it may be said, in addition to this, 
that he was not communicative even to his best friends. He was 
5* 
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not accustomed to indulge the entire heart in the gushing flow of 
sympathy ; his soul did not utter itself, as some men’s do, in all 
their fullness ; nor did he “delight in the detail of feeling, in the 
outward and visible signs of the sacrament within—to count, as it 
were, the pulses of the life of love.” His affections were always, 
and perhaps too much, under the control of his judgment. 

5. To attempt a regular analysis of Bishop Emory’s mind, is a 
task to which we dare not address ourselves. No man can trace 
his history and read his writings without perceiving that accuracy 
was one of his highest aims. This resulted not only from the 
character of his mind, but from his mental habits, formed early in 
life. He could never be satisfied with partial views of any subject. 
“In boyhood,” says his biographer, ‘“‘ whether the subject of in- 
quiry was the pronunciation of a word, or a question of science or 
religion, he could not be content with conjecture, when certainty 
might be attained.”—-P.298. And, in after life, he studied thoroughly 
whatever he undertook to examine at all, and in setting forth the 
result of his labors, he surrounded his subject with an atmosphere 
of light. He had the clearness of Guizot, though without his elo- 
quence. Indeed, the most prominent feature of his mind, it seems 
to us, was its method. When he spoke, you saw that every sen- 
tence was thought out, and present to his mind as a whole, before 
he uttered a syllable. In writing, too, he always took care to see 
the end from the beginning. Good logic was natural to him; a 
sophism grated on his mind very much as discord annoys a musical 
ear. A difficult question fell to pieces before his power of analysis 
just as a compound substance is decomposed by chimical agents. 
Nor was his method mere arrangement, that empty counterfeit 
which cheats some men into the belief that they have well-ordered 
minds, as if to build up a science were the same thing as to make 
a dictionary. It consisted, first, in the natural clearness of his 
understanding, and, secondly, in his habitual reference of the species 
to the genus—the subordination of the parts to the whole—the con- 
templation of the relations of things as well as of the things them- 
selves. His associations were principally made under the law of 
cause and effect; the principle involved in any phenomenon, and 
not the mere attendant circumstances of time and place, took root 
in his mind, so that his memory was eminently philosophical. Add 
to this his methodical industry, and you have the secret of his 
extensive knowledge, his readiness in debate, his admirable self- 
possession as a presiding officer, and even the versatility which 
enabled him to excel in all that he undertook. He understood 
most thoroughly the value of the old maxim, every thing in tts 
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place, a maxim for which genius itself can find no substitute. 
Coleridge says truly, that ‘where this charm is wanting, every 
other merit either loses its name, or becomes an additional ground 
of accusation and regret. The man of methodical industry orga- 
nizes the hours and gives them a soul; and that, the very essence 
of which is to fleet away, and evermore to have been, he takes up 
into his own permanence, and communicates to it the imperish- 
ableness of a spiritual nature. Of the good and faithful servant, 
whose energies are thus methodized, it is less truly affirmed, that 
he lives in time, than that time lives in him.” Bishop Emory was, 
to a remarkable degree, this good and faithful servant. 

We do not hesitate, therefore, to say that he was a man of great 
talent. But he was not a man of genius. Every subject had to 
be brought within the scope of his understanding, and when there, 
he was perfectly master of it; but in the outer region of the imagi- 
nation he was comparatively a stranger. No poetry has been 
found among his remains, and for a very good reason; he did not 
possess ‘the vision and the faculty divine.” It was not for him to 
clothe his thoughts in 

“ The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the poet’s dream ;” 
for the light that was in him, and which he poured forth in a flood 
of radiance upon every subject properly within his sphere, was the 
light of the understanding, and not of the imagination. That he 
would have been a greater man if more richly endowed with this 
highest of human gifts, we cannot doubt. His preaching would 
have been more attractive, his writings more fervent and glowing, 
and his whole character more ardent. The powers that he pos- 
sessed qualified him admirably, however, to discharge the duties 
that devolved upon him, and he worked better, perhaps, with his 
diversified talents, than a man of genius could have done in the 
same circumstances. What we have said of him, thus far, 
amounts to this: that he was eminently a practical man. Without 
knowing the extent of his studies in modern philosophy, we can 
easily imagine the contempt in which he would have held tran- 
scendentalism. German metaphysics must have been all cloud- 
land to him. He would have placed Kant and Schelling upon the 
same shelf with Jacob Behmen and Baron Swedenborg. Even 
Cousin could have found no favor with him. To some this will 
seem high praise ; to others, just the reverse ; but, at all events, 
we believe it to be true. 

Dr. Emory was a deeply pious man, in the highest sense of the 
word. Religion, with him, was not merely a matter of principle 
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and habit, but had its root deep in his heart, and gave worth and 
dignity to his entire being. He was not much given to talk about 
his personal religion; the stream was too deep for that; but his 
communion with God was, we doubt not, uniform and abundant. 
Equally removed from formality and enthusiasm, his piety purified 
his affections, elevated his intellect, and controlled his life. 

Such were some of the elements of John Emory’s character. 
To say that we have gained a complete view thereof, would be 
absurd ; even those who were admitted to his closest intimacy, his 
biographer not excepted, could only obtain glimpses. From his 
writings, from the book before us, and from our own knowledge, 
we have tried to present a sketch of his character; any further 
attempt would have been presumption. We turn now to our 
second question, and in answering it, shall endeavor to set forth 
his prominent services to the Methodist Episcopal Church; to 
show the effect which one master spirit produced (to use his bio- 
grapher’s language in the preface) “ upon the institutions, the eco- 
nomy, and the action of an entire denomination.” 

The constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church sprung 
from the brain of no system-builder. The bishops said truly, in 
their notes to the Discipline, that “‘the whole plan of Methodism 
was introduced, step by step, by the interference and openings of 
divine Providence.” In obedience to this principle, the presiding 
elders’ office was fully instituted by the General Conference of 
1792, which vested the power of appointing them solely in the 
bishops. Doubts arose at an early period in regard to the propriety 
of this last provision, and finally, there arose a large party in favor 
of making the office elective. Mr. Emory fell into the ranks of 
that party, and exerted himself actively in behalf of the proposed 
change. It can be productive of no beneficial result at this time 
to revive the controversy upon this subject, or to rescue from 
oblivion the circumstances attending it, which were more or less 
painful to some who are now with God, and others who still 
linger upon the shores of time. But, in the General Conference 
of 1820, and subsequently, Dr. Emory made unflinching opposi- 
tion to what he conceived an assumption, on the part of a portion 
of the episcopacy, of a right to veto the acts of the General 
Conference. His construction of the course complained of was 
indeed disclaimed, and we are happy that no such power has 
since been assumed or claimed by any bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

But if Dr. Emory stood up manfully in opposition to what he 
believed to be an unauthorized claim of episcopal power, he was 
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no less useful as a defender of the episcopacy itself, in a subse- 
quent day of trial. It is hard to realize, now, the dangers which 
menaced the church during the memorable years of the radical 
controversy. But shall we consider the danger to have been 
trifling, because the church triumphed? Because the noble ship 
came out of the storm with every mast, and spar, and rope unharmed, 
shall we say that there was no tempest? Rather let us adore the 
Power that rides upon the whirlwind—and give due praise to the 
gallant pilots, who, under his protection, withstood its fury. We 
should judge of its fierceness, not by what the result was, but by 
what it might have been had there been no capable steersman at 
the helm. Who can say but that the desire of change, always a 
powerful one, and at that time intensified into a passion in some 
leading minds, would have spread through the church with revo- 
lutionary rapidity, and convulsed it from one end of the land to the 
other, had it not been arrested in its inception? ‘There never 
was a period,” says our author, “in the history of American 
Methodism, which required such prudence in counsel, such firm- 
ness in action.” Ungrateful, indeed, would it be to forget those 
who then stood up in defense of our noble institutions; and our 
right hand shall sooner forget its cunning than we refuse to honor 
their names and commemorate their deeds. We have no desire to 
exalt one man unduly above another, but we hardly suppose that 
any will find fault with us for giving the foremost place among the 
champions of the church out of the itinerancy to Dr. Thomas E. 
Bond, of Baltimore, whose ‘‘ Appeal to the Methodists,” published 
in 1827, by its luminous exposition of our system of government, 
especially with regard to the itinerancy, by its forcible arguments 
in defense of that system, and by its eloquent appeals to the best 
feelings of the Methodist community, produced a powerful effect, 
both in confirming many wavering minds and in preventing the 
sophisms of the malcontents from leading others astray. This 
pamphlet, with the ‘“‘ Narrative and Defense,” forms part of the 
history of the controversy. While Dr. Bond was thus acting the 
part of an able attorney-gencral, the wisdom and firmness of Rev. 
James M. Hanson, with whom rested the responsibility of the 
administration in Baltimore in those perilous times, erected a 
defense of another sort, no less legitimate, and perhaps no less 
effective, against the assaults of the innovators. But while these 
brethren had the danger, and the honor, of fighting the battle in 
the very district where the enemy’s chief strength lay, their efforts 
were called forth by local circumstances, and some general defense 
of the church was needed, which should vindicate the fame of her 
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founders, and set forth, before all men, the true principles of her 
organization. It was reserved for John Emory to do this work. 
He did not interfere in the controversy until the demand for his 
services became urgent, and then he interfered effectually. The 
‘Defense of our Fathers,” designed, primarily, as an answer to 
Mr. A. M’Caine’s “History and Mystery of Methodist Episcopacy,” 
took a wider view of the subject than was necessary to refute that 
malicious production. Mr. M’Caine went far beyond his associates 
in violence and effrontery. No calumny was too foul to find cur- 
rency through his means, if it would only serve his purposes of 
defamation. An honorable character formed no defense for the living 
against the shafts of his malice; the grave itself was no sanctuary 
for the venerable dead. His soul had not honor enough “to bless 
the turf that wrapped their clay ;” it could only find utterance, over 
the tomb, in a hideous howl of slander. But there were many who 
knew little of the men whom he traduced or the events which 
he misrepresented ; and, in the absence of other information, the 
very boldness of his assertions gained them credence for a time. 
‘‘ At the instance of some who had taken the deepest interest in 
the existing contest, Mr. Emory undertook to expose the falsity of 
his statements and the fallacy of his arguments.” In a very short 
time the “‘ Defense” appeared, and although prepared so hastily, 
amid the laborious engagements of the book agency, it fully sus- 
tained the reputation of its author, and, what is more important, 
triumphantly vindicated the fame of the founders of the church. 
The work at once produced a great sensation; friends were de- 
lighted, foes were alarmed. It has since been made a part of the 
preachers’ course of study, and has taken its place, deservedly, 
among the standard writings of the church. The biography before 
us gives a clear outline of its contents, and the work itself is well 
known to most of our readers, so that we need do nothing more 
than express our opinion in regard to its merits. It has the same 
points of excellence that distinguish all Mr. Emory’s writings— 
clearness of arrangement, fairness of statement, soundness of logic, 
and conciseness of expression. Nor does it lack pungency of 
satire and severity of rebuke; and these are combined with deep 
feeling in the remarkably eloquent passage at the close of the 
volume. On the whole, this tract, considering the time of its 
publication, the subjects of which it treats, and the effects which 
it produced, may be regarded as one of the most important publi- 
cations that have appeared in the history of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

But Mr. Emory’s defense of the church did not end here. At 
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the General Conference of 1828 he was made chairman of the com- 
mittee on reform, and presented, as the result of the labors of that 
committee, the celebrated ‘“‘ Report on Petitions and Memorials.” 
This document, while it sets forth in the clearest terms the inex- 
pediency of lay delegation, and maintains with great boldness the 
prerogatives of the divinely instituted ministry, is also an invaluable 
bill of rights for the membership. It is therein declared that the 
General Conference has no strictly legislative powers—that it can 
make no laws affecting life, limb, or property of the membership— 
that the laity have full liberty of speech and of the press, subject 
only to the restrictions imposed by the laws of the land, of the 
gospel, and of Methodism—and, in short, that the ministry assume 
no authoritative control whatever over the membership—governing 
no man without his consent. ‘The doctrines of this Report cannot 
be too well understood among us; we are very much mistaken if 
any one of them is erroneous ; and its unanimous adoption by the 
General Conference, seconded, as it was, by the universal con- 
sent of the church—ministers and laymen—has given it the autho- 
rity of law, if any principles have that authority under our con- 
stitution. ‘The eleventh chapter of the Life, containing that Report 
and the substance of Dr. Emory’s writings in the Quarterly to 
which it gave rise, is one of the most valuable in the book. 

The posthumous tract on Episcopacy exhibits Dr. Emory as the 
defender of the church against assaults from without. Incomplete 
as it is, it does no discredit to its author; there is enough to show 
that he was master of the subject, and would have disposed of the 
controversy satisfactorily had he been allowed to complete his 
design. The latter and better portion of the tract, containing a 
partial examination of Dr. Onderdonk’s ‘ Episcopacy tested by 
Scripture,” is, in our judgment, as far as it goes, the ablest answer 
that has yet been given to that ingenious but overrated production. 
The high Churchman’s weak points were clearly perceived by 
Bishop Emory, and he attacked them with great weight of metal 
and directness of aim. May we not express the hope that the work 
left unfinished by the father will be completed by the son? In some 
respects, we are sure, the father’s mantle has fallen upon his 
shoulders, especially in regard to the power of analysis and logical 
argumentation, and if he would enter upon this controversy with all 
his energies, disciplined as they are, and strengthened by the 
learning requisite to grapple with the question, we cannot doubt 
that much more would be done toward settling this question. 

In the language of his biographer, ‘‘ Mr. Emory’s connection 
with the Book Concern, whether it be. considered with reference 
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to its influence upon that establishment and the church at large, or 
its influence upon the development of his own character, must be 
regarded as one of the most important periods of his life.” ‘The 
author’s chapter on the Book Concern, while it in no respect 
depreciates the services of others, shows that the present command- 
ing position of the establishment is mainly to be attributed to 
Dr. Emory. 

1. The Publishing Fund originated with him. Its origin and 
objects are set forth in his admirable address to the church and its 
friends in behalf of the Bible, Tract, and Sunday School Societies 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and though its results have 
not fully equalled the expectations at first cherished, they have 
sufficed to evince the sagacity of the measure. 

2. The Methodist Quarterly Review, which now exerts so 
powerful an influence, and is destined hereafter to do still greater 
things for the literature of the church, owes its existence to Dr. 
Emory, who commenced the publication of its first series in 1830. 
Most of the original articles, up to 1832, were from his pen, and 
some of them were written with distinguished ability. The present 
series of this journal is, to be sure, greatly in advance of the first, 
but the advance is by no means as great as that of the latter over 
its predecessor, the papers contributed by Dr. Emory having hardly 
been surpassed by any that have since appeared. 

3. A comprehensive sketch of the history of the Book Concern, 
from the pen of Bishop Waugh, is given in the volume before us. 
From that outline, and the more extended account in Dr. Bangs’ 
History, vol. iv, we learn that between the years 1823 and 1828 
there was a great expansion of the business of the Concern, to 
meet which a building was purchased in Crosby-street, and a 
printing office and bindery established on the premises. During 
this period Dr. Emory was junior book agent. But 
“this extension of business had not been accomplished without an 
increase of debt, and although there was now greater energy in the 
institution to effect its discharge, it may well be doubted whether this 
result would not have been wholly prevented by the system on which 
the business was conducted.”—P. 238. 


The debt of the establishment in 1828 was $101,200 80, two- 
thirds of which sum was at interest. Its nominal assets amounted 
to $456,898 30, of which only $59,772, 28 were in fixed capital, 
cash, and notes receivable ; the remainder consisting of stock on 
hand, and accounts, mostly for books sent out from New-York on 
commission, from which immense deductions had to be made in 
order to any thing like a true estimate of their value. Indeed the 
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agents estimated the real capital of the establishment at only 
$130,002 02, we suppose, of course, exclusive of its debt. The 
commission system of business gave rise toa vast amount of credit 
to a multitude of persons throughout the land, and had it continued, 
this credit must have gone on increasing from year to year. No 
skill or industry could, under these circumstances, have paid the 
debts of the institution and kept up its capital. The inevitable 
alternative must have been, either the curtailment of the business 
or the destruction of the Concern. Dr. Emory proposed the bold, 
but necessary measure of an entire revolution in the mode of 
doing business, and suggested to his colleague the abolition of the 
commission system, and the adoption of one founded on the prin- 
ciple of actual sales for cash or its equivalent. In the language of 
Bishop Waugh,— 

“The two great objects which Dr. Emory aimed to accomplish 
were, first, the extinguishment of the debts due from the Concern, and 
second, the actual sale of the stock on hand, and especially that part 
of it which was daily depreciating, because of the injuries which were 
constantly being sustained by it, in the scattered and exposed state in 
which most of it was found. The ability, skill, diligence, and perse- 
verance which he displayed in the measures devised by him for the 
accomplishment of these objects, have seldom been equalled, and per- 
haps never surpassed by the most practiced business man. His suc- 
cess was complete. Before the meeting of the General Conference 
he had canceled all the obligations of the institution which had been 
so opportunely intrusted to his supervision. He had greatly enlarged 
the annual dividends to an increased number of conferences. He had 
purchased several lots of ground for a more enlarged and eligible 
location of the establishment, and had erected a large four story brick 
building as a part of the improvements intended to be put on them, for 
the whole of which he had paid. It was his high honor, and also his 
enviable satisfaction, to report to the General Conference, for the first 
time, that its Book Concern was no longer in debt.” 


Such were the immediate results of Dr. Emory’s agency. We 
have one word more to say of it. The energy, efficiency, and 
method which he infused into all the operations of the Concern 
remain to this day. He has left his mark upon it. His admirable 
plans had only to be carried out to place the establishment beyond 
the reach of ordinary contingences. His able successors have 
done their work in his spirit, and developed the resources of the 
institution to an extent formerly unhoped for; so that it has stood 
the ordeal of an immense loss by fire, and of a long period of com- 
mercial distress, without even shaking ; and to-day it is, to the best 
of our knowledge, the greatest book-making and book-selling esta- 
blishment in America. 
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4. The cause of education always lay near Bishop Emory’s 
heart. His share in the organization of the New-York University, 
the Wesleyan University, and Dickinson College, evince the interest 
that he took in general education. In addition to this he drew up 
the outline of a plan for an education society in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which he designed to aid our ministers and 
others in educating their sons, and which, we hope, will yet be 
made the basis of such a society among us. But his efforts for 
the improvement of the ministry deserve more than a passing 
notice. Though the education of its ministers had always been an 
object with the church, its plans for that purpose had always been 
defective, and were imperfectly carried out. Soon after his election 
to the episcopacy, Dr. Emory devised a course of study for candi- 
dates for deacons’ and elders’ orders, in which, with his usual 
discretion, he did not hazard every thing by attempting too much. 
In due time the course will doubtless be greatly enlarged, and its 
natural result will be an elevation of the standard of ministerial 
knowledge among us, corresponding, partially at least, with the 
general advance of society. In some sections of the country the 
movement will be more rapid than in others, but we have no doubt 
whatever that the church will ultimately settle down upon the plan 
of our British brethren, or upon some better one, for the theological 
training of its candidates. We have no doubt, either, that Bishop 
Emory foresaw this result, and would have hastened it had 
he lived. 

5. Dr. Emory’s career in the episcopacy was brief, but brilliant. 
His appointment was hailed with joy throughout the connection. 
Great expectations were indulged; and we believe that in the 
three episcopal tours which he was allowed to make, they were 
entirely satisfied. His powers as a presiding officer were tried 
on the last night of the General Conference of 1832, when he 
occupied the chair, and gained the admiration of the delegates as 
well as of the immense concourse of spectators, by the dignity and 
firmness with which he discharged its duties. Dignity, indeed, 
was part of his nature, and it could not forsake him. ‘TI hurry 
nothing, but endeavor to keep strict order, and every man close to 
business,” was a statement, by himself, of his method of doing 
business, and admirably did he carry it out. His efforts for edu- 
cating the candidates for orders have already been noticed; he 
formed a plan, also, for training the local preachers, which, with 
an argument for the four years’ course of study for the traveling 
preachers, is set forth in his excellent address to “the Preachers 
within the Virginia, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New-York, New- 
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England, Maine, New-Hampshire, Troy, Oneida, and Genesee 
Annual Conferences,” published before he commenced his third 
and last tour. He attended all these conferences but the two last. 
Nothing of unusual interest transpired at any of them except the 
New-England and New-Hampshire, where the first conference 
difficulties on the subject of abolitionism arose. His conduct 
there was marked by his usual judgment and firmness. Subse- 
quently he prepared the episcopal address to those conferences, 
signed by himself and Bishop Hedding, and whatever opinions 
may be held as to his views of abolitionism, none can deny that 
the subject is therein treated with a master’s hand. As for slavery 
itself, that “‘root of evil,” as he characterized it, his views were 
well known; abolitionists themselves never held it in deeper 
abhorrence. The Troy Conference of 1835 was the last which he 
attended. On the sixteenth of December following he met his 
untimely end. 

In this article the writer has endeavored to set forth the character 
of John Emory with all the impartiality which is compatible with 
the deepest reverence and the tenderest love; at the close he may 
be allowed one breathing of his own personal feelings. Little did 
he think, when, at the Troy Conference of 1835, the bishop, at the 
close of an interview in which he had imparted some of the rich 
treasures of his experience in kind advice, folded him affectionately 
in his arms and bade him farewell, that it was a farewell for ever! 
Earnest was his last gaze upon that form beloved, but O! how 
earnest would it have been had he known that it was the last. 
Carefully did he record in his memory the words of manly wisdom 
that fell from those honored lips—how would each precious syllable 
have been treasured, had he known that these were the last accents 
of that almost father’s voice that should fall upon his ear! To the 
writer, the name of Emory is fragrant with a thousand blessed 
recollections. And many hearts, throughout this continent, will 
throb in unison with his own, when he declares, that for him, that 
name is the very synonyme of nobleness and honor, associated, as 
it is, with all that is elevated in intellect, all that is magnanimous 
in self-devotion, all that is pure in virtue, and all that is sublime 
in piety. 

Dickinson College, Oct. 27, 1841. 
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Art. V.—Universalism as it is; or, Text Book of Modern 
Universalism in America. By Rev. Epwin F. Hatrrexp. 
Pp. 341. New-York: published by J. A. Hoisington, theo- 
logical bookseller, 156 Fulton-street, third door east of Broad- 


way. 1841. 


Sa.vaTion through the sacrificial death of Christ is a doctrine 
which lies at the basis of the Christian system. Repudiate this, 
and the gospel is a fable. “It is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
SAVE SINNERS.” This is the soul-inspiring theme of every truly 
Christian minister. ‘That he is commissioned to offer pardon to 
the guilty, and consolation to the condemned, through the merits 
and mediation of a crucified and risen Saviour, gives inspiration to 
his ministrations, and renders the gospel he preaches the power of 
God unto salvation. Hence the emphasis with which all who 
claim to be Christians are wont to use the word salvation. As 
containing in itself the fundamental principle of the system, its 
distinctive importance in preaching and religious conversation 1s 
essential. Without this the most ignorant would discard the pre- 
tensions of any who should profess the Christian name or obtrude 
themselves as gospel teachers. But among all who talk, and 
preach, and sing of salvation, none are louder or more ardent in 
the strains of exultation with which they dwell upon this theme 
than are Universalists. Who, that has been accustomed to hear 
them converse, or preach, or to read their writings, has not remarked 
the stress which they lay upon this topic, and their impassioned 
and glowing ardor when speaking of the goodness of God in re- 
demption, his love in giving his Son to die for us, and the salvation 
of the world through Christ? ‘A free salvation” —“a full salva- 
tion” —“‘a complete salvation” —*“ the final salvation of all God’s 
creatures,” &c., &c., are phrases which they constantly employ in 
a way to signify that they alone, in their own estimation, understand 
and appreciate the doctrine of salvation as taught in the Scriptures. 

Now it is upon this fundamental principle of the gospel, the 
salvation of sinners through the sacrificial death and meritorious 
intercession of our Lord Jesus Christ, that we join issue with the 
Universalists. And arrogant as they are in their pretensions, we 
propose to show that their gospel is not a gospel of salvatton—that 
there is not an element of salvation in it—and that, by consequence, 
they have no claim to the reputation of Christians in the proper 
sense of the term. 
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The main difficulty of settling points of dispute with Universal- 
ists has heretofore been, that they have had no system sufficiently 
stable and abiding to endure sober and critical investigation. All 
have agreed, and uniformly asserted, that the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, as professed and maintained by orthodox Christians, 
is an absurd dogma, at variance alike with the attributes of God 
and the revelation of his word; and that, as it is inconsistent to 
suppose that an infinitely good God can permit any of his intelli- 
gent creatures to suffer eternally, he has provided for the final and 
inevitable salvation of all. ‘This they call ‘‘ universal salvation,” 
a general appellation embracing all the varieties within the wide 
range of the single negative article which repudiates eternal 
punishment. But in endeavoring to maintain this position, they 
have heretofore presented no well-defined theory or system of faith 
to be adopted, or uniform set of opinions to be controverted, but 
have shuffled from one position to another to resist the present 
exigences and evade the force of truth. In the course of the dis- 
cussion they have published so much, that by carefully selecting 
and arranging the principal points unequivocally maintained by 
their leading men, the absurdities for which they must hold them- 
selves responsible may be successfully exposed, and their mis- 
chievous influence arrested. For aid in this, the work before us is 
peculiarly adapted. In this respect it is an important production, 
for which the author is entitled to the thanks of the Christian 
public. 

In the first chapter of this excellent volume the author shows 
that the sect is divided into two classes, differing from each other 
in some important respects, but agreeing in others. The first 
class is made up of those who flourished before the elder Ballou ; 
and their prominent teachers were Relly, Murray, Chauncy, Win- 
chester, &c. The other class consists of the followers of Mr. 
Ballou, who have adopted his peculiar views in contradistinction 
from those of his predecessors. 

Of the former class it is said, ‘“‘' The views which they embraced 
differed from those of the Christian church generally in the article 
of future endless punishment. They believed, for the most part, 
in the distinguishing doctrines of Christianity with this one excep- 
tion. Their hopes of universal salvation were based on the atone- 
ment of Christ, whom they regarded as constituting in his superior 
nature, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, the one only God 
himself. They expected eternal life, only on the ground that 
Christ had died for all men, and so had delivered them and the 
whole human family from the condemnation of the law.” A 
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modern Universalist says of Dr. Huntington, a Presbyterian 
minister who left a posthumous work* in which he maintains the 
doctrine of universal salvation, that ‘‘ he held to the sinner’s abso- 
lute depravity by nature; the justice of the sentence of endless 
misery, which he saw plainly threatened in the Scriptures ; the 
doctrine of the atonement, whereby Christ suffered for us the 
penalty of the law,” &c. And similar views are ascribed to Win- 
chester, Chauncy, and Murray, of the same school. 

“ But,” says our author, “‘ Universalism is not what it was. 
They who judge of it by the writings of either Chauncy, Hunting- 
ton, Murray, or Winchester, form a very erroneous idea of the 
system. Since that period it has undergone an almost constant 
process of transition.” In this he is sustained by one of their own 
writers, Mr. Wittemore, whom he quotes as saying, ‘ The radical 
changes, which have taken place in the opinions of American Uni- 
versalists, constitute one of the most interesting traits of their 
history.” Again, ‘“‘We apprehend that as early as 1800 very 
essential departures had been made ; and, finally, the doctrines of 
the Trinity and atonement, and all kindred notions, were discarded 
by the whole denomination with very few exceptions.” It is fur- 
ther asserted by one of their writers, that “the sentiment by 
which Universalists are distinguished, is this: that at last every 
individual of the human race shall become holy and happy ;” and, 
consequently, that “all persons who truly believe in the eventual 
salvation of all mankind by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
are Universalists.” ‘It makes no difference,” they say, “ what 
are the individual’s views concerning punishment, if he holds the 
doctrine above described.” 

This is their common ground. All classes that range under the 
general designation of ‘ Universalists” have agreed in adopting it 
as the basis of their superstructure ; and in performing our task of 
showing that they repudiate salvation altogether, we shall have 
occasion to keep in view this distinguishing characteristic of 
the sect. 

Their first and final argument—the alpha and omega of all their 


* This work is entitled Calvinism Improved. It is an attempt to build 
Universalist conclusions upon Calvinistic premises. The author, as is said in 
the text, was a Presbyterian minister ; such, in fact, he died, without publishing 
his peculiar views to the world. The above work was found among his 
manuscripts, and published, or sold, by some of his heirs. But it may be 
doubted whether the book ever made any converts to the entire theory of the 
author; the leading principle of which is, that Christ, as the sinner’s sub- 
stitute, suffered the eternal punishment which he deserves, and so ail sinners 
are unconditionally delivered from a liability to such punishment.—Eb. 
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reasoning on this subject—is founded in the infinite goodness of 
God. ‘God is love.” This declaration of the apostle they con- 
fidently rely on as settling the whole question. From Murray and 
Winchester down to Sawyer and Williamson, they concur in this, 
that the goodness of God, as expressed in these words of the 
apostle, is incompatible with the idea of endless punishment ; that 
it is absurd to suppose that God, whose very nature is love, could 
inflict everlasting misery upon any of his intelligent creatures ; and 
that we are therefore to construe whatever may be found in the 
Scriptures which seems to favor this idea as meaning something 
else, because the divine goodness forbids that such an idea should 
be sustained by any portion of his word. ‘‘ Moreover,” says Mr. 
Ballou, ‘‘ we feel it a duty to state, that, in room of straining par- 
ticular passages, which speak of the punishment of the wicked, so 
as to favor the idea of unlimited punishment, we should feel justi- 
fied in restraining any passage, could such be found, that should 
seem to favor an opinion so dishonorable to God, and so revolt- 
ing to our best feelings.” 'Thus do they declaim with much appa- 
rent feeling on the potency of the love of God to neutralize every 
thing contained in his word which favors the idea of endless 
punishment. Forcibly as this reasoning addresses itself to the 
feelings, it will require but little discernment to perceive that it is 
decidedly opposed to the fundamental doctrine of salvation through 
Christ, as revealed in the gospel. Let us test it. 

“Gop is Love.” ‘This is the text. The argument is, because 
God is love, he has no law by which he can inflict endless punish- 
ment upon any of his intelligent creatures, as the law of his nature 
forbids the existence of such penalty. Here they take their stand. 
Now it follows that if God, because he is love, has no law by which 
he can inflict endless punishment upon the wicked, he never had, 
never could have such a law, for his nature is unchangeable. Then 
man was never liable to endless punishment, for the plain reason 
that he could not be, as God never had and never could have a law 
to inflict such punishment. What then becomes of the atonement? 
What has it accomplished? Saved man from endless punishment ? 
Surely not, because he was never liable to such punishment ! 
God never could make him liable to it. The atonement then 
accomplished just nothing at all for man. Christ died in vain. If 
man be exempted from endless punishment, it is not because 
Christ died to save him from it, but because God could not inflict 
it. This is the basis of the creed of Universalists. And it most 
clearly excludes every element of salvation by Jesus Christ, as 
taught in the gospel. 
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The doctrine of salvation by the atonement implies that man was 
liable to endless punishment, and was rescued from it only by the 
vicarious sufferings of Christ. So it is laid down in the Scriptures : 
‘“‘If Christ died for all, then were all dead.” ‘‘ God commendeth 
his love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.” ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him might not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” ‘For the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” ‘Thus is our deliverance from endless 
punishment founded upon the glorious provision of the atonement, 
by which the love of God was manifested toward us. In this 
light the earlier Universalists, Relly, Chauncy, &c., taught the 
doctrine of universal salvation. They maintained that all would 
be saved because Christ died for all; and hence they were accus- 
tomed, in vindicating their doctrine, to dwell much upon those 
passages of Scripture which set forth the universal redemption of 
the world by Jesus Christ; omitting, however, the conditions on 
which the benefits of redemption are offered to us. But it seems 
not to have occurred to them that all this was in direct opposition 
to their fundamental argument founded in the love of God as an 
aiiribute of his nature; that if that fundamental principle of their 
creed were admitted, it must annihilate the whole work of redemp- 
tion by removing the necessity for it; and that, therefore, their 
theory was self-destroyed by the operation of the antagonist ele- 
ments of which it was constituted. 

What we charge upon former Universalists is inconsistency. 
They talked much of a glorious salvation wrought out for all men 
by Jesus Christ, and professed great love to the Saviour on account 
of his condescending mercy in redeeming our fallen world; while 
the fundamental principle of their theory rendered all this mercy 
nugatory. This contradiction of parts in the system, tending to 
work its own destruction, was perceived by some of the party, and 
no sooner perceived than exposed and renounced. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that all it contained which was consistent with gospel 
truth was exploded, and the whole theory so revised as to “ discard 
the doctrine of the Trinity and atonement, and all kindred notions.” 
This, it will be perceived, was necessary in order to maintain the 
certain and inevitable exemption of all men from unlimited punish- 
ment; because, if it be admitted that the atonement was necessary 
to rescue man from endless misery, it will follow that he was once 
liable to such misery, and, by consequence, may be again—that 
though God is love, since his violated law did subject the trans- 
gressor to the penalty of eternal death, and, therefore, rendered it 
Vou. Il.—6 
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possible, so it may again be under the dispensation of faith, and a 
God of infinite love may punish the wicked with “ everlasting 
destruction.” ‘ He that believeth not shall be damned.” Hence 
have the whole denomination, as Mr. Wittemore tells us, agreed to 
discard those doctrines which are cognate with the “ Trinity and 
atonement,” and the salvation, of course, to which these are 
essential. 

That modern Universalists exclude salvation wholly from their 
scheme will be evident enough to any who will take the trouble to 
examine their writings. ‘They set out with denying the necessity 
of it. Hear Mr. Ballou, the head and leader of the modern school. 
‘‘ A false education,” he says, “‘ has riveted the error in the minds 
of thousands, that God’s law required endless misery to be inflicted 
on sinners. How often do professed Christians address the 
Almighty, and say, ‘Hadst thou been just to have marked our 
iniquity, we should long since have been in the grave with the dead, 
and in hell with the damned.’ This address amounts to nothing 
more nor less, than a complimental accusation against God of 
injustice! It surprises us to think how professed Christians will 
contend for the honor and glory of God in a way that renders his 
character infinitely inglorious and dishonorable.” Thus is the 
justice of God, and the salvation which he has provided to rescue 
man from the penalty of his righteous law, exploded with contempt, 
and made matter of jest and ridicule, by this leader in the ranks of 
modern Universalists. But he appeals to the Scriptures. ‘ Now 
we ask,” says he, “can you find that God ever gave a law to man 
which required endless misery in case of disobedience? Sure we 
are, the Scriptures speak of none, neither do the dictates of good 
reason admit of its existence.” So also says Mr. Williamson: 
“The dogma of endless wo we reject, as unmerciful, unjust, and 
cruel, a penalty which a just God never did, and never can, annex 
to his law.” Mr. Sawyer too, in his “ Letters to Brownlee,” says, 
‘Here we meet the popular but monstrous idea, that the penalty 
of the divine law is endless misery. Beware, sir, how you trifle 
with the divine attributes!” Thus we have it plainly asserted, and 
reiterated, that a law which inflicts eternal punishment as its 
penalty is incompatible with the attributes of God, and, therefore, 
cannot exist. Consequently man was never liable to such punish- 
ment, and never can be, and the doctrine which teaches salvation 
from the curse or penalty of the violated law of God is absurd, 
“unmerciful, and cruel.” This is Universalism! This the scheme 
dignified with the appellation of “ universal salvation !” 

But they do speak of Christ as a Saviour, and of his coming into 

6* 
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the world to save man! In what sense, then, are we to understand 
them on this subject? Mr. Sawyer will answer. ‘“‘ Christ,” he 
says, “did not come to save man from the punishment of sin, the 
penalty of the broken law; but he came to save him from his sins, 
from sinning.” Again, ‘‘ Christ came to save his people from 
their sins, and not from the punishment of their sins ; to save them 
from deserving punishment, rather than from punishment deserved.” 
What profound logic! The great and glorious work for which the 
Son of God came into the world and suffered and died, was to save 
men from deserving punishment! But how could they deserve it ? 
God has no law by which he could inflict it! The attributes of his 
nature forbid that he should have such a law! Man could, there- 
fore, never be liable to it—never, consequently, deserve or incur 
it! Christ died to prevent an impossibility—to save man from 
what could never happen to him if he had not died! Salvation, 
then, is an unmeaning term in the gospel, as it implies just nothing 
at all in its application to man! According to the theory of Uni- 
versalists, if man be prevented from “suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire,” it will not be because he is saved from it through the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, but because it was impossible 
that he should ever be brought into a condition to need such sal- 
vation. Thus is salvation effectually excluded from the system. 
The doctrine of salvation through Christ, as taught in the Scrip- 
tures, is again plainly and palpably contradicted by the Universalists, 
and exploded as a relic of ignorance and superstition in their theory 
of rewards and punishments. They do not deny that men will be 
punished for their sins. On the contrary, they contend that all 
men will receive the punishment due to their transgressions with- 
out exception and without mitigation. Hear Mr. Williamson. In 
his ‘“‘ Exposition of Universalism” he asserts, as one of the peculiar 
doctrines of the sect, ‘‘ that no man can, by any possibility, escape 
a just punishment for his sins.” ‘‘ Neither forgiveness,” says he, 
‘‘nor atonement, nor repentance, nor any thing else, can step in 
between the sinner and the violated law.” And he further adds: 
“‘It is a remarkable fact, that we are the only denomination who 
believe that all sin will be punished.” The sentiment contained 
in this quotation is affirmed and vindicated by all their principal 
writers. There can be no doubt of its being a peculiar doctrine 
of the denomination. Now it matters not, in the argument, what 
this punishment is—how long or how severe—it must be inflicted 
to the utmost extent. There is no pardon, no mercy, no salvation ! 
The sinner is doomed to suffer all that the justice of God can inflict. 
The measure of his punishment is dealt out in exact proportion 
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with the vindictive claims of unrelenting justice! Is this the gospel 
of salvation? It is the gospel of Universalists! But what is it in 
its nature? A theory of universal condemnation—universal punish- 
ment—without mercy, or grace, or compassion toward any! But 
what is there of salvation init? Nothing at all. It admits of no 
element of the kind. Such is the inevitable conclusion to which 
their arguments lead. 

The student of the Bible will bear in mind that the doctrine of 
pardon and justification by faith in Christ is everywhere set forth 
in the sacred volume. It is on this ground alone that salvation 
from punishment is profferedto man. ‘‘ Believe onthe Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.” ‘There is no other hope for the 
sinner. Now waiving all reference to those passages of Scripture 
which speak in positive terms of the endless punishment of the 
finally impenitent, the condition on which salvation is offered to 
man most conclusively proves the unending misery of those who 
neglect a compliance with it. Take the declaration of our Lord, 
so much dwelt upon by Universalists in former days, as an example 
of the argument: “‘ God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” Here is evidently a distinction made 
between the believer and the unbeliever. The former shall have 
everlasting life. But what of the latter? Ifthe declaration mean 
any thing, it certainly means that such as believe not, shall not 
have everlasting life. All those texts of Scripture, then, which go 
to show that deliverance from punishment is through faith in Christ, 
prove most conclusively that men are saved from deserved pun- 
ishment by virtue of the atoning merits of the Saviour, and that 
those who comply not with the condition required in the gospel, 
can never enjoy the life promised to believers; and their punish- 
ment must, therefore, be interminable. 'Thus does Universalism 
annihilate not only salvation by Christ, but the fundamental con- 
dition on which it is offered to man, by making it of none effect. 

It may be construed into want of candor if we omit to notice the 
light in which modern Universalists hold sin and the punishment 
which they say will inevitably attend it. In their estimation 
neither the one nor the other is much to be abhorred or dreaded. 
Their theory is briefly this :—‘‘ Sin is its own punishment ;” or 
what is embraced in the axiom of old Seneca, ‘There is no 
greater punishment for sin than sirf itself.” The following quota- 
tion from their writings will illustrate their views on this point :— 
“We know that there are physical laws which must be obeyed, if 
we would preserve the health of the body. If we put our hand into 
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the fire, it will be burned. If we expose our bodies to the cold, they 
will freeze. So is it with the mind; it has its laws written upon 
it by the finger of the Creator, and these laws must be obeyed, or 
we must suffer.” ‘TI say, then, that the very constitution of man 
is proof that there is no escape from the punishment of our sins.” 
Here we have the theory. The threatened punishment which God 
has appended to his law, to restrain men from vice, is not any future 
evil which shall follow after transgression, but that pain only which 
accompanies the act. It is the same, we are told, as in the case 
of the dolt who puts his fingers in the fire, and is burned. The 
pain—the punishment—is present with the act. We say nothing 
here of the plain language of the Scriptures, which everywhere 
contradicts this absurd theory. But what is the testimony of ob- 
servation—of reason—of universal experience in this matter? 
Does the oppressor, whose unhallowed lust for gain draws him on 
to defraud the innocent, and grind the face of the poor, find a law 
in his constitution which connects the full punishment of his crimes 
with the perpetration of them? Is this true of the wine-bibber— 
the sensualist—the pleasure-taker? On the contrary, assure them 
that the only punishment which the law of God inflicts for sin, 
consists in what they experience while indulging in their sensual 
propensities and worldly gratifications, and they will bless both the 
law and its penalty, and pass on unconcerned to the end of their 
career. We can wonder no longer at the fruits of Universalism, 
if such be the principles it inculcates. ‘‘ Men do not gather grapes 
of thorns, nor figs of thistles.” ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” Here, however, we have a distinct and unequivocal 
avowal of the corrupt nature of the tree. The fruit is its legitimate 
product. 

Of the volume before us, which has occasioned the train of 
reflections in which we have indulged, much might be said to 
commend it to public favor. Mr. Hatfield will receive the thanks 
of all orthodox Christians into whose hands his book may fall, for 
the pains he has taken to collect and arrange the materials of which 
it is composed, so as to place before the public ‘‘ Universalism as 
it is.” This was an onerous task, requiring a patient examination 
of the numerous periodicals, pamphlets, and other miscellaneous 
tracts and papers employed by the sect to disseminate their doc- 
trines, and the labor of selecting from this fugitive mass those 
principles to which their united approval or general assent has 
given a sufficient sanction to authorize their admission as compo- 
nent parts of their creed. It will be admitted that our author has 
performed this task with much fidelity and fairness. He ascribes 
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no doctrines or opinions to the Universalists which he does not show 
by explicit quotations from their approved writers to be adopted 
and vindicated by them. Such a work was much needed, as all 
who have witnessed the mischievous influence of Universalism, 
and the difficulty of exposing its errors and absurdities on account 
of its want of acknowledged identity and tangible form, will readily 
admit. We will not detain the reader, however, by giving an 
analysis of it, presuming that those who have an interest to know 
more of the subject will forthwith procure the volume, and read it 
for themselves. We will, therefore, conclude this paper by an 
extract, containing a synopsis of the doctrines which the author 
has deduced from the writings of the sect, and arranged in a con- 
densed form. Commencing on page 27 of his work, he proceeds 
to say :-— 

“To the faithful exposition of this novel and strange creed, I shall 
now direct the reader’s attention. ‘Though but little understood, and 
less cared for by the great body of Universalists, it is received and 
advocated by nearly every preacher in the denomination. A. C. 
Thomas, in his ‘ Theological Discussion’ with Rev. Dr. Ely, states, 
(p. 25,) that his ‘own views are the views of a large majority of 
American Universalists.” And of another system of Universalism, 
which he calls ‘ Calvinism Improved,’ he says, that ‘ Edward Mitchell, 
of New-York, is, I believe, (1834,) the only public advocate of this 
form of Universalism in the United States.’ 

“The reader may, therefore, rest assured, that the system now to 
be exhibited, is, with a few exceptions that will hereafter be stated, 
the creed of Universalism in this country, as taught by their standard 
authors, and preached from their pulpits. In the form in which it is 
now to be presented it is found in none of their publications. And yet 
every article, as here exhibited, is gathered from their writings, where 
it is plainly stated and boldly defended. 

“The following synopsis may properly be called 


“Tue CREED oF AMERICAN UNIVERSALISM. 


“1. All mankind will eventually become holy and happy. 
“2. Final happiness never has been, and never can be, forfeited 
by sin. 

Me 3. Mankind are born as pure as Adam was when he was created. 
“4. Sin has its origin, not in the mind, but in the animal nature. 
“5. Man never becomes totally depraved. 

“6. Sin is punished only in this life. 

“7. Sin ceases with the death of the body. 

“8, Mankind are naturally and originally mortal. 

“9, Man has no immortal soul. 

“10. Every man will inevitably suffer to the extent of his deserts. 
“11. Sin fully punishes itself. 

“12. There is properly no such thing as punishment. 
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“13. Christ saves no one from any deserved suffering. 

“14. There was nothing peculiar in Christ’s death. 

“15. Jesus Christ was only a man of superior gifts. 

“16. There is no distinction of persons in the Deity. 

“17. The favor of God can neither be gained nor lost. 

“18. Mortal life is not, in any sense, a state of probation for another 
state of being. 

“19. Faith has no connection with happiness in a future state. 

“20. Regeneration is merely a change of party. 

*©21. All mankind will be equal in the resurrection. 

“22. There will not be a day of general judgment in the resurrec- 
tion-state. 

“23. There are no merely spiritual beings, called angels, either 
holy or unholy. 

“24, The Christian sabbath is a mere human device. 

*¢25. Church ordinances are of doubtful utility. 


“Such are some of the peculiarities of this novel system. The 
most of them appear in nearly all their systematic exhibitions of their 
own faith, and are regarded as essential to their scheme. One after 
another these tenets have been put forth, as circumstances required. 
As they now appear they form a complete chain, the links of which 
are mutually dependent; a chain most difficult to break when once it 
has been thrown round the heart. To most it proves to be an ever- 
lasting chain of darkness.” L. 





Art. VIA Plea for the Intemperate. By Davin M. Resse, 
A.M., M.D., late Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic in the Albany Medical College. New-York: John 8S. 
Taylor & Co. 1841. 


Evipent and striking is the parallel between the advancement 
of Christianity in the early ages and the progress of the temperance 
reformation in our own day. In the beginning both resembled the 
grain of mustard seed. The instruments were alike feeble in 
human estimation. In either case it required no little moral 
courage to breast the opposition of habit and interest, and to en- 
counter, what is yet more paralizing, the sneers and the ridicule 
of the world’s wisdom. For the same reason that the heathenish 
idolator closed his ears to the instruction of Christ, did multitudes 
throw themselves in the way of the temperance movement. Their 
craft was in danger. ‘Thereby they had their wealth. In each 
case, too, it is worthy of remark, opposition came, not only from 
men who were avowedly regardless of the laws of God, but also 
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from those who were zealous in his service. Many lineal descend- 
ants of Abraham were exceedingly bitter in their enmity against 
the person and the teaching of the Messiah: and in the early days 
of the temperance reform long and loud were the notes of oppo- 
sition from multitudes who were spiritually Abraham’s seed. It 
is of no use to attempt to conceal this fact. It would be unwise if 
it were practicable, as it may teach the pioneers in future reforma- 
tions what they may expect, and tend to nerve the faltering ener- 
gies of the soul to meet and overcome obloquy and opposition. We 
are not questioning the purity of motive by which Christians once 
were actuated in opposing the temperance cause. Some dreaded 
it as having a tendency to secularize Christianity. Some feared 
its sectarian aspect, while others opposed it as chimerical, or as 
reflecting on the purity and the power of their faith. They may 
have been perfectly conscientious in this matter. Many of them 
doubtless were. Saul of Tarsus dragging men and women to the 
judgment seat, and Paul the apostle glorying in the cross of 
Christ, in both cases acted according to the dictates of conscience, 
and did only what the voice of duty seemed to prompt. 

Again, the fundamental principles of Christianity are few and 
simple. They were summed up by the great Founder in one 
word—love. One word, abstain, conveys the whole object of the 
temperance reformation, and reveals the entire machinery by 
which that object is to be accomplished. There is about as much 
reason, moreover, for the charge of ultraism against those who carry 
out the principle in the one case as inthe other. Total abstinence 
is even yet looked upon as fanatical by many who profess friend- 
ship for the cause of temperance, just as perfect love is deemed 
visionary by multitudes who are enrolled under the banner of 
Christ. We shall be charged, probably, with obtruding sectarian 
doctrines if we push this part of our parallel; but we may not, 
therefore, flinch from asserting our conviction, that as nothing less 
than the doctrine of total abstinence can insure the triumphs of the 
temperance reform ; so the full glory of Christianity can never be 
exhibited by any system that is satisfied with requiring less than 
the entire consecration of soul and body to the service of God. 
But that is Christian perfection. 

In the early period of the church’s history the gospel was 
preached unto Jews only, and it was not until after the day of 
Pentecost that it was proclaimed to the outcasts of the Gentile 
world. Until very recently the main efforts in the cause of tem- 
perance have been directed, not to reclaim the drunkard, but to 
save the sober. The former was looked upon, and is even yet 
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looked upon by many, much in the same light as that in which the 
Jewish convert viewed his heathen brother : as beyond the pale of 
salvation, without hope, accursed. We live in the dawn of a new 
era. The proclamation has gone forth: there is hope for the 
besotted victim of intemperance, however abject or degraded. The 
trophies of a few past months have shown, to an extent almost 
incredible, the potency of the simple watchword—abstain. Many 
a wretched outcast, for whom naught was expected but the grave 
and the hell of the drunkard, now walks erect in all the dignity of 
manhood. The desolate hearth has been made glad. The tears 
of her who once looked almost with envy upon the widow in her 
loneliness have been wiped away. The blush that mantled the 
cheek of children worse than fatherless has given place to the 
radiance of heartfelt joy. Without irreverence the friends of the 
temperance cause may now exclaim: Our day of Pentecost is 
fully come. 

Nor is this all. The reclaimed inebriate has gone forth to the 
rescue of others. With his own experience for his teacher he is 
enabled to reach the conscience of the drunkard far more readily, 
and with a tenfold greater prospect of success, than could possibly 
be hoped for from cold abstractions and speculative eloquence. His 
style of address, and his sources of argument, differ greatly from 
those heretofore presented in what have been styled temperance 
lectures. It is like the difference between the attempts of philo- 
sophy to meliorate man’s moral condition and the glowing appeal 
of philanthropy and sympathetic kindness. While the former 
plays in fitful coruscations around the understanding, the latter 
takes the heart captive, and renovates the entire affections. Hence, 
with the man of intemperate habits, he who has been himself a 
drunkard is the most successful pleader. He can enter into his 
feelings, solve his difficulties, probe the deep recesses of his soul, 
and, knowing by his own sad experience the power of temptation, 
is not easily discouraged. 

Very opportune in this crisis of the temperance reform is the 
little manual by Dr. Reese, entitled ‘‘ A Plea for the Intemperate.” 
Its object is twofold. First, to inspire the victim of intemperance 
with hope in his own case ; and, secondly, to encourage those who 
are making efforts to rescue him from ruin. The author’s mind 
seems to have been thoroughly imbued with the beautiful sentiment 
of the Saviour: ‘There is more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth than over ninety and nine just persons that need no re- 
pentance.” A glorious truth, and one that had it not been revealed 
from heaven would never have entered into human conception. 
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Our author’s object is to carry out this idea with reference to the 
victim of intemperance, and while he would not interfere with the 
conservative efficacy of the common temperance movement, he 
beholds in it a restoring and renovating power, to the exercise of 
which he summons the friends of humanity as with a trumpet voice. 

The foundation of the author’s “‘ Plea” is the self-evident, but too 
often forgotten truth—the drunkard is still a man; and being a 
man, it is urged, that so long as he is on this side of hell’s dark 
cavern, he may be restored to society ; and that to make efforts for 
such restoration is the dictate alike of Christianity and philan- 
thropy. But who looks upon the reeling and bloated drunkard as 
upon a fellow being? Has he not been regarded as an outcast? 
Why has the bubbling fountain of human sympathy, that cheers 
all other wretchedness, and seeks to make glad all other desola- 
tion, been sealed up against the victim of intemperance? Why 
should it not visit his dwelling? Is there any thing in Christianity 
to forbid it? Breathes there aught of the spirit of Christ in the 
cool calculations that are made with reference to the probable 
duration of the drunkard’s stay on earth? Is there philanthropy 
in the argument, addressed as it frequently is to the sober and the 
temperate, that if they will sign the pledge, in so many years every 
inebriate will be in his grave, and the banner of temperance shall 
wave in universal triumph? There might be, if, as was once 
believed, he who had passed the boundary line is beyond recovery, 
away on the other side of the rubicon of hope. But now we know 
the contrary; and while we may trust that the times of our igno- 
rance God winked at, it becomes Christians especially to take heed 
lest conscience force from them in an unexpected hour the bitter 
ejaculation, ‘“‘ We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that 
we saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought us, and we 
would not hear.” Our brother! Ay, there is power in that word. 
Call him vile? You speak truly. Degraded? Even so. On a 
level with the brutes that perish? Nay, not quite. Made in the 
image of God, our brother still. His soul a deathless spirit like 
thine own. His body, a temple; magnificent, though in ruins. 

It is a strange anomaly that in almost every other species of 
degradation to which man is liable, human sympathy is enlisted 
just in proportion to the depth of his wretchedness. In other cases 
it stops not to inquire how the man has become vile; it is enough 
that he is wretched, and needs relief. The cause may be specu- 
lated upon afterward. Says our author,— 


“But when once a man has become publicly known as a drunkard, 
he is at once exiled from the home of his youth, and the house of his 
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friends. His companions in the associations which made him what 
he is, and by whom his moderate drinking had been encouraged by 
example, until he fell by the snare they had laid both for themselves 
and him, and by which they are still entangled ; these all avoid and 
disown him as ‘a fellow not fit to live.’ If they speak of him in his 
absence, it is as of one lost, utterly beyond recovery, as for ever lost. 
Or even if among his former friends there be any semblance of com- 
miseration over his unhappy fate, while they express their emotions 
of pity, or even find it in their hearts to make prayer in his behalf, both 
the one and the other are accompanied with all unbelief, and despair 
in his case is universally felt and expressed. A brother’s and a sister’s 
love, a father’s paternal regard, a mother’s compassion, and even a 
wife’s deep fountains of affection are, alas! too often sealed, and toward 
the hapless wanderer, all, all are ‘ without natural affection,’ and his 
name is seldom mentioned but with a feeling allied to execration. 

“‘Is he met in the street, or in public places, after he has become 
known as a drunkard? Even his own familiar friend will pass him 
without a look of recognition, and possibly not content with thus 
slighting him, will even outrage his forlorn condition by a visible 
expression of scorn or derision; and his immediate relatives, if they 
speak to him at all, do so in terms of rebuke and contempt, perhaps 
accompanied by upbraiding and reproachful epithets. They look upon 
him as an outlaw from all the ties of kindred ; a living pestilence, for 
whom there is no hope. Not only is he shut out from all the redeem- 
ing influences of the domestic circle, but his company, and even his 
presence is shunned, nor is any effort made to reclaim or restore him, 
prompted either by parental, filial, fraternal, or even conjugal love. Thus 
abandoned by all, and constrained to feel the unutterable anguish of 
his cruel exile, he becomes given up to self-abandonment, and ex- 
claims, in the desolation of his spirit, ‘No one cares for my soul!’ 
The last ray of light and hope is thus, alas! too often extinguished, 
and the hapless exile, now only the sad remnant of what he was, 
regarding himself doomed to infamy and execration, soon yields to 
his destiny, and his immortal spirit is ingulfed in the whirlpool of 
perdition.” 


To strengthen our author’s plea, he contends that the habitual 
drunkard is a monomaniac: and that drunkenness is a disease just 
as really as is delirium arising from any other cause. While, 
therefore, he is unsparing in his condemnation of the moderate 
drinker, he views the confirmed drunkard as an object of pity 
rather than of blame. His sin consisted in drinking at first 
moderately: it is his misfortune that he is now a monomaniac. 
It is not for us to call in question the pathological accuracy of our 
author in this matter. He is a physician eminent in his profession, 
and not likely to hazard his reputation by publicly advocating an 
untenable position. ‘To ourselves, and we doubt not to the gene- 
rality of readers, this gives to the whole phase of intemperance a 
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new aspect. It presents the confirmed drunkard not only as a 
brother, but as a brother in distress. It claims for him the same 
sympathy, the sane kindness, the same efforts as are now extended 
to the diseased, the blind, and the insane. The celebrated Dr. 
Rush appears to have had a somewhat similar idea when he urged 
so long and perseveringly upon the public authorities the necessity 
of providing a hospital for the cure of the intemperate. Why, if 
habitual drunkenness be a species of mania, why should there 
not be an asylum for its victims, as well as for other varieties of 
madness ? : 

Our author denies, 2” toto, and combats with energy, the com- 
monly received opinion that moderate drinking is innocent, and 
that drunkenness is the evidence and effect of excess. He says,— 


“Tt is not true, in any sense, that the grossly intemperate are such 
because of the excessive quantity they drink. On the contrary, no 
habitual drunkard can be found who drinks a moiety of the daily 
quantity which he used to drink while he was regarded a moderate 
drinker, and before he had become a drunkard. It is wholly a 
mistake to suppose that the most desperate drunkard is the man who 
drinks the greatest quantity of intoxicating liquors, or that the degree 
of drunkenness, in any given case, is proportionate to the quantity 
drank. For, when once intoxication has become habitual, any 
quantity, however small, is sufficient to perpetuate it, if taken before 
the system has recovered from the inebriation.” 


And hence, he continues :— 


“Tf there be innocence and excellence in moderate drinking, the 
drunkards are better entitled to our respect and admiration than those 
who despise them; for the worst drunkard is the most moderate 
drinker in the whole fraternity. For while moderate drinkers, so 
called because not known to be drunken, will often drink a pint of 
brandy in a day, or a bottle of wine at dinner, and another at night, 
any drunkard in the land can be kept drunk the year round by half the 
quantity, after he is once fully intoxicated. And though it may have 
required a quart of fourth-proof brandy, taken in twenty-four hours, to 
have fully intoxicated him at first, yet, now the mischief has been 
done, a single glass of wine, porter, beer, or even cider, if repeated 
every few hours, and before he has fully recovered from his intoxica- 
tion, will keep him drunk until he dies, the victim, not of excess, but 
of ‘moderate, very moderate drinking.’ Nor would any man ever 
recover from a fit of intoxication if he did not, by a physical necessity, 
totally abstain ; for he would be drunk till he died, if he continued to 
drink any intoxicating liquor, however moderately. And it is equally 
certain that no drunkard was ever reformed except by total abstinence, 
for the same reason—a single glass, even of the weakest kind of 
intoxicating liquor, being sufficient to perpetuate drunkenness, by 
reproducing it indefinitely. 
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“Tn reprobating excessive drinking, then, while extenuating mode- 
rate drinking, we fail to reach the conscience of the drunkard ; for he 
knows that he is now only a moderate drinker, though he can revert 
to the time when he did drink to excess, and since which he has been 
conscious of a physical disability of drinking to the same extent, for 
he now becomes drunk long before he passes the line of moderation. 
Nor can such a man ever be reformed, until he feels that the origin 
and source of his drunkenness, as well as its present continuance, is 
moderation, and not excess. ‘The public mind, moreover, must be 
taught that to abandon the drunkard to his fate, because of his present 
excessive drinking, is abominable injustice and wrong, since no 
drunkard is guilty of any present excess, his only crime now being 
moderate drinking, and much more moderate than he formerly prac- 
ticed, with the approval and companionship of those who now cast 
him off as worthy of death, ‘a fellow not fit to live.’” 


The personal and persevering efforts of every individual who has 
a drunken relative or friend, will, in most instances, result in his 
restoration to health. The prescription of our author has had, he 
tells us, the benefit of experience. It requires, on the part of the 
physician, kindness, firmness, hope. On that of the patient, one 
thing only—abstinence, total, entire. Into the minutie of details, 
spread out by the author, this is not the place to enter. The 
* Plea” will, doubtless, have a wide circulation. Its vigorous 
style will commend it to the admirer of pure idiomatic English, 
and its glowing benevolence will find way to the hearts of all who 
would labor to convert a sinner from the error of his way. F. 





Art. VII.—Biblical Knowledge. 


An Essay read before the Literary and Theological Association of Chenango 
District, and published by their request. 


BY REV. NELSON ROUNDS, A. M., 
Of the Oneida Conference. 


Tue Bible is the word of God. God speaks to all men through 
the medium of conscience; and he is every moment teaching us 
the great principles of duty by the constitution and course of 
nature, and by the tendencies and results of human conduct. But 
he nowhere addresses us in language except in the Bible. In this 
book we see his hand-writing. Here we listen to his voice. Here 
he talks with us face to face. This volume, and this alone, we 
believe contains the words of eternal life. We make it the founda- 
tion of our preaching. We appeal to it as the standard of all 
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new aspect. It presents the confirmed drunkard not only as a 
brother, but as a brother in distress. It claims for him the same 
sympathy, the same kindness, the same efforts as are now extended 
to the diseased, the blind, and the insane. The celebrated Dr. 
Rush appears to have had a somewhat similar idea when he urged 
so long and perseveringly upon the public authorities the necessity 
of providing a hospital for the cure of the intemperate. Why, if 
habitual drunkenness be a species of mania, why should there 
not be an asylum for its victims, as well as for other varieties of 
madness ? ; 

Our author denies, im toto, and combats with energy, the com- 
monly received opinion that moderate drinking is innocent, and 
that drunkenness is the evidence and effect of excess. He says,— 


“Tt is not true, in any sense, that the grossly intemperate are such 
because of the excessive quantity they drink. On the contrary, no 
habitual drunkard can be found who drinks a moiety of the daily 
quantity which he used to drink while he was regarded a moderate 
drinker, and before he had become a drunkard. It is wholly a 
mistake to suppose that the most desperate drunkard is the man who 
drinks the greatest quantity of intoxicating liquors, or that the degree 
of drunkenness, in any given case, is proportionate to the quantity 
drank. For, when once intoxication has become habitual, any 


quantity, however small, is sufficient to perpetuate it, if taken before 
the system has recovered from the inebriation.” 


And hence, he continues :— 


“Tf there be innocence and excellence in moderate drinking, the 
drunkards are better entitled to our respect and admiration than those 
who despise them; for the worst drunkard is the most moderate 
drinker in the whole fraternity. For while moderate drinkers, so 
called because not known to be drunken, will often drink a pint of 
brandy in a day, or a bottle of wine at dinner, and another at night, 
any drunkard in the land can be kept drunk the year round by half the 
quantity, after he is once fully intoxicated. And though it may have 
required a quart of fourth-proof brandy, taken in twenty-four hours, to 
have fully intoxicated him at first, yet, now the mischief has been 
done, a single glass of wine, porter, beer, or even cider, if repeated 
every few hours, and before he has fully recovered from his intoxica- 
tion, will keep him drunk until he dies, the victim, not of excess, but 
of ‘moderate, very moderate drinking.’ Nor would any man ever 
recover from a fit of intoxication if he did not, by a physical necessity, 
totally abstain ; for he would be drunk till he died, if he continued to 
drink any intoxicating liquor, however moderately. And it is equally 
certain that no drunkard was ever reformed except by total abstinence, 
for the same reason—a single glass, even of the weakest kind of 
intoxicating liquor, being sufficient to perpetuate drunkenness, by 
reproducing it indefinitely. 
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“In reprobating excessive drinking, then, while extenuating mode- 
rate drinking, we fail to reach the conscience of the drunkard ; for he 
knows that he is now only a moderate drinker, though he can revert 
to the time when he did drink to excess, and since which he has been 
conscious of a physical disability of drinking to the same extent, for 
he now becomes drunk long before he passes the line of moderation. 
Nor can such a man ever be reformed, until he feels that the origin 
and source of his drunkenness, as well as its present continuance, is 
moderation, and not excess. ‘The public mind, moreover, must be 
taught that to abandon the drunkard to his fate, because of his present 
excessive drinking, is abominable injustice and wrong, since no 
drunkard is guilty of any present excess, his only crime now being 
moderate drinking, and much more moderate than he formerly prac- 
ticed, with the approval and companionship of those who now cast 
him off as worthy of death, ‘a fellow not fit to live.’” 


The personal and persevering efforts of every individual who has 
a drunken relative or friend, will, in most instances, result in his 
restoration to health. The prescription of our author has had, he 
tells us, the benefit of experience. It requires, on the part of the 
physician, kindness, firmness, hope. On that of the patient, one 
thing only—abstinence, total, entire. Into the minutie of details, 
spread out by the author, this is not the place to enter. The 
“Plea” will, doubtless, have a wide circulation. Its vigorous 
style will commend it to the admirer of pure idiomatic English, 
and its glowing benevolence will find way to the hearts of all who 
would labor to convert a sinner from the error of his way. _‘F. 





Art. VIJ.—Biblical Knowledge. 


An Essay read before the Literary and Theological Association of Chenango 
District, and published by their request. 


BY REV. NELSON ROUNDS, A. M., 
Of the Oneida Conference. 


Tue Bible is the word of God. God speaks to all men through 
the medium of conscience; and he is every moment teaching us 
the great principles of duty by the constitution and course of 
nature, and by the tendencies and results of human conduct. But 
he nowhere addresses us in language except in the Bible. In this 
book we see his hand-writing. Here we listen to his voice. Here 
he talks with us face to face. This volume, and this alone, we 
believe contains the words of eternal life. We make it the founda- 
tion of our preaching. We appeal to it as the standard of all 
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correct faith and practice. We read it to some extent; but do we 
study it as closely and with as much interest as the foregoing facts 
would justify and require? Would not the interrogatory of Philip, 
“‘ Understandest thou what thou readest,” be as applicable to some 
of us as it was to the Ethiopian? Do we understand the Scriptures 
as fully as we ought, in view of the means we have to do so, the 
solemn and important character of their contents, and the repeated 
injunctions laid upon us to be faithful in their perusal? If these 
questions were proposed to our people, I am confident they would 
answer them in the negative, and if proposed to some of us, their 
spiritual guides, I apprehend we should have reason to feel em- 
barrassed. Let us, then, consider some of the helps to a knowledge 
of the Bible, and some of the motives that should incite us to the 
pursuit of such knowledge. 

First, The helps, or means. 

And I. Spiritual mindedness. However much we perfect 
ourselves in the letter of the Scriptures, unless we comprehend 
their spirit they are of little use to us. The ancient Israelites 
understood the letter of the Old Testament better than we do; but 
they were ignorant of its spirit. ‘‘ And to this day, when Moses is 
read, the vail is on their heart.” ‘The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him ; 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 
But he that is spiritual judgeth all things.” In order that we may 
rightly and fully understand the Scriptures we must be enlightened 
by the same Spirit by which they were originally indited. We 

ould always read them with a prayerful mind, and frequently, 
hke the devoted Stoner, upon our knees before God. 

II. We shall derive no inconsiderable aid in understanding the 
Bible by attention to the marginal references. The references, 
particularly in the polyglot editions, are of the greatest importance, 
as they throw light upon obscure passages, and also as they give 
us a clear view of the uniformity of the divine administration under 
the several dispensations, and the substantial harmony of the sacred 
writers. By reading the Scriptures in this connected, systematic 
way, we shall, like Isaiah in his vision, behold Jehovah sitting upon 
a throne, high and lifted up, his train filling the temple, and the 
sacred penmen, like the seraphim, covering themselves, and cry- 
ing one to another, ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts, 
the whole earth is full of his glory.” One would scarcely believe, 
before making the trial, what proficiency may be made in the 
knowledge of the word of God by this “‘ comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual ;” and without any other commentary or exposition 
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than what the different parts of the sacred volume mutually fur- 
nish for each other.* To illustrate : on the doctrine of the possi- 
bility of falling from grace, we find several passages like these: 
“Tf they shall fall away,” &c. Heb. vi,6. “ For if after they have 
escaped the pollutions of the world, through the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein and overcome,” 
&c. 2 Peter ii, 20. But these passages, says one, are no argu- 
ment in favor of the possibility of falling from grace, for they are 
merely hypothetical ; the apostle is only making a supposition ; the 
word if in these places implies an impossibility. But if so, we 
answer, the word 2f must imply an impossibility in all the passages 
where it occurs, or only in a part of them. If the latter, it would 
follow that the word of God warns us in some places against pos- 
sibilities, and in some places against impossibilities ; that is, in 
some places the Bible means something, and in others it means 
nothing. Or if the former, that is, if the word 7f always implies 
an impossibility wherever it occurs, then what shall we say of such 
passages as the following: ‘“ If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself,” &c. Matt. xvi, 24. ‘Behold I stand at the 
door and knock, if any man will hear my voice,” &c. Rev. iii, 20. 
“Tf thou seek him, [the Lord,] he will be found of thee, but if thou 
forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever.” Now, to make the if 
in each of these passages the sign of an impossibility, would effect 
an overturn in theology, greater, we apprehend, than even the 
friends of the theory would be prepared to abide. Here, then, by 
a comparison of scripture with scripture, an important class of 
passages are placed in their true light, and the doctrine of the 
possibility of falling from grace is sustained. 

III. Further light is shed upon the Scriptures by studying them 
in the languages in which they were originally written. 1. And 
here, perhaps, some are ready to reply, We have not time to ac- 
quire a knowledge of these languages. True, we have not the 
time which those ministers have who are exempt from the amount 
of travel which the itinerant system imposes upon us. But by 
method much time can be redeemed ; and besides, much of the 
time bestowed upon the Greek and Hebrew must, if they be not 
studied, be spent in searching in other channels for that informa- 
tion which an acquaintance with these tongues would bestow. 
Look at the vast literary labors of Mr. Wesley, Dr. Clarke, and 
Richard Watson. Yet these labors were performed while they 
were in the itinerant field. Think of the astonishing acquirements 
of Thomas Walsh, whom Mr. Wesley declares to have been the 


* See Pref. to Eng. Vers, of Polyglot Bible. 
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best Biblical scholar he ever saw ; being able to tell how often any 
original word occurred in the Old Testament or the New. Yet 
Thomas Walsh was a traveling preacher. And our late lamented 
brother Keyes* was much like him: he was master of the Greek 
and Hebrew Scriptures. But brother Keyes’ early advantages 
were nothing. Go with me six miles down the valley of the Otego, 
and I will show you the farm which constituted his college: he 
graduated upon the Hartwick hills. And from the time he was 
thrust out into the work, a green and awkward plough-boy, till the 
time of his decease, it is doubtful if there was an individual mem- 
ber of his conference to whom were assigned more appointments 
of little refinement, lean support, extensive travel, and abundant 
labors, than were assigned to him. And yet when he fell, though 
still in his prime, he was a literary giant. 2. But why is a know- 
ledge of these languages needful? Or how would it improve our 
knowledge of the Bible? Because, first, by studying it through 
this medium, you would study it more attentively than you other- 
wise would. Searching the Scriptures in a learned language 
necessarily fixes the attention more closely upon each word and 
sentence than when you glide through them in your own familiar 
vernacular. You are more apt to remember where a subject is 
treated of, and what is said about it. Secondly, possessed of this 
knowledge, God speaks to you directly; but destitute of it, he 
speaks to you through an interpreter. And though your interpreter 
may be a learned and honest one, and as such we are free and 
happy to acknowledge the received English version, still, on 
account of variations in the structure and idiom of different lan- 
guages, the best interpreter cannot convey the original sense in all 
its force and with all its shades of meaning. ‘Thirdly, since our 
translation, Biblical knowledge has enjoyed the advantage of two 
hundred and thirty years research, in the progress of which much 
additional light has been elicited. But of what avail is this light 
to us without a knowledge of the original? We are informed of 
certain results ’tis true; but what do we know of the process by 
which those results have been arrived at? The conclusion is 
announced, but the premises are concealed. We perceive an 
increase of light, but cannot tell whether it emanates from the sun 
of the gospel, or whether it is reflected from the icebergs of 
rationalism. Hence, remaining ignorant of the languages, we 
must either consent to be led implicitly by the zpse diait of other 
men, or deprive ourselves, in many instances, of the fruits of a 


* Late a member of the Oneida Conference, but now in Abraham’s 
bosom.—Ed. 
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whole life spent in Biblical research; that is, by neglecting a 
study which would require our leisure for four or five years, we 
lose the labors of forty or fifty years; nay, the accumulated labors 
of centuries. Fourthly, a knowledge of Hebrew and Greek is 
often important in ascertaining the truth in points of controversy. 
Is it asserted, for instance, that standing is the proper Scriptural 
posture in devotion? Aside from the numerous passages which 
might be quoted as authorizing the kneeling position, it is worthy 
of remark, that the same Hebrew verb, 32, which signifies to 
bless, adore, and invoke, also signifies to kneel. From which we 
infer that the posture generally assumed in blessing, adoring, and 
invoking, was that of kneeling. And this conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact that J 2, the term for knee, is derived directly from the 
foregoing verb, and is applied to the knee, according to the learned 
Buxtorf, a benedicendo, et salutando, that is, from its being em- 
ployed in blessing and worshiping. So again, if we knew nothing 
of the original of the word baptize but from the construction given 
to it by the strenuous advocates of a particular mode, we should 
probably have to yield to their views, suffer our Bibles to be 
mutilated, and conclude that whether the season be hot or cold, 
and whether the candidates be male or female, sick or well, they 
are not baptized unless the body is wholly immersed in water. 
But a critical and candid examination of the original word 
Banrifo, as it occurs in the New Testament, proves that it is a 
generic, and not a specific term; that is, it signifies an effect pro- 
duced, and not a specific outward act by which that effect is pro- 
duced. The effect expressed by Barrifw, is that of purifying ; that 
is, when used in reference to the religious rite, it signifies to 
purify, without designating whether the purification is to be 
effected by sprinkling, affusion, or immersion. Instance Mark i, 8. 
IV. Improvement in Biblical knowledge will be further pro- 
moted by attention to the rules and principles of interpretation or 
Hermeneutics, the science which teaches to find, and express in 
an accurate manner, the meaning of another’s language. And as 
it is no longer a question whether the language of the Scriptures 
is to be interpreted upon the same principles as that of other books, 
it becomes a matter of the first importance to understand these 
principles. To illustrate: it is often important to know whether a 
passage of Scripture is used in a literal or figurative sense. The 
rule is, that we are never to depart from the literal meaning without 
evident reason or necessity. And further, a passage is not to be 
considered figurative unless you can substitute literal words in the 


place of the figurative, and still retain a consistent idea. For 
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example: the writer was once conversing with a Quaker on the 
duty and importance of promoting the missionary cause, and 
quoted, in favor of it, this passage: “‘ Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” Very true, he replied, but 
many things enjoined by Christ are not to be understood literally, 
but figuratively ; as where he commands his disciples to wash one 
another’s feet. Now this rule enabled me to obviate his objection. 
In the instance quoted by him, literal words may be substituted in 
room of the figurative ; thus, cultivate a condescending disposition 
toward each other. But as to the passage quoted by me, if you 
call it figurative, the literal meaning is inscrutable. What literal 
words can you substitute, and make sense? The truth is, the 
passage, as it stands, must be taken in its literal meaning or it 
has no meaning at all. Again, it is necessary in order properly to 
understand many parts of the Bible, to know how much of it is 
typical, and how much is not. The cause of Christianity has 
suffered great disservice, from the days of Origen downward, by a 
tendency to a typical and mystical-mode of interpreting ‘the sacred 
volume. For example: it has been maintained that Abel was a 
type of Christ, and Cain of the Jews, who crucified him; that 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians were types of sin and Satan; the 
tree of life in Paradise, a type of the cross; and that the universal 
dominion given to man by his Creator, over the irrational tribes, 
was adumbrative of the unlimited power of the pope! Now that 
there are certain persons, events, and institutions named in the 
Scriptures, which were designed to represent certain other persons, 
events, and institutions, all must agree. But that this random way 
of multiplying them is incorrect and dangerous, is equally manifest. 
For upon this plan you make the Bible speak any thing and every 
thing. And in this way you might prove the divinity of Christ as 
readily from the first chapter of Job, as from the first chapter of 
John. Hence we want a rule to enable us to distinguish real 
types from those which are merely imaginary. The rule is this: 
while we may draw illustrations of religious truth from a great 
variety of things in the Bible, we are only at liberty to consider 
such portions of it typical as the Bible itself declares to be so. 

V. Finally, great assistance in obtaining a knowledge of the 
Scriptures will be realized from an attentive examination of 
Biblical archeology ; or the domestic, political, and sacred anti- 
quities of the Jews, including Biblical geography, and accompanied 
with the history of those nations which were contiguous to, and 
cotemporary with, the ancient Israelites. These subjects present 
to our view a vast field of inquiry, greater than we can occupy in 
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this essay, or even thoroughly survey. Yet it is a field, every part 
of which is, to the student of theology, attractive in beauty, and 
abundant in fruit. We must satisfy ourselves at present by barely 
pausing to remark, that a knowledge of these subjects throws im- 
portant light upon many passages of Scripture. For instance, 
Rev. xix, 12, “And on his head were many crowns.” ‘This is 
illustrated beautifully by the fact, that in the Olympic games, as 
the victor might conquer more than once in the same games, and 
sometimes repeatedly on the same day, so he was sometimes pre- 
sented with many crowns. It were richly worth one’s while to 
peruse the whole of Rollin’s history merely for the sake of the 
striking and abundant proofs he furnishes of the fulfilment of 
Scripture prophecy. In Solomon’s graphic description of old age, 
(Eccles. xii,) the force of the expression, ‘the almond tree shall 
flourish,” is not felt till we learn that this tree puts forth snow- 
white blossoms before its leaves appear, and at such a time pre- 
sents a most beautiful and appropriate emblem of the hoary head 
of age. We always admired that passage in Hosea xiv, which 
compares the prosperity of the church to the rich exuberance of 
Lebanon. But our ideas have been much improved by reading 
the description of that celebrated mountain from Eastern travelers. 
After gazing with them upon its stupendous size, its summits 
piercing the clouds, its verdant slopes, variegated with groves of 
lofty cedar, oliveyards, and vineyards, its silver streams and mur- 
muring waterfalls; after inhaling with them the coolness of its 
shades and the fragrance of its flowers and fruits, how sweetly do 
the accents of the prophet fall upon the ear: ‘I will be.as the dew 
unto Israel. He shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his fruits as 
Lebanon. His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as 
the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon. They that dwell under 
his shadow shall return, they shall revive as the corn, they shall 
grow as the vine, and the scent thereof shall be as the wine of 
Lebanon.” Follow those travelers a little further, and they will 
point you to the peaceful valley of the Jordan. The banks of the 
river, as you perceive, are bordered with a thick forest of reeds : 
and when the river rolls quietly within its channel those entangled 
thickets are the resort of lions. But now you observe the river is 
swollen, and has overflowed its banks far and near. And do you 
observe that fierce tawny lion that is ranging the adjacent fields, 
burning with resentment at having been driven from his favorite 
retreat, and ready to attack the first victim that falls in his way, 
while he makes the whole land reverberate with his terrific roar? 
Well, now you behold the figure which Jeremiah had in his eye 
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when, foretelling the invasion of Edom by the king of Babylon, 
he says: ‘ Behold, he shall come up like a lion from the swelling 
of Jordan against the habitation of the strong,” Jer. xlix, 19. And 
it is not improbable that Peter alludes to the same scene, 1 Pet. 
v, 8, where he says, ‘‘ Be sober, be vigilant, for your adversary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom he may 
devour.” ‘Thus led on by this species of research, as the Persian 
magi were led by the star in the east, we should soon arrive where 
the Saviour was born; but in this instance the star would not stop 
over that place: it would pass on until we had reviewed the 
memorable scenes of his teaching and miracles. It would bring 
us finally to the city over which he wept, and where he was con- 
demned, and by wicked hands was crucified and slain; and at 
every stage of our progress new light would beam forth upon the 
corresponding portions of the word of God. And what an inte- 
resting branch of knowledge is here presented! How pleasing! 
How instructive ! How hallowed! Others may excavate the ruins 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum; but let me linger about the fallen 
towers and dilapidated walls of Jerusalem. Others may delve in 
the catacombs of Thebes, or climb the time-worn pyramids of the 
Nile, in painful effort to decipher the hieroglyphics of the Pharaohs; 
but let it be my nobler, holier work to study those antiquities 
which illustrate the meaning of the book of God. Their success 
will only give them a more full and sickening view of the pollutions 
of ancient paganism. But in whatever degree we succeed, in the 
same degree we shall increase in that knowledge which makes 
wise unto salvation. To our minds even classic Greece and 
martial Rome present no charms like the Holy Land. In the 
mellow numbers of Pierpont we can say,— 
‘“* No, no, a lonelier, lovelier path be mine, 

Greece, and her charms, I leave for Palestine. 

There purer streams through happier valleys flow, 

And sweeter flowers on holier mountains grow. 

I love to breathe where Gilead sheds her balm, 

I love to walk on Jordan’s banks of palm ; 

I love to wet my feet in Hermon’s dews, 

I love the promptings of Isaiah’s muse : 

In Carmel’s sacred grot I ’ll court repose, 


And deck my mossy couch with Sharon’s deathless rose.” 

We are now prepared, secondly, to consider the importance of a 
thorough acquaintance with the Scriptures on the part of the 
ministry. 

I. And, first, from the nature of the book. It has been well 
remarked by an able theologian, that the office of reason, with 
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respect to a reputed revelation, is twofold : first, to inquire whether 
it be a revelation; and, secondly, what does it contain. The first 
of these questions is, in our minds, satisfactorily settled. We 
most devoutly believe that God has made a revelation of his will 
to men in the Bible. Well, now, is it not a most important inquiry 
to ascertain what that will is? Yes, to us in common with all 
other classes of persons, the study of the Scriptures is of the first 
importance. Is it important to glorify God? to shun hell? to gain 
heaven? Then it is important to examine the Scriptures, for they 
alone can give us authentic counsel on these momentous subjects. 
Other moral and religious books are only valuable in so far as they 
illustrate and impress the principles of the Bible. The living 
ministry are useful no further than their communications are 
illuminated by the truths and imbued with the spirit of revelation. 
“The Bible,” says Hannah More, “is a lamp to our feet, and a 
light to our path; it points us to the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. It is our guide while we live, and our trust when we die. 
It is the charter of our salvation, and the pledge of our immortality. 
If there were but one Bible in the world, all the wealth of the 
world would not be adequate to the value of that one Bible.” But 
now the whole importance of this divine volume depends upon its 
being read. Unread, it is no better to you than the veriest romance. 
Hence, immediately upon the giving of the law, the reading of it 
was most solemnly enjoined, and hence, too, our Saviour says, 
‘‘ Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, 
and they are they that testify of me.” 

IJ. A thorough knowledge of the sacred oracles is important in 
the ministry, from the influence of our example upon community. 
‘¢ Like priest, like people.” How sadly was this illustrated in the 
dark ages! Look, for instance, at the seventh and eighth centuries, 
when Gilemar, archbishop of Rheims, being called upon before his 
consecration to read a portion of the gospels, was found so de- 
plorably ignorant, as not to understand the literal meaning of the 
passage; when, instead of the appropriate qualifications of the 
minister, were substituted those of the hunter and hawker, the 
deans of many of the cathedrals in France actually entering upon 
their dignities habited in a surplice girt with a sword, in boots and 
gilt spurs, and a hawk on the fist! Look down even as late as the 
sixteenth century, nearly a hundred years subsequent to the inven- 
tion of the art of printing, when Albert, archbishop of Mentz, having 
met accidentally with a Bible, and read some pages in it, observed : 
‘“‘Indeed, I do not know what this book is, but this I see, every 
thing in it is against us :” and when even Carolstat, who was after- 
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ward one of the reformers, acknowledged that he never began to 
read the Bible till eight years after he had taken his highest degree 
in divinity! It were easy to infer what, under such circumstances, 
would be the ignorance and stupidity of the laity. If darkness 
rested upon the priests, gross darkness covered the people. Of 
this no stronger proof need be adduced than the institution of the 
feast of the ass; celebrated in several of the churches of France 
about the tenth century, in commemoration of the Virgin Mary’s 
flight into Egypt.* A young girl, richly dressed, with a child in 
her arms, was placed upon an ass superbly caparisoned. The ass 
was led to the altar in solemn procession. High mass was said 
with great pomp. ‘The ass was taught to kneel at proper intervals. 
When the ceremony was ended, the priest, instead of the usual 
words with which he dismissed the assembly, brayed three times 
like an ass; and the people, instead of the usual response, brayed 
three times in return! An illustration of our position, more honor- 
able to human nature, is seen in the state of Biblical knowledge 
about the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in England; when, by 
the efforts of such men as Coverdale, Rogers, and Cranmer, the 
Scriptures had been translated into the vulgar tongue, and permis- 
sion granted to have them read by all ranks of society. ‘It was 
wonderful,” says the old historian,* ‘to see with what joy this 
book of God was received, not only among the learneder sort, and 
those that were noted for lovers of the Reformation, but generally 
all England over, among all the vulgar and common people, and 
with what greediness God’s word was read; what resort to the 
places where the reading of it was. Every body that could bought 
the book,t or busily read it, or got others to read it to them, if they 
could not themselves ; and diverse more elderly people learned to 
read on purpose for this, and even little boys flocked among the 
rest, to hear portions of the Holy Scriptures read.” So much for 
the example and influence of devoted ministers of the gospel in 
inspiring community with an interest in the word of God. Is it 
ifnportant, then, that impenitent men should be induced to examine 
that precious volume which teaches them both their danger and 
their duty? Is it important that the church, in these days of Mor- 
monism, infidelity, and Universalism, should be thoroughly en- 
lightened in Scriptural truth? Is it important to the triumph of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom on earth, that the rising generation, by 
means of sabbath schools and Bible classes, should be brought up 
in the nurture and admonition of the truth, and know the Scrip- 


* See Townley’s Lit. History of the Bible. 
t+ The New Testament alone cost at that time about $180. 
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tures, which are able to make them wise unto salvation? For the 
very same reasons, it is important that ministers of the gospel 
should set the example of a deep and lively interest, of a close and 
persevering assiduity, in the study of the sacred records. But, 
III. It is important in view of the main business of our calling ; 
which is, to preach the gospel. For as revelation is the grand 
authentic source from which we derive all religious truth, whether 
doctrinal or practical, a thorough and intimate knowledge of the 
Bible is indispensable. It were as absurd for a preacher to think 
of succeeding without this, as for a person to set up for a surgeon 
who knew nothing of anatomy; or to imagine he could guide a 
ship across the pathless ocean while utterly ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of navigation. This will be the more manifest if we con- 
sider for a moment the different kinds of preaching. These may 
be classed under four heads :—Hortatory, doctrinal, ethical, and 
expository. First, the hortatory. In this mode of sermonizing you 
take certain doctrines and facts for granted, and proceed directly to 
draw your inferences, and make your application. For instance, 
you take it for granted that the unconverted man acknowledges 
himself a sinner, that he ought to repent and reform, that while 
he neglects this he is slighting infinite mercy, and in danger of 
perdition. And your object is, so to illustrate these points and 
press them home upon the conscience, as to arouse him to action. 
But what are the motives which you will present? Why, those of 
duty and interest. But upon what does duty depend? Upon God’s 
commands. And by what is interest determined? Surely by the 
promises and threatenings of God. But the commands, the threat- 
enings, and the promises of God, are to be found only in the word 
of God. And hence it is clear, that even in those discourses which 
consist mainly of exhortation, very little can be said to purpose 
without immediate recourse to the sacred oracles. And if this be 
true of hortatory preaching, where every thing is taken for granted, 
how much more of doctrinal, where every thing must be proved ? 
where you must convince the unconverted that they are sinners ; 
must convince them that they ought to repent and reform; must 
convince them that every moment they delay they are trampling 
upon blood-bought mercies, and are in peril of damnation! And 
the same is true of ethical or moral subjects, where the object of 
the preacher is to define, illustrate, and enforce moral duties. He 
cannot advance a single step toward the accomplishment of his 
design, only as he is sustained by a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” But 
least of all can you do without a knowledge of the Bible in expo- 
sitory preaching, whose chief end, as its name imports, is to 
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expound the word of God. In every mode of sermonizing the text 
should be explained; and we virtually give our views of every 
passage we quote in support of any doctrine or duty. But in the 
expository method explanation is the principal thing. Here we 
have nothing to do but explain and apply the written word. 
And what kind of a figure would such a mitred ignoramus as 
Albert or Gilemar have made in this sort of work ; who, had they 
been called upon to explain a portion of Romans, or Acts, would 
probably not have known whether Romans was an epistle written 
to the Romans, or by them; and whether Acts were a record of 
the doings of the apostles, or whether it were the name of a fifth 
evangelist! But a knowledge of the Scriptures’was no more ne- 
cessary for this purpose in that age of the church than the present. 
For how can a minister, under any circumstances, explain to others 
what he does not understand himself? The very idea is absurd. 
Let us beware how we attempt it; lest it happen to us according 
to the saying of Christ, ‘‘ And if the blind lead the blind, both shall 
fall into the ditch.” But what then, shall we dispense with this 
mode of preaching? So far from it, we firmly believe that, of all 
the methods of sermonizing, the expository deserves the prefer- 
ence. Not that we would have a minister always confined to this 
style ; but we would have him employ it more than any other. 
And in every discourse, whatever the category under which its 
particular structure should require it to be classed, let the business 
of explaining Scripture constitute a principal object, and let it 
occupy a prominent place in the sermon. Permit us to state two 
or three reasons for this opinion. First, it is according to our 
Discipline :—‘‘ Frequently read and enlarge upon a portion of 
Scripture.”"—P. 50. ‘Take thou authority to read the Holy 
Scriptures in the church of God, and to preach the same.”— 
P.125. ‘Take thou authority to preach the word of God.”— 
P. 138. Secondly, it is the Scriptural mode. We must all have 
observed, in the New Testament, the frequency of such phrases 
as the following :—‘‘ Teaching the word of God.” ‘‘ Hearing the 
word.” ‘The ministry of the word.” ‘Speaking the word of 
the Lord.” ‘Preaching the word of God.” ‘“‘ Preaching the 
word.” ‘The last of these occurs some ten times in the book of 
the Acts alone. Now, by “the word,” “the word of God,” &c., 
must be meant the Scriptures. And by “speaking,” “teaching,” 
and ‘‘ preaching” that word, must be understood the proclaiming, 
expounding, and enforcing the Scriptures. Such was the preach- 
ing of Ezra and his coadjutors: ‘‘ They read in the book of the 
law, and gave the sense, and caused the people to understand the 
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meaning,” Neh. viii, 9. Such was also the mode adopted by those 
itinerant preachers sent out from among the priests and Levites by 
the pious Jehoshaphat: “‘ They taught in Judah, and had the book 
of the law of the Lord with them, and went about throughout all 
the cities of Judah, and taught the people,” 2 Chron. xvii, 9. This 
was likewise the apostolic method. The first sermon delivered 
under the Christian dispensation was preached by St. Peter, and 
it was of the expository kind. In the course of the sermon he 
quotes ten verses of Scripture, five from Psalms, and five from the 
prophet Joel; and the discourse consists entirely of the exposition 
and application of those passages. The second was delivered by 
St. Stephen, and belongs to the same class. In that discourse he 
gives an epitome of the history of the people whom he addressed, 
drawn from the first two books of the Pentateuch and the Kings, 
with quotations from the prophets Isaiah and Amos: the object of 
the whole of which was to prepare the way for this most ingenious, 
though awful and pungent application: ‘“ Ye stiff-necked and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears ; ye do always resist the Holy Ghost : 
as your fathers did, so do ye. Which of the prophets have not 
your fathers persecuted, and they have slain them which showed 
before the coming of the Just One, of whom ye have been now 
the slayers and murderers?” I need hardly remind you that this 
was Paul’s manner of preaching. A sketch of the first sermon of 
his, which is contained in the Acts, is found in the thirteenth 
chapter: in which having, like Stephen, presented a succinct ac- 
count of early Scriptural events in the history of his nation—there- 
by preparing the way to introduce the genealogy of Christ, the 
prophecies which went before on him, his great forerunner ; his 
condemnation, death, and resurrection; all of which he proves to 
have transpired, in accordance with the predictions—he avails 
himself of the force of the whole by exhorting his hearers to em- 
brace this Saviour by the hope of pardon on one hand, and by the 
fear of aggravated punishment on the other. His wonderful know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, exhibited on the occasion of his trial before 
Festus, was what led the latter to exclaim, ‘‘ Paul! thou art beside 
thyself: much learning doth make thee mad!” The expository 
was his general, if not invariable mode ; for it is said (Acts xvi, 2) 
that he “went in unto the Jews, in the synagogue, and, as his 
manner was, reasoned with them three days out of the Scriptures.” 
And again, (xxvi, 22,) he says, “‘ Having therefore obtained help 
of God, I continue unto this day witnessing both to small and 
great, and saying none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come.” ‘Thirdly, divine authority en- 
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joins this mode of preaching upon ministers at the present day. 
This is rendered highly probable by what has already been seen 
in the practice of the apostles. But they recommend it by precept 
as well as example. Paul, in giving his advice to Timothy, says, 
‘Preach the word,” 2 Tim. iv, 2; which means, as the preceding 
context strikingly shows, Explain and enforce the Holy Scriptures : 
for that context says, (chap. ii, 15,) “ All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness. That the man of God 
[that is, the minister of the gospel] may be perfect, throughly fur- 
nished unto all [that is, all these] good works.” And again, (chap. 
il, 15,) ‘Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth :” 
or, as the Vulgate has it, recte tractantem verbum, veritatis— 
“rightly handling the word of truth.” The “ word of truth” here, 
doubtless, means the gospel. And “rightly dividing,” or handling 
it, signifies that we acquire right views of the gospel, and correctly 
impart them to others. Finally, we maintain that the interests 
of the church demand the more general adoption of this kind of 
preaching. We are sorry to say it, but we do think that the great 
mass of the people in our country are lamentably ignorant of the 
Scriptures. How many plain passages are not comprehended! 
How much is misconstrued! How very defective is their view of 
the scope and tenor of the several sacred writers! How often have 
we heard remarks like this !—‘“‘ I formerly believed the sentiments 
of such a denomination, but now I am convinced that this people 
are right, because they have the most Scripture on their side :” as 
though we were to be guided, not by the meaning of Scripture, but 
by the amount quoted. And who has not been astonished at the 
ease with which many people, intelligent enough in other matters, 
are led astray by religious errors the most gross and palpable that 
ever deceived the human mind? And we regret to add, that much 
of the preaching of the present day leaves the people just about as 
ignorant of the Bible as it finds them. If we were going to com- 
pare apostolic with modern preaching, we could not do it better, 
perhaps, than by saying, that in the former God spoke much, and 
man little; but in the latter God speaks little, and man much. 
How many sermons do we hear in which no Scripture is explained, 
not even the text! Custom makes it necessary to take a text; 
otherwise, I do not know but we should dispense with the Bible 
altogether! But having paid it this compliment, we bid it farewell, 
and, reversing Paul’s rule, the sermon is composed, not of the 
words which the Holy Ghost teacheth, but which man’s wisdom 
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teacheth. The pulpit teems with dissertations, moral essays, 
learned disquisitions, and splendid orations: but, alas for the 
starving people! “there is a famine of the word of the Lord.” 
May we not trace to this cause the spiritual debility and declension 
of many of the churches, as also the carelessness and stupidity 
which characterize the irreligious? But let the church be “ fed 
with the sincere milk of the word, and they will grow thereby.” 
“‘Commend them to God, and to the word of his grace, and it will 
be able to build them up, and give them an inheritance among all 
them that are sanctified.” The impenitent cannot stand before 
this kind of preaching. ‘‘ The word of God is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” It was this 
Scriptural mode of sermonizing, in opposition to the artificial, this 
desire to instruct rather than to amuse, that distinguished the 
preachers of the Reformation from those who had preceded them. 
The reformers were “ mighty in the Scriptures.” They preached 
Jesus Christ and him crucified; they preached justification by 
faith ; and instead of referring their hearers to “‘ popes and canons, 
to fathers and founders,” for ultimate authority, they took the liberty 
to direct the people, both for law and gospel, to the word of God. 
The consequence was, that whereas before, the effect of preaching 
was transitory and feeble, and the world was growing worse under 
it; now, when such men as Luther, and Melancthon, and Zuingle, 
and Calvin, came forth, Bible in hand, proclaiming the pure, un- 
adulterated truths of the gospel, their auditors listened as for eter- 
nity, went away new creatures, and resolved by whole nations to 
reform. ‘The old papal popular sermons,” says a graphic writer, 
‘‘had gone off like a charge of gunpowder, producing only a fright 
and a black face; but those of the newe learninge, as the monks 
called them, were small hearty seeds, which being sown in the 
honest hearts of the multitude, and watered with the dews of 
heaven, softly vegetated, and imperceptibly unfolded blossoms and 
fruits of inestimable value.” Such are some of the reasons why, 
in our pulpit ministrations, we should make it a point of prime 
importance to instruct the people in the Scriptures. But as we 
can impart such instruction only in so far as we possess it, 
therefore, all these reasons bear with equal force in favor of our 
acquainting ourselves with the sacred record. Yes; if it be im- 
portant that we should imitate apostolic usage, and obey apostolic 
precepts in the principal business of our profession ; if it be im- 
portant that ignorance be removed, error exposed, sinners con- 
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verted, and the church of God built up on their most holy faith; 
for all these reasons, it is important that we should search the 
Scriptures. It was from reading his Latin Testament that Luther 
imbibed the principles of the Reformation: and by a striking co- 
incidence, it was while studying his Greek Testament that Mr. 
Wesley’s heart caught the flame of that revival which has since 
spread through Christendom. Let us then study our Bibles, that 
we may contribute to perpetuate thcse principles, and to diffuse 
that flame, until it shall brighten into the universal light of millen- 
nial day. 





Art. VIII.—The Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley, M. A., some 
time student of Christ-Church, Oxford: comprising a Review 
of his Poetry ; Sketches of the Rise and Progress of Methodism ; 
with Notices of Contemporary Events and Characters. By 
Tuomas Jackson. 2 vols., 8vo., pp. 608, 586. London: pub- 
lished by John Mason. 1841. 


Tue evidences of a divine hand in the affairs of the world are 
both numerous and striking. Every evolution of the wheels of 
Providence exhibits a species of power and intelligence altogether 
above the mere resources of nature; and gives evidence of the 
presence of that all-pervading Spirit which is the source of all 
rational existence and moral order throughout the universe. The 
complicated machinery of the universe is under divine control. 
God does not act the part of a mere indifferent spectator of its 
various turnings and shiftings, but his hand behind the screen is 
working out some grand result in all its multifarious revolutions. 
When kingdoms or empires rise or fall; when new light marks 
out the pathway of succeeding mental developments, and con- 
stitutes a new era in the march of mind; when some splendid 
achievement changes the aspects of society, and opens new sources 
of happiness and improvement to the whole race, the true Christian 
philosopher will say in the language of inspiration, ‘‘ Who knoweth 
not in all these, that the hand of the Lord hath wrought this ?” 

But the doctrine of a special providence is equally marked in 
the Scriptures, though not so generally admitted as that of a 
general superintendence of the affairs of the world. It is not, 
however, always easy to determine when an event is to be attri- 
buted to the special interference of divine agency ; and when it is 
the result of those general laws by which God ordinarily works. 
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That peculiar form of Christianity called Methodism, whatever 
opinions some may entertain with regard to the legitimacy of its 
origin, or its beneficial tendency, must be, on all hands, admitted 
to have exerted a very wide influence upon the opinions and des- 
tinies of mankind. And hence, whatever it is, it certainly is not 
one of those trivial matters which scarcely deserve a passing 
notice ; but is, on the other hand, obviously a thing of so much 
interest and prominence as to be entitled to the gravest considera- 
tion, not only of the Christian, but also of the historian, the philo- 
sopher, and the politician. 

In determining whether a special divine agency has been con- 
cerned in originating and sustaining a system of reform, we would 
naturally be led to inquire into the suitableness of the time selected 
for its manifestation—the adaptedness of the means employed in 
its execution—and the adjustment of the system itself to the ends 
proposed. 

So far as our plan and space will permit, we shall in this 
article test the providential claims of Methodism by these 
principles. 

As to the period when Methodism had its origin, upon the sup- 
position that it is really an improvement upon other forms or 
systems, and designed by the great Head of the church as an in- 
strument of the revival of evangelical religion ; what period since 
the reformation from popery could have been selected more appro- 
priate than that in which the Wesleys began to excite public 
attention! At this period, it is universally admitted, vital godliness 
had suffered a most melancholy decline, both in the Church of 
England and among the Dissenters. To this point we have the 
testimony of some of the brightest ornaments and most learned 
divines, both of the national Establishment and the dissenting 
churches. Several of,these may be seen in Jackson’s “‘ Centenary 
of Methodism.” 

In the volumes before us we have a multitude of facts which tend 
directly to the same point. The lives of the clergy of the Esta- 
blishment were often grossly immoral, and from these men the 
Wesleys, and their coadjutors, often met with the most violent and 
scandalous persecution. Nor were the Dissenters always clear 
in these unchristian and barbarous transactions. The clergy of the 
Establishment were often found at the head of an infuriated mob, 
urging them on to deeds of the most brutal violence, against un- 
offending men, women, and children, in the exercise of their natural 
and civil rights! These same servants of the altar were often 
found at the card-table, in groggeries and stews, and sometimes 
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administering the sacred rites of religion in a state of intoxication! 
Now when such instances as these become so common as not to 
shock the public mind ; when “the prophets prophesy lies, and the 
people love to have it so ;”—“ Like priest like people ;”—“ The 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint ;” then it must be 
admitted there is imminent need of a reformation in the Church, 
and that there should be some who have the moral courage, and 
the zeal for God, to stand up in defense of true religion. 

No one at all acquainted with the state of religion and morals 
at the period referred to, will pretend to doubt the necessity of 
reformation. Mr. Southey says, ‘‘ There was never less religious 
feeling either within the Establishment or without, than when 
Wesley blew his trumpet and awakened those who slept.” If, 
indeed, the licentiousness of the clergy, and the stupid ignorance 
and abandoned wickedness of the people, of the sixteenth century, 
called for the burning zeal and intrepidity of Luther, did not the 
same causes call as loudly for the fire and faith of the Wesleys 
in the eighteenth? And if God had designed, by some new and 
striking evolution of his providence, and through an extraordi- 
nary instrumentality, to awaken a slumbering world before the 
cup of its iniquities should be filled, such a demonstration of 
his power and goodness might have been expected about this 
period of time. Then “darkness covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people ;” and why should it be considered, by those 
who acknowledge a superintending power, as incredible, that an 
instrumentality somewhat extraordinary in its character should 
be employed to roll back the tide of moral gloom which was 
sweeping over the fairest portions of God’s heritage? 

But let us next proceed to notice the instrumentality in the 
revival of religion which, it seems, was so much needed. 

John and Charles Wesley were the sons of the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, rector of Epworth, and Mrs. Susannah Wesley, daughter 
of Dr. Samuel Annesley, a pious and learned Nonconformist 
minister. John was born June 14, 1703; and Charles, December 
18, 1708. John, when a little more than six years of age, 
narrowly escaped being consumed in the conflagration of the 
parsonage at Epworth. In allusion to this deliverance, he often 
called himself ‘a brand plucked out of the fire.” Such was the 
nature of Mr. Samuel Wesley’s official duties that the early training 
of his numerous family devolved principally upon his inimitable 
companion. Under her wise and pious guidance they early ac- 
quired habits of study and of patient thought, and John, especially, 
was serious and circumspect in his life. The brothers passed 
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through their preparatory studies and entered the University of 
Oxford, where they graduated with the highest honors. John was 
elected Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and was also appointed 
Greek lecturer and moderator of the classes. “From reading Tay-: 
lor’s Holy Living and Dying, Kempis’s Christian Pattern, and 
Law’s Serious Call to a Holy Life, Mr. John Wesley, while in 
college, was brought under strong religious impressions, and 
chiefly through his instrumentality his brother Charles became 
habitually serious and attentive to the duties of religion. These gen- 
tlemen, with several of their fellow students, statedly met to assist 
each other in their spiritual interests. The great circumspection 
of their lives, and their regular and orderly habits, occasioned a 
young gentleman to remark, ‘Here is a new set of Methodists 
sprung up,” alluding, as is supposed, to a company of ancient 
physicians so called. This new name was soon very generally 
awarded to the young men, and finally became the distinctive 
appellation of the followers of Wesley and Whitefield. 

The brothers were acute and diligent, and became eminently 
skilled in the ancient classics. John, presiding at the debates, 
became a master of logic, and acquired the power to unmask the 
most specious sophism, and to seize upon the very point where the 
fallacy lay, however deeply covered with the rubbish of metaphy- 
sical subtilties and refinements. Here Providence was wisely 
preparing him to break a spear with the sturdiest spirits of the 
age, and to grapple with error in its most imposing forms. 

In 1735 the brothers accepted the appointment of missionaries 
to Georgia, John having been previously ordained deacon and 
priest, and Charles being ordained for the occasion. ‘Their prin- 
cipal object, in undertaking this mission to the new world, was to 
carry the gospel to the Indians; but God had other designs to 
answer in the enterprise. In consequence of the unsettled state 
of the colony, the original object the Wesleys had in view being 
found impracticable, after an absence of less than two years they 
returned home. During their stay in Georgia they suffered 
many severe trials, and became inured to perils and hardships, so 
many of which they were destined to brave during their subsequent 
history. The following, from the entries made by Charles in his 
Journal, will afford a glimpse of several species of conflicts and 
hardships not very agreeable to flesh and blood :— 


‘“ After spending an hour at the camp, in singing such psalms as 
suited the occasion, I went to bed in the hut, which was thoroughly 
wet with to-day’s rain. 

“March 29th. Knowing I was to live with Mr. Oglethorpe, I had 
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brought nothing with me from England, except my clothes and books: 
but this morning, asking a servant for something I wanted, (I think a 
tea-kettle,) I was told Mr. Oglethorpe had given orders that no one 
should use any of his things. I answered, that order, I supposed, did 
not extend to me. ‘ Yes, sir,’ says she, ‘you was excepted by name.’ 
Thanks be to God, that it is not yet made capital to give me a morsel 
of bread. 

“March 30th. Having laid hitherto on the ground, in a corner of 
Mr. Reed’s hut, and hearing some boards were to be disposed of, I 
attempted in vain to get some of them to lie upon. They were given 
to all besides. 

“March 31st. I begin now to be abused and slighted into an 
opinion of my own considerableness. I could not be more trampled 
upon was | a fallen minister of state. The people have found out that 
I am in disgrace. My few well-wishers are afraid to speak to me. 
Some have turned out of the way to avoid me. Others desired I 
would not take it ill, if they seemed not to know me when we should 
meet. The servant that used to wash my linen sent it back unwashed. 
It was great cause of triumph my being forbidden the use of Mr. 
Oglethorpe’s things, and in effect debarred of most of the conveniences, 
if not the necessaries, of life. I sometimes pitied and sometimes 
diverted myself with the odd expressions of their contempt ; but found 
the benefit of having undergone a much lower degree of obloquy.” 

“ April 5th. At one this morning the sand-flies forced me to rise, 
and smoke them out of the hut. The whole town was employed in 
the same manner. My congregation in the evening consisted of two 
Presbyterians and a papist. I went home in great pain, my distemper 
being much increased with the little duty I could discharge. 

“ April 6th. I found myself so faint and weak that it was with the 
utmost difficulty I got through the prayers. Mr. Davison, my good 
Samaritan, would often call, or send his wife to tend me; and to their 
care, under God, I owe my life. 

“To-day Mr. Oglethorpe gave away my bedstead from under me, 
and refused to spare one of the carpenters to mend me up another. 

“ April 10th. At six Mr. Delamotte and my brother landed; when 
my strength was so exhausted I could not have read the prayers once 
more. He helped me into the woods ; for there was no talking among 
a people of spies and ruffians: nor even in the woods, except in an 
unknown tongue. He told me that Mr. Oglethorpe received him with 
abundant kindness. I began my account of all that has passed, and 
continued it till prayers. It were endless to mention all the scriptures 
which have been for so many days adapted to my circumstances ; but 
I cannot pass by this evening’s lesson, Hebrews xi. I was ashamed 
of having well-nigh sunk under mine, when I beheld the conflicts of 
those triumphant sufferers ‘of whom the world was not worthy.’ 

“Sunday, April 11th. I had just recovered strength enough to 
consecrate at the sacrament: the rest my brother discharged. We 
then got out of the reach of informers, and proceeded in my account ; 
being fully persuaded of the truth of Mrs. W.’s information against 
Mr. Oglethorpe, Mrs. H., and herself. 
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“ April 14th. By a relation which my brother gave me, of a late 
conference he had with her, I was again, in spite of all I had seen and 
heard, half-persuaded into a good opinion of Mrs. H. For the lasting 
honor of our sagacity be it written! 

“ April 16th. My brother brought me off a resolution, which honor 
and indignation had formed, of starving rather than ask for necessaries, 
Accordingly I went to Mr. Oglethorpe, in his tent, to ask for some 
little things I wanted. ‘The next day my brother and Mr. Delamotte 
set out in an open boat for Savannah.”—Vol. i, pp. 58-61. 


The principal circumstance of interest connected with the mis- 
sion of the Wesleys to America, was the opportunity which it 
gave them of becoming acquainted with the Moravians, a simple- 
hearted and deeply pious people. The purity of their lives, and 
their grave and sensible discourses upon experimental religion, 
were rendered instrumental, in the hands of God, of awakening 
the missionaries to a sense of their real state. In relation to this 
deeply interesting matter, John, afterward, holds the following 
language :—“‘ It is now two years and six months since I left my 
native country in order to teach the Georgian Indians the nature 
of Christianity ; but what have J learned myself in the mean time ? 
Why, (what I least of all expected,) that I, who went to America 
to convert others, was never myself converted to God.” Under 
that deeply contrite state, which wrung from him this humiliating 
confession, he was much assisted by a pious and learned Moravian 
minister by the name of Peter Bohler. On wishing to be advised 
by him whether he should desist from preaching justifying faith 
until he should experience it himself, he received this memorable 
answer: ‘Preach faith tell you have it; and then because you 
have it, you wll preach faith.” 

It is written, “‘ The first shall be last and the last first :” this was 
verified in the religious experience of the brothers. Though John 
was first to become thoroughly awakened to a sense of his spiritual 
necessities, he was last to experience that blessed liberty which 
both had for some time been earnestly seeking. Charles, at this 
time being quite ill, was taken to the house of a “ Mr. Bray, a 
brazier, who lived in Little Britain, near Smithfield; but he was 
a happy believer in the Lord Jesus, living in the spirit of faith, and 
prayer, and holy love, and was able, from his own personal expe- 
rience, as well as from the sacred volume, to teach even the 
accomplished collegian ‘the way of the Lord more fully’ than he 
had hitherto known it.” 


“At every opportunity Mr. Bray read the Holy Scriptures to the 
afflicted and anxious inmate of his family, joined with him in supplica- 
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tion to the Father of mercies, and by his advice and sympathy greatly 
assisted him in the pursuit of the ‘one thing needful.’ ‘Ten days after 
his removal to the residence of this humble, but devout man, Mr. 
Charles Wesley entered into that state of spiritual liberty and enjoy- 
ment which he preferred to every thing else, both in earth and heaven. 
During this interval he was visited by several persons, some of whom 
had obtained ‘ the pearl of great price,’ and others were pressing hard 
after it; for a spirit of inquiry on the subject of religion was then 
extensively excited, partly by the recent preaching of Mr. Whitefield ; 
partly by the private labors of Peter Bohler, who had lately left Lon- 
don ; and partly by the preaching of Mr. John Wesley, who was ad- 
mitted into several of the London pulpits, and was followed by immense 
crowds of people. Among those who visited Charles, at this time, 
was the learned Mr. Ainsworth, author of the Latin Dictionary which 
bears his name. He was now venerable through age, and attended 
the Methodist meetings for prayer and spiritual converse, in the spirit 
of a little child. 

“ As an illustration of the manner in which Mr. Charles Wesley 
waited upon God for the gift of faith, and of the salvation connected 
with it, the following selections from his Journal are given :— 

“¢May 12th. I waked in the same blessed temper, hungry and 
thirsty after God. I began Isaiah, and seemed to see that to me were 
the promises made, and would be fulfilled; for that Christ loved me. 
I found myself more desirous, more assured, I should believe. This 
day (and indeed my whole time) I spent in discoursing on faith, either 
with those that had it, or those that sought it; in reading the Scrip- 
tures, and in prayer. 

“‘¢7T was much moved at the sight of Mr. Ainsworth, a man of great 
learning, above seventy, who, like old Simeon, was waiting to see the 
Lord’s salvation, that he might depart in peace. His tears, and vehe- 
mence, and childlike simplicity, showed him upon the entrance of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

“‘¢ Tn the afternoon I read Isaiah with Mr. Edmunds ; saw him full 
of promises; and that they belonged to me. In the midst of our 
reading Miss Claggetts came, and asked that they might hear us. We 
were all encouraged to pursue the glorious prize, held out to us by the 
evangelical prophet. When the company was gone, I joined with Mr. 
Bray in prayer and the Scripture ; and was so greatly affected that I 
almost thought Christ was coming that moment. I concluded the 
night with private, vehement prayer. 

“ «May 13th. I waked without Christ; yet still desirous of finding 
him. Soon after William Delamotte came, and read me the sixty-sixth 
Psalm, strangely full of comfortable promises. Toward noon I was 
enabled to pray with desire and hope, and to lay claim to the promises 
in general. The afternoon I spent with my friends, in mutual ex- 
hortation to wait patiently for the Lord, in prayer and reading. At 
night my brother came, exceeding heavy. I forced him (as he had 
often forced me) to sing a hymn to Christ; and almost thought he 
would come while we were singing: assured he would come quickly. 
At night I received much light and comfort from the Scriptures. 
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“«May 14th. The beginning of the day I was heavy, weary, and 
unable to pray ; but the desire soon returned, and I found much com- 
fort both in prayer and in the word: my eyes being opened more and 
more to discover and lay hold upon the promises. I longed to find 
Christ, that I might show him to all mankind; that I might praise, 
that I might love him. Several persons called to-day, and were con- 
vinced of unbelief. Some of them afterward went to Mr. Broughton, 
and were soon made as easy as Satan and their own hearts could wish. 

“¢May 17th. To-day I first saw Luther on the Galatians, which 
Mr. Holland had accidentally lighted upon. We began, and found him 
nobly full of faith. My friend, in hearing him, was so affected as to 
breathe out sighs and groans unutterable. I marveled that we were 
so soon and so entirely removed from him that called us into the grace 
of Christ, unto another gospel. Who would believe our Church had 
been founded upon this important article of justification by faith alone ! 
I am astonished I should ever think this a new doctrine ; especially 
while our Articles and Homilies stand unrepealed, and the key of 
knowledge is not yet taken away.’ ”—Vol. i, pp. 130-132. 


The following is the account of the happy deliverance of the 
brothers from ‘the spirit of bondage,” taken from their Journals :— 


‘©THE DAY OF PENTECOST. 


“ «Sunday, May 21st, 1738. I waked in hope and expectation of his 
coming. At nine my brother and some friends came and sung a hymn 
to the Holy Ghost. My comfort and hope were hereby increased. In 
about half an hour they went. I betook myself to prayer: the sub- 
stance as follows :—‘‘ O Jesus, thou hast said, J will come unto you. 
Thou hast said, J will send the Comforter unto you. Thou hast said, 
My Father and I will come unto you, and make our abode with you. Thou 
art God, who canst not lie. I wholly rely upon thy most true promise. 
Accomplish it in thy time and manner.” Having said this, I was com- 
posing myself to sleep, in quietness and peace, when I heard one come 
in, (Mrs. Musgrave, I thought, by the voice,) and say, “In the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth, arise, and believe, and thou shalt be healed of all 
thy infirmities!” I wondered how it should enter into her head to 
speak in that manner. The words struck me to the heart. I sighed, 
and said within myself, “ O that Christ would but speak thus to me!” 
I Jay musing and trembling ; then I rung; and Mrs. Turner coming, 
desired her to send up Mrs. Musgrave. She went down, and return- 
ing, said, Mrs. Musgrave had not been here. My heart sunk within 
me at the word; and I hoped it might be Christ indeed. However, I 
sent her down again to inquire, and felt in the mean time a strange pal- 
pitation of heart ; and said, yet feared to say, “I believe! I believe !” 

“‘¢ She came up again, and said, “It was I, a weak, sinful creature, 
that spoke ; but the words were Christ’s. He commanded me to say 
them; and so constrained me, that I could not forbear.” 

“¢T sent for Mr. Bray, and asked him whether I believed. He 
answered, I ought not to doubt of it: it was Christ that spoke to me. 
He knew it, and willed us to pray together. ‘“ But first,” said he, “I will 
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read whgt I have casually opened upon: Blessed is the man whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. Blessed is the man unto 
whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no 
guile.” Siill I felt a violent opposition, and reluctance to believe ; yet 
Still the Spirit of God strove with my own, and the evil spirit, till by 
degrees he chased away the darkness of my unbelief. I found myself 
convinced, I knew not how nor when; and immediately fell to inter- 
cession.’ 

“The fact is, this plain, illiterate woman had a deep and solemn 
conviction that she ought thus to address the afflicted penitent, who 
was weeping and praying for pardon, peace, and holiness ; but recol- 
Jecting that he was a scholar and a clergyman, she was afraid to do it. 
She durst not speak to him in this manner face to face, and with diffi- 
culty prevailed upon herself to utter these words as she stood upon the 
stairs. By this humble instrumentality it pleased God to produce in 
the heart of his servant the vital faith which he so earnestly desired. 

«On Sunday morning,’ says Mr. Charles Wesley, ‘she took Mr. 
Bray aside, burst into tears, and informed him of the matter; object- 
ing, she was a poor, weak, sinful creature ; and should she go to a 
minister! She could not do it, nor rest till she did. He asked her 
whether she had ever found herself so before. ‘‘ No, never.” ‘ Why, 
then,” said he, “go. Remember Jonah. You declare promises, not 
threatenings. Go in the name of the Lord. Fear not your own weak- 
ness. Speak you the words. Christ will do the work. Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings hath he ordained strength.” They 
prayed together ; and she then went up, but durst not come in till she 
had again prayed by herself. About six minutes after she had left 
him, he found and felt, while she was speaking the words, that Christ 
was with us. 

“<¢T never heard words uttered with like solemnity. The sound of 
her voice was entirely changed into that of Mrs. Musgrave. (If I can 
be sure of any thing sensible.) I rose, and looked into the Scripture. 
The words that first presented were, “ And now, Lord, what is my 
hope? Truly, my hope is even in thee.” I then cast down my eye, 
and met, “ He hath put a new song in my mouth, even a thanksgiving 
unto our God. Many shall see it, and fear, and shall put their trust 
in the Lord.” Afterward I opened upon Isaiah xl, 1: ‘Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye comfortably to 
Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that 
her iniquity is pardoned : for she hath received at the Lord’s hand 
double for all her sins.” 

“*J now found myself at peace with God, and rejoiced in hope of 
loving Christ. My temper, for the rest of the day, was mistrust of my 
‘own great, but before unknown, weakness. I saw that by faith I 
stood ; and the continual support of faith, which kept me from falling, 
though of myself I am ever sinking into sin. I went to bed still sen- 
sible of my own weakness, (I humbly hope to be more and more s0,) 
yet confident of Christ’s protection.’ 

“ When Mr. John Wesley left the sick-bed of his brother this morn- 
ing, he went to one of the churches in London, to hear the celebrated 
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Dr. John Heylyn preach; and afterward assisted the doctor in the 
administration of the Lord’s supper, the curate having been taken ill 
during the service. On leaving the church, says he, ‘I received the 
surprising news, that my brother had found rest to his soul. His 
bodily strength returned also from that hour. ‘“ Who is so great a 
God as our God ?”’ 

“When Mr. Charles Wesley first believed with the heart unto 
righteousness, his faith was weak ; so that, to use his own expressive 
language, he held the Saviour ‘ with a trembling hand.’ But by prayer, 
spiritual conversation, and the practical study of the inspired volume, 
his confidence waxed stronger, and his evidence of the divine favor 
became increasingly distinct and vivid. He was now more sensible 
of his own weakness than he had ever been before, even when sin had 
the dominion over him. He felt that all his sufficiency was of the 
Lord ; so that he realized the apostolic paradox, ‘When I am weak, 
then am I strong.’ Indeed, the very act of faith is a renunciation of 
self, and a laying hold upon Christ as our 


‘ strength and righteousness, 
Our Saviour, and our all.’ 


“Mr. John Wesley was doubtless greatly encouraged, by his bro- 
ther’s happy experience, in the pursuit of the same salvation, for which 
he had long intensely hungered and thirsted ; and with respect to him 
also the time of liberty drew near. On the day after Charles had 
found peace, he says, ‘ My brother coming, we joined in intercession 
for him. In the midst of prayer, I almost believed the Holy Ghost 
was coming upon him. In the evening we sung and prayed again.’ 
They did not pray in vain. 

“<Tn the evening’ of the following Wednesday, says John, ‘I went 
very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate-street, where one was 
reading Luther’s “ Preface to the Epistle to the Romans.” About a 
quarter before nine, while he was describing the change which God 
works in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. [I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and 
an assurance was given me that he had taken away my sins, even 
mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death. 

“<«] began to pray with all my might for those who had in a more 
especial manner despitefully used me, and persecuted me. I then 
testified openly to all there what I now first felt in my heart. But it 
was not long before the enemy suggested, “ This cannot be faith; for 
where is thy joy?” Then I was taught that peace and victory over 
sin are essential to faith in the Captain of our salvation; but that, as 
to the transports of joy that usually attend the beginning of it, espe- 
cially in those who have mourned deeply, God sometimes giveth, 
sometimes withholdeth, them, according to the counsels of his own 
will.’ ”—Vol. i, pp. 133-137. 


We have now reached a new and important era in the history 
of the Wesleys. The mighty change they had now experienced 
gave character to all their subsequent movements, and to the 
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whole of their affairs a new aspect. They now preached, from 
experience, a present salvation, and the assurance of pardon, with 
the power of the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. Some were 
“pricked in their hearts, and cried out, Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?” while others “contradicted and blasphemed.” 

But it was not long before these men of God were excluded 
from all the pulpits. Mr. John Wesley’s account of this 
matter is as follows :—‘‘I was forbidden, as by general consent, to 
preach in any church, (though not by any judicial sentence,) ‘ for 
preaching such doctrine.’ This was the open, avowed cause ; there 
was at that time no other, either real or pretended, except that the 
people crowded so.” Here seem to be two reasons why Mr. 
Wesley was deprived the use of the churches: one the doctrines 
which he preached ; and the other, the crowds which his preaching 
brought into the churches. ‘This bringing a multitude of people to 
the church was an innovation upon the good old order of things 
that could not be endured; and especially when they came “to 
hear such doctrines” as justification by faith alone, without the 
deeds of the law—and holiness of heart and life. It is doubtful 
whether St. Paul, had he been alive, would have been admitted to 
the British pulpits in the days of John Wesley. It is matter of 
some doubt whether there would not have been many of the 
sticklers for good order, and the doctrinal purity of the church of 
those times, who would have pronounced upon the Wesleys and 
the apostle, in common, the sentence, Hence, ye profane ! 

But the fire was not to be extinguished by proscription and _per- 
secution. ‘These measures have usually been ineffectual when 
employed to stop the progress of light and truth. When, after the 
death of Stephen, the apostles and disciples were obliged to flee 
from Jerusalem, they were scattered abroad, and were like so 
many firebrands thrown into the stubble. For going in all directions, 
and preaching as they went, they soon set the world in a blaze. 
And when the Wesleys were excluded from the pulpits they com- 
menced preaching in the streets and in the fields. And the 
novelty of this thing, of turning a vast common into a church, 
brought together multitudes, who heard the word of God to the 
saving of their souls, who, as far as human calculation can deter- 
mine, would have remained in their sins had the labors of these 
men of God been bestowed in the ordinary way. 

Field preaching, which was so grievous an offense against order 
and established usage, was not the result of a preconcerted plan, 
but was a necessary resort. And though it exposed the preachers 
to all sorts of abuse, it was eminently useful in awakening public 
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interest, and in bringing the means of salvation to all classes of 
people. John Wesley had a spirit that never cowered. While 
the rabble assailed him with hard stones and rotten eggs, and 
bishops and archbishops, with equal zeal, hurled at his devoted 
head hard names and rotten arguments, his zeal was unabated, his 
spirit unyielding as a wall of brass—he moved on in the name 
of the Lord. The great work in which he was engaged had taken 
too deep a hold upon his moral feelings to suffer him to fly from 
it on the approach of danger. A tide of obloquy, or a shower of 
stones, or the pointed steel, were all puny weapons, directed against 
the man whose great object was the conscientious discharge of his 
duty, and who felt that he was immortal until his work was done. 

The penetrating truths delivered by the Wesleys, in the true 
apostolic spirit, were sent home to many hearts, and many pressed 
upon them for private instructions. These were finally organized 
into “societies,” and were statedly met and instructed according to 
their wants. The first of these organizations, which proved perma-. 
nent, took place in London “‘in the latter end of the year 1739.” As 
the multiplication of these societies, and the abundant public labors 
of the Wesleys, would not permit them to meet the societies 
always in person, they appointed some one of the most gifted of 
the number to lead the exercises in their absence, to receive the 
contribution of ‘a penny a week” to defray their small expenses, 
and to give them spiritual advice and instruction. 

It soon became necessary that they should have places in which 
to meet the societies, and preach to such as wished to hear statedly 
the word from them. The first of these primitive Methodist 
chapels was a building erected for a “‘foundery,” in the vicinity 
of London. Mr. Wesley leased the premises, and fitted up the 
building, which was large and unsightly, partly for a chapel, and 
partly for a residence. In this ‘old foundery,” renovated and 
new modeled, ordnance was now to be cast which should shake 
the world, and do execution upon both hemispheres! Iron hearts 
would be melted down, and cast over; and an abundance of the 
precious ore would be wrought into “vessels to honor, and meet 
for the Master’s use.” 

Several preaching places having been provided, the question now 
was, who should supply them? A young man, by the name of 
Thomas Maxfield, who had been brought to God by Mr. Wesley’s 
instrumentality, in the absence of the Wesleys, prayed, exhorted, 
and expounded the Scriptures with great acceptability and useful- 
ness. Finally, he began to preach regular sermons; and as Mr. 
Wesley had never contemplated instituting a ministry, and wished, 
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as much as possible, to conform to the usages of the Established 
Church, he found fault with this new measure, and was about to 
put a stop to it. His mother, then residing in his dwelling in the 
foundery, having heard Maxfield preach, wisely interposed. Said 
she, “ John, you know what my sentiments have been. You cannot 
suspect me of favoring readily any thing of this kind. But take care 
what you do with respect to this young man; for he is as surely 
called of God to preach as you are. Examine what have been the 
fruits of his preaching; and hear him also yourself.” The advice of 
this wise and godly woman was never lightly esteemed by her 
sons. John heard for himself, and after suffering him to preach for 
a while in private houses and the smaller chapels, he was received 
into the work as a regular helper. Several others were employed 
in the same way, among whom was John Nelson, a stone mason, 
but a man of uncommon force of character, who cared as little for 
a shower of stones as he would for so much chaff. Many of these 
laymen became, under the wise directions of the Wesleys, power- 
ful and eloquent preachers, and able theologians. Such was Mr. 
Thomas Olivers, formerly a shoemaker and a man of profligate 
habits. He published a number of hymns, and several polemical 
tracts, which reflect the highest honor upon his taste and his rea- 
soning powers. 

The captious and sarcastic Mr. Toplady affected to despise Mr. 
Olivers, and reproached him with his former profession: a course, 
by the by, not very ingenuous, nor in the best manner evincing 
that self-respect, and that confidence in the goodness of his cause, 
which become a Christian polemic. Whether, indeed, Thomas 
Olivers was such a cobler in divinity as his contemptuous opponent 
would insinuate, any sensible person may easily judge by reading 
his argument upon the perseverance of the saints, founded upon the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. This masterly, and, as some think, unan- 
swerable, work is too little known. 

In all the great emergencies which arosc, we see John Wesley 
eminently qualified to judge of the indications of Providence. It 
may be doubted whether he manifested any extraordinary amount 
of foresight, especially in the carly stages of Methodism. He 
appears not always to have foreseen what he was coming to, and 
only to be concerned to meet existing emergencies. But when the 
exigency arrived, however unexpected, and contrary to his own 
prejudices, he judged of it accurately, and provided for it promptly. 
And that he was not mistaken in his leading measures, is evident 
from the fact that, after they had been fully tested, he found no 
occasion to retrace his steps. 
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Mr. John Wesley was a man of various learning and unexampled 
industry. And his extraordinary qualifications were laid under 
heavy contributions to furnish his societies with the means of useful 
knowledge. He not only wrote many learned and labored volumes, 
but prepared a multitude of small tracts, some original, and others 
selected from the best authors ; these he abridged and improved to 
suit his purposes, and published them in cheap form, that they 
might go into general circulation, and be read by the poorest. How 
he ever found time for so much reading and writing, in addition to 
so much journeying, preaching, and exercise of immediate over- 
sight over the societies, has been a mystery to many. But the 
fact is in some measure explained by his habit of economizing 
time. He constantly retired at ten, and rose at four, and did every 
thing by rule. He sedulously practiced the rules which he left 
for his sons in the gospel: ‘‘ Never be unemployed; never be 
triflingly employed.” By these means, while another would be 
making preparations to commence an enterprise, he would finish it 
and have it off his hands. 

Wr. Wesley’s strength in argument was known and respected 
by the most bitter and reckless of his opponents. He was a giant 
in controversy ; his spear was as a weaver’s beam; and whitherso- 
ever he turned it, the most potent foes quailed, and the most 
specious systems of error crumbled to dust. And whether he 
meets in the field of controversy the learned Dr. Taylor, the shrewd 
Bishop Warburton, or the Jesuitical O’Leary, he has about him 
the same manly independence and Christian candor. Though 
shrewd and cutting, he is still liberal, generous, and kind. To 
error he gives no quarter; but the erring he is ever desirous to 
restore. With what Christian charity and forbearance did he 
respond to the attacks of his quondam friends and companions, 
Messrs. James Hervey and George Whitefield! With what 
respect does he treat their Christian character, while he feels com- 
pelled to differ from them in some speculative point of theology ! 
As a polemic he possessed the rare quality of leaving extraneous 
matter, seizing upon the strong points of the argument, and of 
narrowing down the ground of controversy. In the compass of a 
very few lines he often answers whole pages, stripping off the veil 
of sophistry, and leaving truth so bare that a child can see it. He 
never troubles himself with the rhetorical flourishes, and the per- 
sonal reflections of his opponent, but meeting his argument directly 
in the face, he demolishes it with a blow, and then leaves him to 
his reflections. Any one who will candidly read the controversial 
tracts of John Wesley, will not set all this down as the mere idle 
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compliments of a too fond admirer, nor will he wonder that the 
citadel of Methodism, though often fiercely assailed in the days of 
Mr. Wesley, was never taken. The learned and pious Dr. Dod- 
dridge, on reading his ‘‘ Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion,” 
inscribed upon the back of it, ‘‘ How forcible are right words !” 

The practical character of John Wesley’s mind is apparent in 
all his great movements ; it is impressed upon all his works. 
Principles, lying hid under masses of rubbish, were brought out 
and tested by experiment; truth, connected with error, was sepa- 
rated from it and left unincumbered ; books containing much good, 
but some bad matter, (often enough to neutralize all the good,) 
were analyzed, and the gold culled out, while the dross was cast 
away. ‘The properties of steam were discovered long before the 
days of Fulton, but it was reserved for him to make a practical 
application of them, which should constitute a new era in the his- 
tory of the world. And though many of the principles of Method- 
ism had a sort of latent existence before Mr. Wesley’s time, and 
much useful matter found in his writings may be found elsewhere, 
yet such was their association with antagonist or counteracting prin- 
ciples and influences, that they were often practically inoperative. 

Mr. Charles Wesley, whom we have hitherto noticed in connec- 
tion with his brother John, was mostly distinguished for his poetical 
effusions. He continued to travel and preach at large for several 
years with great success, but finally settled in life. 

The following is given as one specimen of numerous instances 
of heroic Christian gentleness amid the fiercest persecution. Who, 
in this land and age of freedom and light, can read this without 
contrasting the circumstances of the Wesleys with our own! Surely 
‘“‘the lines have fallen to us in pleasant places: yea, we have a 
goodly heritage.” 

“From London Mr. Charles Wesley went to the west of England ; 
and after preaching at Bath, Painswick, Evesham, and other places, 
on the 20th of May, he says, ‘I got once more to our dear colliers at 
Wednesbury. Here the seed has taken root, and many are added to 
the church. A society of above three hundred are seeking full re- 
demption in the all-cleansing blood. The enemy rages exceedingly, 
and preaches against them. A few have returned railing for railing ; 
but the generality have behaved as the followers of Christ Jesus. 
I preached in a garden, on the first words I met: 1 Cor. ii, 1. While 
I spake of his suffering He looked upon us, and made us look upon 
him and mourn. Many wept as one that mourneth for his first-born. 
I exhorted and entreated the very lively society. Surely among this 
people I have not run or labored in vain. 

“ ¢May 21st. At five I commended the woman of Canaan as an 
example of prevalent importunity. A young man who had been 
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grievously vexed of the devil was now set at liberty. I spent the 
morning in conference with several who have received the atone- 
ment under my brother, &c. I saw a piece of ground, given us by a 
Dissenter to build a meeting-house upon, and consecrated it by a hymn. 

“¢T walked with many of the brethren to Walsal, singing. We 
were received with the old complaint, “ Behold, they that turn the 
world upside down are come hither also.” I walked through the town 
amid the noisy greetings of our enemies. I stood on the steps of the 
market-house. A host of men was laid against us. The floods lifted 
up their voice, and raged horribly. The street was full of fierce 
Ephesian beasts, (the principal man setting them on,) who roared, and 
shouted, and threw stones incessantly. Many struck without hurting 
me. I besought them in calm love to be reconciled to God in Christ. 
While I was departing, a stream of ruffians was suffered to bear me 
from the steps. I rose, and, having given the. blessing, was beaten 
down again. So the third time, when we had returned thanks to God 
for our salvation. I then, from the steps, bade them depart in peace, 
and walked quickly back through the thickest rioters. They reviled 
us, but had no commission to touch a hair of our heads.’ 

“‘ Having preached at Birmingham and at Wednesbury, he took his 
leave of the people in Staffordshire, and hastened to Sheffield, preach- 
ing at Melbourne, Coleorton, and Nottingham-cross, on his way. In 
Sheffield the clergy had succeeded in inflaming the public mind, so 
that during his stay a mob assembled, and pulled down the Methodist 
chapel, which had been erected by the liberality of a poor people. 
He states that, on his arrival, he found them ‘as sheep in the midst 
of wolves: the ministers having so stirred up the people, that they 
were ready to tear them in pieces.’ He adds, ‘I went to the society- 
house, next door to our brother Bennett’s. Hell from beneath was 
moved to oppose us. As soon as | was in the desk, with David Taylor, 
the floods began to lift up their voice. An officer (Ensign Garden) 
contradicted and blasphemed. I took no notice of him, and sung on. 
The stones flew thick, hitting the desk and people. To save them 
and the house, I gave notice I should preach out, and look the enemy 
in the face. 

««<'The whole army of aliens followed me. The captain laid hold 
of me, and began reviling. I gave him for answer, “ A Word in Sea- 
son, or Advice to a Soldier ;” then prayed, particularly for his majesty 
King George, and preached the gospel with much contention. The 
stones often struck me in the face. After sermon I prayed for sinners 
as servants of their master the devil; upon which the captain ran at 
me with great fury, threatening revenge for my abusing, as he called 
it, the king, his master. He forced his way through the brethren, 
drew his sword, and presented it to my breast. My breast was im- 
mediately steeled. I threw it open, and fixing mine eye on his, smiled 
in his face, and calmly said, “I fear God, and honor the king.” His 
countenance fell in a moment; he fetched a deep sigh; put up his 
sword; and quickly left the place. To one of the company, who 
afterward informed me, he said, “ You shall see, if I do but hold my 
sword to his breast, he will faint away.” So perhaps I should, had I 
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only had his principles to trust to; but if at that time I was not afraid, 
no thanks to my natural courage. 

“ «We returned to our brother Bennett’s, and gave ourselves unto 
prayer. The rioters followed, and exceeded in their outrage all I have 
seen before. ‘Those of Moorfields, Cardiff, and Walsal, were lambs to 
these. As there is “no King in Israel,” (no magistrate, I mean, in 
Sheffield,) every man does as seems good in his own eyes. Satan 
now put it into their hearts to pull down the society-house ; and they 
set to their work while we were praying and praising God. It was a 
glorious time with us. Every word of exhortation sunk deep; every 
prayer was sealed; and many found the Spirit of glory resting on 
them. One sent for the constable, who came up, and desired me to 
leave the town, since I was the occasion of all this disturbance. I 
thanked him for his advice, withal assuring him, I should not go a 
moment the sooner for all this uproar; I was sorry for their sakes 
that they had no law or justice among them: as for myself, I had my 
protection, and knew my business, as I supposed he did his. In proof 
whereof he went from us, and encouraged the mob. They pressed 
hard to break open the door. I would have gone out to them, but the 
brethren would not suffer me. They labored all night for their master, 
and by morning had pulled down one end of the house. I could com- 
pare them to nothing but the men of Sodom; or those coming out of 
the tombs, “ exceeding fierce.” Their outcries often waked me in the 
night: yet I believe I got more sleep than any of my neighbors.’ ”— 
Vol. i, pp. 327-329. 


The vile mobs which the Wesleys so frequently had to contend 
with were often but the mere tools of the high Churchmen of the 
day, and were sometimes led on by the clergy. The following are 
a few specimens of clerical piety and decency prevalent in those 
days, among the many furnished in these volumes :— 


“¢Qur poor colliers being repelled from the Lord’s table by most of 
the Bristol ministers, I exhorted them, notwithstanding, to continue 
daily with one accord in the temple, where the wicked administrator 
can neither spoil the prayers, nor poison the sacrament. 

“¢ Sunday, July 27th. I heard a miserable sermon at Temple church, 
recommending religion as the most likely way to raise a fortune. After 
it, proclamation was made, that all should depart who were not of the 
parish. While the shepherd was driving away the lambs, I stayed, 
suspecting nothing, till the clerk came to me, and said, “ Mr. Beecher 
bids you go away; for he will not give you the sacrament.” I went 
to the vestry door, and mildly desired Mr. Beecher to admit me. He 
asked, ‘‘ Are you of this parish?” I answered, “Sir, you see I am a 
clergyman.” Dropping his first pretence, he charged me with rebel- 
lion, in expounding the Scripture without authority, and said, in ex- 
press words, “I repel you from the sacrament.” I replied, “I cite you 
to answer this before Jesus Christ, at the day of judgment.” This 
enraged him above measure. He called out, “ Here! take away this 
man!” ‘The constables were ordered to attend; I suppose lest the 
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furious colliers should take the sacrament by force. But I saved them 
the trouble of taking away “this man,” and quietly retired.’ ”—Vol. i, 
p. 231. 

“ «July 24th. I preached near Penzance, to the little flock, encom- 
passed by ravening wolves. Their minister rages above measure 
against this new sect, who are spread throughout his four livings. His 
reverend brethren follow his example. ‘The grossest lies which are 
brought them they swallow without examination, and retail the follow- 
ing Sunday. One of the society (James Duke) went lately to the 
worshipful the Rev. Dr. Borlase for justice against a rioter, who had 
broken open his house, and stolen his goods. ‘The doctor’s answer 
was, “ Thou conceited fellow! art thou turned religious? They may 
burn thy house, if they will. Thou shalt have no justice.” With those 
words he drove him from the judgment-seat.’”—Vol. i, p. 394. 

“ ¢ July 30th. I cried to a mixed multitude of wakened and un- 
awakened sinners, near Penzance, “Is it nothing to you, all ye that 
pass by ?” and prayed with the still-increasing flock, whose greatest 
persecutor is their minister. He and the clergy of these parts are 
much enraged at our people’s being so ready in the Scriptures. One 
fairly told Jonathan Reeves, he wished the Bible were in Latin only, 
that none of the vulgar might be able to read it. Yet these are the 
men that rail at us as papists !”—Vol. i, p. 396. 

‘“‘ Before Mr. Charles Wesley left Wales, he received another proof 
of the hostility with which he was regarded by some of his brethren 
in the ministry. A clergyman refused to admit him to the table of the 
Lord ; while, at the same time, he-gave the sacred elements to a man 
who, at the time of receiving them, was notoriously drunk, and made 
a disturbance in the church! No sin was so grievous as that of 
Christianity in the form of Methodism.”—Vol. i, p. 421. 

“ «Jan. 9th. I talked severally with the little society, who are as 
sheep encompassed with wolves. Their minister has repelled them 
from the sacrament, and labored to stir up all the town against them. 
And they would have worried them to death, had not the great man 
of the place, a professed papist, hindered these good Protestants from 
destroying their innocent brethren. By three I came safe to Epworth, 
and was received by Edward Perronet and the brethren as one alive 
from the dead.’ ”—Vol. i, p. 460. 


These passages constitute an instructive commentary upon the 
manners of the times, as well as upon the state of religion among 
the English clergy. And it was from the labors of these ministers 
of the true apostolical succession that, we are now often told, the 
Church of England could, and would have been reformed, or, if 
not by them, certainly by the sermons they might read, and the 
prayers they might say. 

The following is the notice taken by our author of the “ first 
conference :”— 


“The walls of Jerusalem were built in troublous times ; and it was 
in the midst of persecution and national perplexity that the Wesleys 
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and their friends held their first conference for the purpose of canvass- 
ing their doctrines, and the principles upon which they had proceeded 
in the exercise of an itinerant and field ministry, and in the formation 
of societies. No layman was present in this assembly. All its mem- 
bers were episcopally ordained. Their place of meeting was the 
foundery, in London; and their sittings were held by adjournment 
from Monday, June 25th, 1744, till the end of the week. On the first 
of these days Mr. Charles Wesley preached, and baptized an adult - 
person, who received ‘the inward and spiritual grace’ in direct con- 
nection with the ‘ outward and visible sign.’ On the day which pre- 
ceded the opening of the conference, Mr. Charles Wesley says, ‘ Our 
brethren, Hodges, Taylor, and Meriton, assisted us at the sacrament. 
We received it with the whole society, to our mutual comfort. At our 
love-feast we were six ordained ministers.’ He adds, 

“¢ June 25th. We opened our conference with solemn prayer, and 
the divine blessing. I preached with much assistance, and baptized 
Samuel Holloway, who felt in that moment the great burden taken off. 
We continued in conference the rest of the week, settling our doctrine, 
practice, and discipline, with great love and unanimity.’ ”—Vol. i, 
pp. 387, 388. 


The names of the persons present were as follows :—Rev. 
Messrs. John and Charles Wesley; Mr. Hodges, rector of Wenvo; 
Mr. Piers, vicar of Bexley; Mr. Taylor, vicar of Quinton; and 


Mr. Meriton, a clergyman from the Isle of Man. Mr. Jackson 
proceeds :— 


“These six clergymen constituted the first Methodist conference. 
They agreed, during their sittings, to avoid all visits, except to the 
sick ; to conduct all their deliberations as in the immediate presence 
of God; and to improve every opportunity, in the intervals of their 
meetings, for secret prayer. In discussing the question of justification 
they express a fear that they had ‘ unawares leaned too much toward 
Calvinism,’ and even ‘ Antinomianism.’ They mean, that they had done 
this, not by speaking lightly of holiness and good works, as the fruit 
of faith, and as following justification ; but by inadvertently speaking 
of the imputation of Christ’s personal righteousness, literally and 
strictly. They had not always represented the perfect righteousness 
of Christ (including his active and passive obedience) as that by the 
merit of which believers are justified before God; but as formally 
transferred to them. This was true, especially so far as Mr. Charles 
Wesley was concerned. No man was more strenuously opposed to 
the tenet of absolute predestination; yet in speaking of justification, 
in these early periods of his itinerant ministry, he often used a Cal- 
vinistic, and even an Antinomian phraseology, which he had derived 
from the writings of Saltmarsh and Dr. Crisp, as he afterward con- 
fessed. This objectionable phraseology occurs in some of his early 
hymns, and he sometimes inadvertently countenances the unscriptural 
notion of universal pardon. Great benefit doubtless resulted from the 
free and confidential intercourse which these devoted men had with 
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each other in the course of this memorable week. They learned the 
necessity of expressing themselves with precision, and of avoiding 
extremes. 

“On various questions of practice the conclusions which were 
adopted by the conference were eminently liberal, and very remote 
from what is usually called high Churchmanship. With respect to 
‘a false or railing sermon’ that might be inflicted upon them at church, 
they say, ‘If it only contain personal reflections, we may quietly suffer 
it. If it blaspheme the work and Spirit of God, it may be better to go 
out of the church. In either case, if opportunity serve, it would be 
well to speak or write to the minister.’ In answer to the question, 
‘ How far is it our duty to obey the bishops?’ it is said, ‘In all things 
indifferent. And on this ground of obeying them we should observe 
the canons, as far as we can with a safe conscience.’ 

“In regard to the suggestion, that the Methodists might ultimately 
become a distinct sect, especially when their clerical leaders were no 
more, these servants of God declare, ‘We cannot with a safe con- 
science neglect the present opportunity of saving souls while we live, 
for fear of consequences which may possibly or probably happen after 
we are dead:’ thus assuming, that the salvation of souls is of far 
greater importance than external unity, or the maintenance of any 
system of ecclesiastical order whatever: a principle which few men 
will dispute, who take into account the joys of heaven, and the misery 
of perdition.”—Vol. i, pp. 389, 390. 


It has been an object of much importance with some of the 
evangelical clergy of the Church of England to prove that Meth- 
odism had nothing to do with the increase of spirituality in the 
Church. One of these efforts is found in the biographers of the 
Rev. Mr. Venn, a contemporary of the Wesleys. After quoting 
the language of these gentlemen, and meeting them with facts too 
stubborn to be controverted, our author concludes :— 


“The endeavor to prove that Mr. Venn acquired and maintained his 
enlightened and effective piety, independently of Methodistical influ- 
ence, is therefore a hopeless task. Nor is the attempt itself to be 
commended. Whatever spiritual good exists in any man, he has re- 
ceived it from the God of all grace, who, in the exercise of his sove- 
reign wisdom and mercy, selects and employs what instrumentality he 
pleases in the accomplishment of his own designs; nor have any of 
his creatures a right to say to him, ‘ What doest thou?” The fact is 
undeniable, that John and Charles Wesley were the personal friends 
of Mr. Venn, when this justly celebrated clergyman obtained his best 
and highest qualifications for the sacred office. Charles was also a 
spiritual adviser of Mr. Venn’s amiable and intelligent wife, at the 
commencement of her pious course. If they were both benefited by 
the counsel, prayers, and spirit of the brothers, neither their posterity, 
nor the members of the Church to which they belonged, have any 
reason to be ashamed. But whether they are or not, the case is not 
altered. The biographers of Mr. Venn may ‘wash him with nitre, 
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and take much soap,’ yet they will never be able to remove from his 
character and memory the glorious reproach of Methodism.”*—Vol. ii, 
p. 18. 


When the Methodist societies had become numerous, and Mr. 
Wesley’s lay helpers had acquired a respectability of character 
which compared advantageously with that of any body of ministers 
in the nation, it was not to be expected that the people would be 
willing to go to the Church for those ordinances which every true 
minister of Jesus Christ ought in due time to be authorized to 
administer to those committed to his charge. Moreover, the 
preachers themselves, following the plain practical principles of 
Methodism, which principally consisted in laboring to secure the 
salvation of the greatest possible number, by such means as are 
dictated in God’s word, would necessarily be led to inquire whether 
they were indeed divinely called to the full work of the ministry. 
The question of the administration of the ordinances, and a separa- 
tion from the Church, consequently came up, and strongly agitated 
both the conference and the societies. Mr. John Wesley had ad- 
vised as few and as slight departures from the order of the Church 
as possible, and of course had not authorized any of the preachers, 
not in orders, to administer the ordinances. Several of them did, 
notwithstanding, assume this right in those places where the people 
could not obtain them from the regular clergy. With this Mr. 
Charles Wesley was highly offended. He was so strongly at- 
tached to the Church that he would have separated the offenders 
with a stroke, and have left the societies to do without the ordi- 
nances, rather than seem to approach dissent. His views and 
those of his brother differed in this: John was for pursuing the 
direct course of usefulness, and leaving the event. If this course 
should lead to measures which would ultimately bring about a 
separation, by exclusion or otherwise, for this he was not careful. 
He acted from a sense of duty; and if the authorities of the Church 
should “ thrust him out” for his irregularities, he was prepared for 
the worst. But he, to the last, did not favor a voluntary separation. 
Charles, on the other hand, was for cutting off those preachers 
who were inclined to dissent, and preparing the better sort of the 
remainder for orders in the Church: indulging the dream that some 


* How much capital has been made of the effort noticed by Mr. Jackson, 
will be seen in the following note from the celebrated Dr. Hook :—‘“ It is 
clearly shown by Mr. Venn, (preface to Venn’s Life,) that the early ‘ Evange- 
licals’ in the Church were not indebted, even indirectly, as it has been some- 
times misrepresented, to the Wesleys or Whitefields for the sentiments by which 
they were influenced.”—See Call to Union, p. 79. 
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English bishop would ordain these, and let them go at large and 
labor as Methodist itinerants. 


After introducing several of Mr. Charles Wesley’s letters to his 


friends upon this subject, Mr. Jackson makes the following sensi- 
ble reflections :— 


“These letters are particularly valuable, not only as exhibiting the 
state of feeling among the Methodist preachers in those times, but for 
the light which they shed upon Mr. Charles Wesley’s character. With 
the real difficulties of the case he did not attempt to grapple. He does 
not show how the scruples of such men as Cownley, Walsh, and the 
Perronets, could be removed ; nor how the spiritual wants of the so- 
cieties were to be met in those places where they were repelled from 
the table of the Lord. Such was his impetuosity, that he could see 
nothing in the scruples of these men but pride; and he was resolved 
to force all the people to an attendance upon their several churches, 
whatever they might hear there, and though they went with the cer- 
tainty of being driven from the holy communion. Such a course was 
not suited to the occasion. The persons concerned were not children, 
either in years, understanding, or piety. ‘They were rebuked, but not 
convinced ; and left to utter their complaints in all directions. To 
treat them in this manner was only to restrain the evil for atime. It 
was not removed. Mr. John Wesley pursued a different course. He 
also was anxious to preserve the people and preachers in communion 
with the Established Church; but he would not, even for the attain- 
ment of this object, dismiss from the itinerant ministry men of whose 
uprightness, piety, and usefulness he had the fullest evidence. Nor 
would he deal harshly with men whom he thought to be in error, when 
he saw that conscience was concerned.”—Vol. ii, pp. 73, 74. 


The letters from Mr. John Wesley to his brother were well cal- 


culated to moderate his feelings, and present the question at issue 
in its true light :— 


“He thus speaks, under date of June 20th, 1'755 :— 

«Do not you understand that they all promised by Thomas Walsh, 
not to administer, even among themselves? I think that a huge point 
given up; perhaps more than they could give up with a clear con- 
science. They showed an excellent spirit in this very thing. Like- 
wise when I (not to say you) spoke once and again, spoke satis pro 
tmperio,* when I reflected on their answers, I admired their spirit, and 
was ashamed of my own. The practical conclusion was, not to sepa- 
rate from the Church. Did we not all agree in this? Surely either 
you or I must have been asleep, or we could not differ so widely in a 
matter of fact. Here is Charles Perronet raving, because his friends 
have given up all; and Charles Wesley, because they have given up 
nothing ; and I, in the midst, staring and wondering both at one and 
the other. I do not want to do any thing more, unless I could bring 
them over to my opinion; and I am not in haste for that. 


* “ With sufficient authority.” 
Vou. I.—9 
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“« Cyprian is a terrible witness of the sense of the then church ;* for 
he speaks it not as his own private sense, but an incontestable allowed 
rule: and by Antistes there, I really believe he means the minister of 
a parish. ‘That pinches me. Nevertheless, I think with you, till I 
get more light; though I should be hard set to defend myself against 
a skillful adversary. When I am convinced it is my duty, I will follow 
Cyprian’s advice. The same say you, and no more. I do not fluc- 
tuate yet; but I cannot answer the arguments on that side of the ques- 
tion. Joseph Cownley says, “ For such and such reasons, | dare not 
hear a drunkard preach, or read prayers.” I answer, I dare: but I 
cannot answer his reasons.’ 

“Eight days after the date of this letter, Mr. John Wesley again 
wrote to his brother on the same subject. ‘ Wherever I have been in 
England,’ says he, ‘the societies are far more firmly and rationally 
attached to the Church than ever they were before. I have no fear 
about this matter. I only fear the preachers’ or the people’s leaving, 
not the Church, but the love of God, and inward or outward holiness. 
To this I press them forward continually. I dare not, in conscience, 
spend my time and strength on externals. If, as my lady says, all 
outward Establishments are Babel, so is this Establishment. Let it 
stand for me. I neither set it up, nor pull it down. But let you and 
I build up the city of God. 

“ «Thomas Walsh (I will declare it on the house-top) has given me 
all the satisfaction I desire, and all that an honest man could give. I 
love, admire, and honor him; and wish we had six preachers in all 


England of his spirit. But enough of this. Let us draw the saw no 
longer, but use all our talents to promote the mind that was in Christ. 
We have not one preacher who either proposed, or desires, or designs 
(that I know) to separate from the Church at all. Their principles in 
this single point of ordination I do not approve: but I pray for more 
and more of their spirit (in general) and practice. Driving may make 
me fluctuate ; though I do not yet.’”—Vol. ii, pp. 82-84. 


Again he says :— 


“<*JT am proxwmus ardet Ucalegon! The good bishop of London has 
excommunicated Mr. Gardiner for preaching without a license. It is 
probable the point will now be determined concerning the Church. 
For if we must either dissent, or be silent, actum est! We have no 
time to trifle !” 

“In a letter written a few weeks afterward, he adds, ‘ You are by 
no means free from temptation. You are as positive as if you had 
never seen either Stillingfleet or Baxter. [I am very calm and cool, 
determining nothing, but to do nothing rashly. Now which is more 
in the temptation? To my thought, you are in it, and over head and 
ears. Your gross bigotry lies here, in putting a man on a level with 
an adulterer, because he differs from you as to church government. 


* «The passage in Cyprian to which allusion is here made, Mr. Wesley had 
cited in a former letter. It is, Populus a scelerato Antistite separare se debet, 
‘It is the duty of the people to separate themselves from a wicked bishop.’ ” 


g* 
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What miserable confounding the degrees of gocd and evil is this !’ »— 
Vol. ii, pp. 86, 87. 


It was resolved in several succeeding conferences, that zt was 
not expedient to separate from the Church. In this conclusion 
the Methodists generally acquiesced. ‘There were, however, 
several instances in which the preachers left the connection and 
became Independents, taking as many of the people as chose to 
follow them. It will, even now, admit of a question whether more 
was gained than lost by the course taken. Mr. Jonn Wesley was 
certainly in most delicate and difficult circumstances. He felt the 
weight of the arguments for dissenting: he saw the people driven 
from the churches, or obliged to receive the ordinances at the 
hands of a wicked priesthood; he saw the signs of a divine call 
evidently accompanying the ministrations of the preachers; he 
saw the hopelessness of any assistance from the bishops by way 
of dispensing ordinations; and he also saw the certain prospect 
of losing many of his valuable helpers, and many of his societies. 
And, on the other hand, he saw that a formal separation from the 
Church would alienate some of those efficient auxiliaries from the 
regular clergy which would still co-operate with him so long as 
he held on to the Church. His brother Charles, in a letter to 
Mr. Johnson, says, ‘‘ You and they know, if my brother left the 
Church, I should leave him ; and this alone would be sufficient to 
hold you back, that you would not part whom God hath joined.”— 
Vol. ii, p. 184. 

Under these weighty pressures, on either hand, the prudent 
medium course was taken. ‘This was not satisfactory to those 
who entertained extreme opinions on either side. ‘The violent 
dissenters went off, and Mr. Charles Wesley, though he continued 
in connection with his brother to the end of life, henceforward 
labored in a comparatively limited sphere, and his usefulness was 
very materially curtailed. 

Mr. Charles Wesley’s zeal for the Church was further mani- 
fested in his letters both to his clerical friends and to the preachers, 
several of which are given us by Mr. Jackson. The Rev. Mr. 
Grimshaw sympathized deeply with Mr. C. Wesley in his views, 
as is evident from a correspondence on the subject between these 
two good, but somewhat prejudiced men. In relation to the views 
expressed in this correspondence, Mr. Jackson observes :— 

“‘ When these excellent men contended that the Methodist preachers 
must either be clergymen or dissenting ministers, they were not aware 


of the design of Providence to raise up in the nation a middle party, 
not directly identified with either, but exerting a salutary influence 
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upon both. In those times, indeed, no human sagacity could foresee 
how the Methodist succession could be secured. God, however, has 
taken care for this. The Wesleyan Methodists have never, as a body, 
either avowed or entertained the belief that an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, Episcopacy, or the use of a liturgy, is unlawful. In the strict 
sense of the word, therefore, they are not dissenters. Separatists from 
the Established Church most of them unquestionably are ; and occupy 
an independent position between the two great bodies, with one of 
which Mr. Charles Wesley thought they must necessarily be identified. 
Yet even a regular attendance upon the religious services of the 
Church, by all who choose it, is not at all inconsistent with member- 
ship in the Methodist societies ; nor is it even discountenanced.” 

“It is somewhat pleasant to read Mr. Charles Wesley’s statement, 
that all the Methodists in London, to a man, were agreed in sentiment 
with him, and were resolved to live and die in the Church of England. 
The fact is, they had every thing that the Methodists in the country 
desired: divine service in church-hours, and the Lord’s supper in their 
own chapels. They had even more. These London favorites were 
almost continually indulged with the presence of one or other of 
the Wesleys, teaching them early and late from the pulpit, baptizing 
their children, and dispensing to them every sabbath-day the sacred 
memorials of redeeming mercy. 


‘ Deep in rich pastures, will thy flocks complain ?’ 


A Yorkshire Methodist might have addressed these metropolitan 
Church-folks, who seldom went near a church except at a wedding or 
a funeral, as Job did his healthy and loquacious friends : ‘I also could 
speak as ye do: if your soul were in my soul’s stead, I could heap up 
words against you, and shake mine head at you.’ 

“The project of Mr. Charles Wesley to procure episcopal ordination 
for Mr. Hopper and the other preachers appeared to him a matter of 
immense importance ; but it savors more of the anxious Churchman, 
than of the zealous Methodist, whose own movements had been noto- 
riously irregular. His object in this was twofold. It was to prevent 
separation from the Church, and to secure a provision for the preachers 
in the time of old age. But the scheme was impracticable. It was 
not likely that any bishop would ordain the whole of these simple- 
hearted and laborious men, who had never breathed the air of a college, 
and whose habits were alien from canonical order: and if any bishop 
were to ordain them, it would only be on condition that each of them 
should confine his ministrations within the limits of a parish. In this 
ease, there would have been an end of that itinerant preaching which 
was everywhere so greatly sanctioned by the divine blessing; and 
most of the Methodist societies must have been dissolved. Painful as 
were the privations of the preachers, especially in the time of age and 
infirmity, few of them, had the proposal been made, could have been 
induced to accept a comfortable maintenance upon these terms. They 
chose rather to endure the severities of hunger, if such were the will 
of God, than abandon the people of their charge, and leave the unin- 
structed multitudes of their countrymen to perish for lack of know- 
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ledge. ‘The fact is, Mr. Charles Wesley was a poet and a preacher ; 
but he had not, as he himself confessed, the practical wisdom which 
was requisite to superintend and conduct an extensive work of God, 
like that with which he was connected. Happily for the Methodists 
and the world, the preachers had entire confidence in the judgment of 
his brother, who kept them steadily engaged in the work of saving 
souls. In the exercise of a noble faith they persevered in their original 
calling ; they sought not the clerical office for a morsel of bread ; and 
God in his providence took care of their temporal interests.”—Vol. ii, 
pp. 193-195. 


Another matter which gave Mr. C. Wesley much vexation was 
his brother’s ordinations for America. Our author has given us 
the correspondence between the brothers, Charles’s strictures upon 
the act in letters to his friends, and the animadversions ‘of others: 
and accompanies the whole with appropriate remarks. The fact 
is here made most obvious, that the most of Mr. Charles Wesley’s 
alarm, on the occasion of his brother’s ordinations, originated in 
an apprehension that Dr. Coke would persuade the dissenting 
party in England to receive ordination at his hands, and so draw 
off the great body of the Methodists from the Establishment. These 
fears John believed totally groundless, and the issue proved them 
to be so. Upon a letter from Mr. C. Wesley to Mr. Latrobe, Mr. 
Jackson makes the following reflections :— 


“ From this letter it is manifest that Mr. Charles Wesley’s jealousies 
of the preachers arose principally from his want of intercourse with 
them. ‘They were scattered over the country, where he never went; 
and from the dissenting prejudices of a few he judged of the rest. 
Whereas when he met eighty of them in this conference, he found 
them, with few exceptions, one in mind and heart with himself and 
his honored brother. That they were not inclined to violent measures 
is demonstrated by their Christian moderation when he and his brother 
were no more. The government of the connection devolved upon them 
at the period of the French revolution; and under all the excitement 
connected with that event, and the passion for change which it created, 
the body of Methodist preachers maintained a steady adherence to the 
principles in which they had been nurtured by their venerated father 
in the gospel. Instead of seeking ordination from Dr. Coke or any 
other man, and generally proceeding to the administration of the sacra- 
ments, as Mr. Charles Wesley apprehended, the majority of them 
firmly withstood all attempts to innovate upon their original plan, and 
denied the sacraments to the societies till all further resistance was 
unavailing. ‘The preachers in general sought no ordination at the 
hands of Dr. Coke; nor did the doctor, after Mr. Wesley’s death, 
attempt to introduce any of those changes in the body which Mr. 
Charles Wesley feared.”—Vol. ui, p. 403. 


We shall close our references to the work before us, upon this 
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subject, with the last letter Mr. C. Wesley wrote to his brother in re- 
lation to it, accompanied by Mr. Jackson’s introductory remarks :— 


“It is not therefore surprising,” says our author, “that, as Mr. 
Charles Wesley drew near the close of life, he became less hostile to 
his brother’s ordinations. As long as he was able to labor, he continued 
to serve the Methodist congregations with his wonted faithfulness. 
Within less than twelve months of his death, writing to his brother, he 
says, ‘I served West-street chapel on Friday, and yesterday. Next 
Saturday I propose to sleep in your bed. Samuel Bradburn and I 
shall not disagree. 

“¢Stand to your own proposal. Let us agree to differ. I leave 
America and Scotland to your latest thoughts and recognitions.’ 
‘Keep your authority while you live; and after your death detur dig- 
niort, or, rather, dignioribus.* You cannot settle the succession.’ ”— 
Vol. ii, p. 409, 410. 


From this whole controversy we may clearly see how illy quali- 
fied even a good and wise man may be to judge of a matter which 
he is either unable or unwilling fully to examine. 

Our author follows the documents upon this subject with an 
argument upon the validity of Mr. J. Wesley’s ordinations, from 
which we should be happy to make extracts, did space permit. 

On the controversy which arose upon the Minutes, involving 
“the five points,” and in which Mr. Fletcher took so active a part, 
Mr. Jackson has bestowed considerable attention ; in which poor 
Mr. Shirley and Lady Huntingdon meet with a castigation sufh- 
ciently severe. 

Mr. C. Wesley principally excelled as a Christian poet. The 
following will give the reader a tolerable idea of the character of 
his poetry, and the obligations which the Methodists especially are 
under to him for his labors in this way :— 


“It is as a writer of devotional poetry that Mr. Charles Wesley will 
be permanently remembered, and that his name will live in the annals 
of the church. In the composition of hymns, adapted to Christian 
worship, he certainly has no equal in the English language, and is 
perhaps superior to every other uninspired man that ever lived. It 
does not appear that any person besides himself, in any section of the 
universal church, has either written so many hymns, or hymns of such 
surpassing excellence. Those which he published would occupy about 
ten ordinary sized duodecimo volumes ; and the rest which he left in 
manuscript, and evidently designed for publication, would occupy at 
least ten more. It would be absurd to suppose that all these are of 
equal value ; but, generally speaking, those of them which possess the 
least merit bear the impress of his genius. 


* “ Tet it be given to one who is more worthy of it; or, rather, to chose who 
are more worthy of it.” 
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“Tt is doubtful whether any man has written the English language 
with greater purity and strength than Mr. Charles Wesley. He intro- 
duces words derived from the Greek, Latin, and French languages, 
when they are necessary, because of the metre, or the rhyme, and to 
give a greater variety to his diction; otherwise he almost always uses 
words of Saxon origin, the force and beauty of which are universally 
felt. An opinion has prevailed that several of his hymns were greatly 
improved by his brother, who gave them an elegance and polish which 
they did not originally possess. But this is true only to a very limited 
extent. Mr. John Wesley shortened many of his brother’s hymns, 
when he inserted them in his general collection; in some instances 
he joined two or three short ones together; such allusions as were 
strictly personal and local he expunged, so as to adapt the stanzas in 
which they occurred to general use ; but in other respects, the altera- 
tions which he introduced into Charles’s compositions were very few. 
The correctness of Mr. John Wesley’s taste will not be disputed ; and 
in logical clearness and arrangement he had few equals; but even in 
prose, while he excelled most men in simplicity and strength, Charles 
rivaled him in terseness, and surpassed him in spirit. Both in prose 
and verse, Charles’s words and idioms are thoroughly English. Nor 
did John’s taste in poetry always come up to Charles’s standard. In 
his copy of the Arminian Magazine he has animadverted upon some 
pieces which John admired, and therefore inserted in that publication. 

“To Mr. Charles Wesley it was a great advantage that he was so 
well trained in classical learning. Had he not been a sound scholar, 
he could never have fully exercised his high vocation as a devotional 
poet, and the church would not have derived the full benefits of his 
genius. Being familiar with the great poets of antiquity, he had a 
perfect knowledge of the laws of versification. While he possessed 
the true poetic spirit, he thoroughly understood ‘the art of poetry ;? so 
that his compositions are not only free from the literary blemishes and 
defects which disfigure the works of many less-instructed writers, but 
in their numbers and general structure invariably display the hand of 
a master. Of him, as well as of an elder poet, it might be justly said, 
that he no sooner began to write, whether ‘ prosing or versing,’ than it 
was apparent that ‘the style, by certain vital signs it had, was likely 
to live.’ This the intelligent vicar of Shoreham at once perceived and 
declared. 

“The ease and freedom with which he wrote are very apparent. 
His brother has remarked, that whenever he detected a stiff sentence 
in any of his own prose writings he expunged it instantly, deeming 
stiffness in an author an unpardonable offence against good taste. 
Charles manifestly cherished the same feeling with regard to verse. 
It cannot be said of him, as Dr. Johnson said of Prior, that the words 
which he selects to express his meaning are reluctantly ‘ forced’ into 
the situations which they occupy, and ‘ do their duty sullenly.’ They 
rather appear formed for the exact service which is assigned them ; 
and seldom can one of them be either dispensed with or transposed 
without impairing the beauty or the sense. Many of his stanzas are 
as elegantly free in their construction as even the finest paragraphs 
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of Addison’s prose. While his sentiments and language are admired 
by the most competent judges of good writing, his hymns are perfectly 
intelligible to the common people ; thousands of whom, possessed of 
spiritual religion, feel their truth and power, and sing them with rap- 
turous delight. His metres are very numerous, perhaps more so than 
those of any other English writer whatever ; and it is difficult to say 
in which of them he most excelled. ‘There are twenty-six metres in 
the Wesleyan collection in general use; and several others occur in 
the volumes which Charles published in his own name. This variety 
renders the reading of his books exceedingly agreeable. His cadences 
never pall on the ear, and never weary the attention. Like scenes in 
nature, and the best musical compositions, they are perpetually varying, 
and charm by their novelty. 

“As his object in writing was not the establishment of his own 
reputation, but the advancement of Christian piety, by fanning the 
flame of devotion, he was not so solicitous for the originality of his 
thoughts as for their truth and importance. Occasionally, therefore, 
he did not hesitate to borrow a thought from other men, and cast it 
into his own mold; and while he proposed it in his own incomparable 
diction, he never failed to expand and improve it. He did not borrow 
the thoughts of other men because he was himself destitute of the 
inventive faculty ; for his hymns which are perfectly original are far 
more numerous, and embrace a wider range of subjects, than those of 
any other writer in the English language. His object in composition 
was first his own edification, and then the edification of the church; 
and he was ready to press into his service whatever was likely to 
advance these holy designs.”—Vol. ii, pp. 476-479. 


We should be happy here to give some specimens of Mr. C. 
Wesley’s poetry, but for want of space must leave the reader to 
find these in the work before us, or elsewhere, as he has the means. 

Mr. Jackson’s volumes afford the most ample evidence of the 
integrity, zeal, and peculiar greatness of Mr. C. Wesley. Here 
we see him as the zealous and successful preacher ; the spirited, 
chaste, elegant, and truly Christian poet; the tender husband, and 
the affectionate father. We see him, indeed, like other human 
beings, sometimes struggling with his prejudices, and often, like 
some of his class of mind, more sensibly alive to emergencies 
than wise to provide for them; but he is always prompt to act 
when duty is plain, and never backward to labor or suffer when 
the cause of Christ and the good of souls require it. When, in 
the latter part of his life, he ceases to travel at large as he had 
formerly done, he sings of the loving-kindness of the Lord. And 
while his brother is in the field, braving the dangers, and enduring 
the toils and hardships of the battle, we hear the mellow and in- 
spiring voice of the poet of Methodism shouting to the hosts of 
Israel, 
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*‘ Soldiers of Christ, arise, 

And put your armor on, 

Strong in the strength which God supplies, 
Through his eternal Son. 

Strong in the Lord of hosts, 
And in his mighty power, 

Who in the strength of Jesus trusts 
Is more than conqueror.” 


Thus, in his peculiar way, effectively contributing, to the very last 
of his life, to the continuance and increase of the great revival 
which he had, as an itinerant preacher in connection with his 
brother, been instrumental in commencing. 

The journals and private letters of Mr. C. Wesley exhibit him 
in the light of a most amiable and trustworthy friend. Nothing 
can exceed the tenderness and true respect with which he addressed 
his most worthy and pious lady, when absent from home. And 
though not so happy in his sons, both of them being too much 
devoted to music, and one of them, in his religious course, being 
intractable and erratic, yet his kindness and parental affection 
remain the same, most marked, if not peculiar. He was a great 
and good man, and his biographer is entitled to the thanks of the 
world for the comprehensive and impartial view he has given 
of him. 

We have extended this article to so great a length, that we cannot 
occupy space for several citations and remarks which we had in- 
tended to present. We fear, indeed, we have given a very inade- 
quate view of the work. We hope it will, ere long, in some form, 
be given to the American public from the Methodist press. It is a 
work full of interest, not only to Methodists, but to liberal-minded 
Christians of all denominations. 

The manner in which the good and laborious C. Wesley met his 
last enemy may be gathered from the following characteristic and 
affecting lines, which were dictated by him, and written by Mrs. 
Wesley, just before his exit :— 


“In age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a sinful worm redeem ? 
Jesus, my only hope thou art, 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart ; 
O could I catch a smile from thee, 
And drop into eternity !"—Vol. ii, p. 441. 
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Art. IX.—1. Theory of Temptation. Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view for October, 1841: Article, Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 
pp. 586-590. 

2. Methodist Quarterly.—Nature of Temptation. Zion’s Herald 
and Wesleyan Journal. Vol. xii, No. 48. (Oct. 27, 1841.) 


We read with pleasure and profit the Review of Butler’s Ana- 
logy, in the Methodist Quarterly for October, 1841, in which was 
set forth a theory of temptation ; and have perused, with scarcely 
less interest, some editorial strictures on the same in Zion’s 
Herald, (Vol. xii, No. 43;)—perceiving that they had their 
origin in no captious spirit, that they are candidly and clearly 
stated, and were evidently dictated by an honest desire of arriving 
at the truth, on a most important subject. 

The first objection presented in the strictures, as it seems to us, 
resolves itself, in part at least, into a mere matter of criticism. 
When the reviewer says, “Temptation is a sensible impulse or 
solicitation to do some evil act,” and afterward points it out as the 
office of ‘“ virtue and religion to restrain from indulgence, where 
indulgence 1s unlawful, or to restrain within proper limits, where 
indulgence is lawful;” we understand him, by these and similar 
remarks, sufficiently to have defined the general nature of tempta- 
tion. It is true, for the purpose of presenting a perfect and har- 
monious theory on this subject, he refers to the appetites and 
passions in the human constitution as having each its correspond- 
ing external object, appointed by God as its natural excitant; and 
says,— 

“‘When, under proper conditions, the external exciting object is 
presented, its corresponding appetite or passion is necessarily excited, 
and tends to seek gratification. ‘This involuntary and necessary ex- 
citement, which tends to seek its gratification, is called dust ; and pro- 
perly constitutes temptation.” 


This, though appearing to be a universal proposition, is evidently 
intended to be limited by the qualifying remarks with which it is 
accompanied. Had it read thus :— When, under proper conditions, 
the external exciting object is presented, its corresponding appetite 
or passion is necessarily excited, and tends to seek gratification ; 
and this involuntary and necessary excitement, when it tends to 
unlawful or excessive gratification, 1s called lust, and properly 
constitutes temptation ;—then it would have been clear and pre- 
cise, and would have prevented the possibility of misconstruction. 

We remark, in passing, however, that the reviewer does not say, 
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nor intimate, that this is the direct natural origin of all our tempta- 
tions. He subsequently refers expressly to “reflection” and to 
‘‘ Satanic suggestion,” as secondary sources of temptation.—Nor 
do we see that it was necessary to the mere statement of the 
general theory, to encumber it with an allusion to “irregular and 
perverted sensibilities ;” inasmuch as such an allusion was in no 
way necessary to the practical application made by him of the 
theory. It is sufficient, if it shall appear, that all he says of the 
class of temptations designated by him, is properly applicable 
to them. 

If the first objection presented in the strictures goes any further 
than to this mere statement of the theory, it is not distinctly set 
forth. ‘The writer, however, in one place, says,— 

“Temptation most certainly does not consist in the ‘natural and 
necessary excitement’ of the appetites and passions by the objects 
‘which God has appointed’ as their natural excitants ; but in some per- 


verse or some irregular excitant, or some perverted susceptibility in 
the appetite or passion excited ; that is, when there is excitement.” 


And again he remarks,— 


‘“‘ A disposition to unlawful or excessive indulgence is not ‘ a natural 
and necessary’ excitement; such a disposition is contrary to the ‘ appe- 
tites and passions’ of an unfallen nature, and the power to excite it 
does not inhere ‘ naturally and necessarily’ in the ‘ objects which God 
has appointed as their natural excitants.’” 


There seems to be here suggested a radical objection to the 
theory itself. And the point at issue, we think, must lie some- 
where in this general question:—Whether an “involuntary and 
necessary excitement,” produced in “the appetites and passions” 
by the ‘ objects which God has appointed as their natural excitants,” 
does, or even can, “tend to unlawful or excessive indulgence ;” 
and that too, in the language of the strictures, ‘in an unfallen 
nature?” ‘This I understand the Herald to deny ; while it may be 
rather indirectly, but yet, £ think, fairly, affirmed from the doctrine 
of the review. Now let us follow the reviewer, in seeing what 
light is thrown on this subject by the only example on record of a 
temptation addressed to our first parents before their fall. ‘‘ And 
when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it 
was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be destred to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof and did eat, and gave also unto her 
husband with her; and he did eat.” In this temptation there is 
exhibited, beyond the possibility of controversy, excitement, and 
an excitement of both an appetite and a propensity, (or, in the lan- 
guage of the review, a ‘‘ passion,”) and that, by an object which 
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God had appointed as their natural excitant ;—the intervention 
of Satanic influence, as we shall by and by see, not materially 
affecting the case. See also Dr. Clarke on this passage, the 
italicizing being his own :—‘‘ The fruit appeared to be wholesome 
and nutritive. And it was pleasant to the eyes. 'The beauty of 
the fruit tended to whet and increase appetite. And it was to be 
desired to make one wise, which was an additional motive to please 
the palate. From these three sources, all natural and moral evil 
sprung; They are exactly what the apostle calls the desire of the 
flesh! the tree was good for food; the desire of the eye, it was 
pleasant to the sight; and the pride of life, it was to be desired to 
make one wise.” 

The only remaining question here is,—Was this excitement 
involuntary ; and, under the circumstances of the case, necessary ? 
We answer, that we perceive no evidence that this temptation was 
voluntarily sought; but have conclusive evidence to the contrary. 
Was it necessary? That is, did it arise unavoidably out of the 
circumstances with which they were surrounded? In this sense, 
was any temptation necessary to our first parents? Dr. Butler 
says, ‘‘ The notion of a future account, and general righteous judg- 
ment, implies some sort of temptation to what is wrong, otherwise 
there would be no moral possibility of doing wrong, nor ground for 
judgment or discrimination.” And he again and again speaks of a 
state of probation, as necessarily implying “trial, difficulties, and 
danger.” Without temptation, how could these exist? And if they 
were to meet temptation at all, how could it arise more unavoid- 
ably than in the case in question ? or, to use the precise language 
of the reviewer, how could it be more “involuntary,” or more 
“necessary?” As, however, our reply to the second objection 
presented in the strictures will throw further light on this whole 
subject, we will here leave it. ; 

To this second objection brought against the theory of temptation 
as set forth in the review, we turn with pleasure, because it is 
definite in its nature, and precise in its statement. The stric- 
tures say,— 

“This theory, in our humble opinion, construes as mere temptation 
what we believe all sound theologians condemn as sin. We refer to 
the ‘ excitement’ of the ‘ passions or appetites’ in temptation. This our 
author [the reviewer] repeatedly and emphatically declares ‘ not to be 
sin, nor of the nature of sin ;’ an assertion which we apprehend to be 
liable to dangerous consequences.” 


And again the editor demurs to this theory on these “two 
, grounds :”— 
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“First, That particular assertions, [quoted from the reviewer,] as 
well as the whole expression of his theory, imply ‘ excitement’ of the 
‘appetites and passions’ to be an essential element of temptation. 
Second, That they declare this excitement not to be sinful.” 


On these two points, then, the writers are at issue.—And it is 
worth while simply to remark, in passing, that the objection lies 
not against the extent to which the “ excitement” is allowed by the 
reviewer to go, without sin; but against the existence of the ex- 
citement. Not to refer to the general statement of the objection, 
this appears from the example, cited by the editor, of the sanctified 
man; and also from the quotation in support of his views from the 
Guide to Christian Perfection,—which quotation is attributed to 
Professor Upham. Neither of these allows excitement in any de- 
gree. On this point of the objection, here then is the issue; and here, 
the love of truth compels us to sustain the doctrine of the review. 

Before however entering formally on the discussion of the points 
here involved, we shall pause a moment for the purpose of laying 
down some principles, as well for future as for immediate use. 
And our reference, in this place, to Professor Upham’s Philo- 
sophical Works, is not for the purpose of presenting an argumentum 
ad hominem, nor of arraying quotation against quotation. We 
shall refer to these works as authority, only so far as we consider 
the doctrines beyond controversy defensible-——He considers the 
mental states under the three general divisions ;—the intellect, the 
sensibilities, and the will. The natural sensibilities are considered 
under the heads, emotions and desires; and the moral sensibilities, 
under the heads, moral emotions, and feelings of moral obligation. 
When we add, that the deszres embrace the instincts, the appetites, 
the propensities, and the affections, we have an outline of the 
entire mental action before us. Nor is the order of the mind’s 
action left by him in obscurity, or in doubt. It commences with 
the intellect, and passes on to the will, through the medium of the 
emotions and desires on the one hand, and. of the moral emotions 
and feelings of obligation on the other. This is not represented as 
the occasional, or even the usual order; but as the only way in 
which the will can be addressed. ‘These views are so distinctly 
set forth in the volumes to which we refer, as not to require quota- 
tions in support of this statement ; and this general theory of mental 
action is, by this author, so amply supported both by argument and 
authority, that we are not aware that a doubt has ever been 
seriously suggested in regard to the correctness of any part of it. 
We shall therefore feel at liberty, as we pass along, to refer to this, 
as the true theory of the mind’s action. 
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Now, then, we are prepared to approach this first question,— 
Does temptation imply excitement? And on this point, we shall 
quote Dr. Butler, for the purpose primarily of showing that the 
reviewer has not, in this particular, either misunderstood or mis- 
stated his author’s views; and, in the second place, because we 
can refer to no more competent authority. And from among 
numerous passages recognizing this principle, we select these 
two :— 


“As when we say, men are misled by external circumstances of 
temptation, it cannot but be understood, that there is somewhat within 
themselves to render those circumstances temptations, or to render 
them susceptible of impressions from them; so, when we say, they are 
misled by passions, it is always supposed, that there are occasions, 
circumstances, and objects, exciting these passions, and affording means 
for gratifying them. And, therefore, temptations from within, and from 
without, coincide, and mutually imply each other. Now, the several 
external objects of the appetites, passions, and affections, being present 
to the senses, or offering themselves to the mind, and so exciting 
emotions suitable to their nature, not only in cases where they can be 
gratified consistently with innocence and prudence, but also in cases 
where they cannot, and yet can be gratified imprudently and viciously ; 
this as really puts them in danger of voluntarily foregoing their present 
interest or good, as their future, and as really renders self-denial 
necessary to secure one, as the other ; that is, we are in a like state of 
trial with respect to both, by the very same passions, excited by the very 
same means.”* 

“ Together with the general principle of moral understanding, we 
have in our inward frame various affections toward particular external 
objects. These affections are naturally, and of right, subject to the 
government of the moral principle, as to the occasions upon which they 
may be gratified, as to the times, degrees, and manner, in which the 
objects of them may be pursued; but then the principle of virtue can 
neither excite them, nor prevent their being excited. On the contrary, 
they are naturally felt, when the objects of them are present to the 
mind, not only before all consideration whether they can be obtained 
by lawful means, but after it is found they cannot. For the natural 
objects of affection continue so; the necessaries, conveniences, and 
pleasures of life, remain naturally desirable, though they cannot be 
obtained innocently, nay, though they cannot possibly be obtained at 
all. And when the objects of any affection whatever cannot be ob- 
tained without unlawful means, but may be obtained by them, such 
affection, though its being excited, and tts continuing some time in the 
mind, be as innocent as it is natural and necessary, yet cannot but be 
conceived to have a tendency to incline persons to venture upon such 
unlawful means, and therefore must be conceived as putting them in 
some danger of it.”t 


* Analogy, part i, chap. 4. t Ib., part i, chap. 5. 
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Passing now from the precise and strong language of Dr. Butler, 
we proceed to another view of this matter. In the sense in which 
he explains temptation, it most obviously implies danger; and 
danger here must imply some connection between the impulse of 
temptation and the will, from which alone can proceed a moral 
action. But from the general view which we have presented of 
the mind’s action, this temptation, which must first be addressed 
to the intellect, can reach the will only through the emotions and 
the desires. As this is a point of great importance, we will fortify 
it by one or two quotations. Mr. Locke says expressly, that the 
desires lie between the intellectual perceptions and the will. “ Let 
one man,” says he, “place his satisfaction in sensual pleasures, 
another in the delight of knowledge: though each of them cannot 
but confess, there is great pleasure in what the other pursues ; yet 
neither of them making the other’s delight a part of his happiness, 
their desires are not moved, but each is satisfied without what the 
other enjoys, and so Avis will is not determined to the pursutt of it.” 
And again, ‘Good though appearing, and allowed [to be] ever so 
great, yet till it has reached desires in our minds, and thereby 
made us uneasy in its want, it reaches not our wills.”* Professor 
Upham is equally explicit on this point; and also shows conclusively, 
that the deszres cannot be reached but through the emotions.t{ In 
accordance with these views, President Wayland remarks, “ ‘The 
object of the passions and appetites is to impel us toward certain 
acts, which produce immediate pleasure ;”{ implying unequivocally 
that the intellect cannot of itself perform this office. 

From all this it clearly appears, that the temptation cannot reach 
the will, or produce action of any kind, without passing through 
the region of the sensibilities ; and that it cannot proceed one step 
beyond the mere intellectual perception, without producing emo- 
tion, the very nature of which is “excitement.” 'The authority 
of Dr. Butler is, then, strongly sustained by the nature of 
the case. | 

To this view of the subject, it is believed the common sense of 
Christian men inclines. One man tells us, he was never tempted 
to steal; another, that he was never tempted to take the name of 
God in vain; and others, in every stage of Christian experience, 
that they have never been iempted to give up their faith in Christ, 
or to abandon the hopes of religion ;—while the very fact of their 


* Essay concerning Human Understanding, book ii, ch. 21, §§ 43, 46. 

t See Men. Phi., stereot. ed., vol. ii, § 14; also Treatise on the Will, ch. 
iii, § 26; and many other passages. 
{ Elements of Moral Science, ch. ii, sec. 3. 
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making the statements shows, that these are even at the time 
matters of intellectual perception ; or, in the language quoted to 
sustain the theory of the strictures, that they “‘ exist intellectually,” 
—that they “ exist in the thoughts,” and “‘ are perceived and thought 
of.” When men have no theory to sustain, it is clear they do not 
call these temptations. The element that is wanting is excitement. 
And referring to the Scriptures—the Scriptures, by which the cor- 
rectness of all our philosophical deductions, and all our speculative 
opinions on such subjects, must be tested—the only direct attempt 
we find there to define temptation, is that cited by the reviewer ; 
and that most assuredly implies the presence of this element. 
‘“‘ Every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, 
and enticed,” James i, 14. Our English version of this passage 
makes the expression peculiarly strong and forcible, but not more 
so than the original. 

This point being thus settled, we have nothing more to do with 
it, at present, except to remark as a most important inference from 
the view we have taken, that “‘ excitement” as here defined, and 
as the term seems to be used by the reviewer, does not imply a 
‘ disposition” to indulgence of any kind, nor does it necessarily 
imply a state of ‘desire ;’—both which terms occur’ in the stric- 
tures, but neither of them in the review. ‘This excitement may be 
weak, or it may be almost overwhelming in its power; but, from 
the considerations presented, we cannot doubt that, in some of its 
modifications, it is, in the language of the reviewer, “an essential 
element of temptation.” 

In establishing the first position, viz., that “‘excitement of the 
appetites or passions” is “‘ an essential element of temptation,” the 
second follows almost as a necessary consequence ; which is—that 
this “‘ excitement” zs not sinful. The reviewer, in designating this 
excitement by the term lust, evidently had a reference to the pas- 
sage quoted by him, and already referred to by us, from the Epistle 
of James. And in this Scripture sense, we are assured, it precedes 
sin. ‘Lust, when it hath conceived, bringeth forth sin.” As 
another evidence of its entire innocence, it is said in this imme- 
diate connection, (verse 13,) “‘ Blessed 1s the man that endureth 
temptation : for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, 
which the Lord hath promised to them that love him.” And with- 
out pausing at this point to inquire particularly in regard to Mr. 
Wesley’s opinion, does he not clearly subscribe to this prin- 
ciple, when he speaks of an “ irregular” and “‘ wandering imagina- 
tion,’—which is known to be the source from which arise naturally 
and involuntarily so many and fearful temptations, and temptations 
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often accompanied with strong “excitement,”—as an “innocent 
enfirmity ?”* 

In strict accordance, as we conceive, with this Scripture view, 
the reviewer says,— 

“The excitement, or the lust in this sense, is not sin, nor of the 
nature of sin; but the yielding to the excitement where the indulgence 
is unlawful, or yielding to an unlawful extent, where indulgence is 
lawful, this constitutes sin.” 

Again,— 

“The final and unerring test of sin, then, is, not the existence of 
the temptation, but the consent of the will. Whenever this consent is 
given in any degree, then sin commences ; and the extent of the con- 
sent is the measure of the degree of sin. When we feel the tempta- 
tion, if we consent to prolong the excitement, or if it be in our power 
to allay it, or to escape from it, and we refuse to do it, then we begin 
to sin; forthe voluntary continuance of the excitement partakes of the 
nature of gratification, in which sin properly consists.” 

Here we see why the reviewer has said, that “the existence 
of this excitement,” though not in itself “sin, nor of the nature of 
sin,” yet ‘contains the preliminary conditions which may lead to 
sin ;” and we also see how sin—to continue the Scripture figure— 
is conceived by this excitement, or lust. But when it is said, that 
temptation, as we have defined it, “is not sin, nor of the nature of 
sin,” actual sin is of course intended. And this is the only sense 
in which Wesley uses the term szn, or in which he considers it 
ever to be used in Scripture. ‘“‘ Sin,” he affirms over and again, 
‘“‘ts a voluntary transgression of a known law.”t ‘Temptation, 
then, though in the language of Kempis, it is “grievous and 
troublesome,” and though in that of Bishop Butler, it “implies 
danger,”—yet is not sinful. It brings no condemnation ; thus it is 
not even “of the nature of sin.” Had the reviewer been writing 
a popular essay on Christian Perfection, instead of a Theory of 
Temptation, he would doubtless have told the young Christian, 
that by the exercise of an effectual faith, and by a patient con- 
tinuance in ways of well-doing, these periods of painful “ excite- 
ment” and “ agitation” would pass away,—the “horrible, offensive, 
and impure reflections and imaginings,” of which he had spoken, 
would subside ; and, ‘‘ though now for a season, if need be, he is 
in heaviness through manifold temptations,” yet “ that the trial of 
his faith, being much more precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, will be found unto praise, and honor, 
and glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ,” 1 Pet. i, 6, 7. 

* See Sermons on Christian Perfection, and on Temptation. 
t See his Sermon on Perfection. 
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Before leaving this part of the subject, we will formally refer to 
two classes of temptations alluded to at the very outset of our 
remarks, as not being directly embraced in the general origin of 
temptation, as set forth in the review. And this we do, in the 
first place, for the purpose of ascertaining the exact relation which 
every temptation by which man is assailed bears to the general 
theory ; and also because we find them alluded to, though rather 
remotely, in the editorial strictures,—and alluded to, as though 
they tended at least to embarrass the reviewer’s theory. 

The first class to which we refer, are those which have their 
origin in “ Satanic suggestion.” And in regard to these we re- 
mark, that in common with those of which we have more particu- 
larly spoken, they are “involuntary and necessary,” that is, un- 
avoidable ; yet, unlike them, these are excited in the appetites and 
passions, not directly by the “‘ objects which God has appointed as 
their natural excitants,”’—though these objects are generally made 
the medium of the suggestion. In this respect alone they differ ; 
but not in their nature, when once formed, nor in their moral cha- 
racter. The general doctrines of the reviewer’s theory are there- 
fore strictly applicable to these, as he himself has affirmed.—Such 
as these were the temptations of our Saviour, and are many of 
those by which the good man is assaulted. 

To the second class the reviewer has not distinctly alluded; 
and these, it must be admitted, are one step further removed from 
the operation of his theory. They differ not only in their origin 
from the temptations embraced in the general theory, but may 
differ in a single particular in their moral character. The tempta- 
tions referred to are these :—The appetites and passions sometimes 
by long excessive indulgence seem to find “excitement” in objects 
not “appointed by God as their natural excitants.”—If this per- 
version of these natural powers has been the result of unavoidable 
ignorance, or of any circumstances beyond the individual’s con- 
trol; then the temptations arising from their excessive or irregular 
action differ not, except in their origin, from those we have been 
examining, and are, in all other respects, fully embraced in the 
general theory. But if this perversion of the natural powers has 
been the result of voluntary and sinful indulgence, as in the case 
of the ordinary inebriate, the transgressor has the double respon- 
sibility resting on him, of having perverted the powers given him 
by his Maker, and also of gratifying the lust arising from the 
perversion. 

Here, and here alone, we find a temptation, the existence of 
which, as well as its gratification, involves guilt; and, in this re- 

10* 
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spect, it differs from the entire class of temptations directly em- 
braced in the reviewer’s general theory, and doubtless forms an 
exception to its full application. This temptation, however, does 
not perhaps differ very materially from those noticed by the re- 
viewer as having their origin in “ reflection,” provided that reflec- 
tion is deliberate and voluntary; yet this two-fold character of 
guilt is not by him distinctly pointed out.——Concerning such 
temptations, it remains only to add this very important practical 
remark ;—that though they may have their origin in the basest 
depravity of the most groveling appetite, even such an origin does 
not destroy, or abate, one tithe from the virtue of a conscientious 
and successful resistance. ‘This last conclusion we believe to be 
sustained by the common consent of men, and by the general 
spirit of the Scriptures. 


We now purpose to go into a brief examination of the theory 
presented in the Herald, as in accordance with sound theology, 
and as opposed to that of the review.—At the close of the stric- 
tures, the editor has said in regard to the reviewer, that “it re- 
quires much more ability to construct his theory, than to demolish 
it.” Whether this compliment can be returned, we can perhaps 
judge better at the close of our remarks, or perhaps it will be safer 


to leave this point to the judgment of others. With higher views, 
however, we trust, than those connected with the construction and 
demolition of theories, we shall proceed cautiously but fearlessly 
to our work; nor shall we be deterred by the suggestion of the 
editor, that we are on a “‘ subject which reaches occult positions, 
that the human mind cannot grasp.” And the first and chief point 
which attracts our attention, is the cold and philosophical sort of 
temptation which is set forth in these strictures, as the only one 
free from “the nature of sin ;”—a temptation, which, in the lan- 
guage of the editor, ‘‘ has no exciting influence upon the passions,” 
and in which the person is represented as “‘ feeling no excitement 
to the evil” by which he is tempted; and which, in the language 
quoted as from the pen of Professor Upham, “ goes no further than 
the thoughts,” and “‘enters not into the emotions or the desires.” 
This, we must believe, will present itself to the consciousness of 
every man as a mere theoretical abstraction, differing from those 
impulses which men usually call temptations, at least as much as 
the cold and motionless statue differs from the living and breathing 
form ! 

First, we inquire,—Is this the kind of temptation which assails 
the young Christian? The spirit of the strictures answers de- 
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cidedly in the negative. Then, his temptation partakes at least 
‘of the nature of sin.” But what does experience say on this 
subject? How does he feel, when he has come out from one of 
his sore conflicts with his appetites, with his passions, or with 
Satan? Dr. Wayland says, ‘If he have obeyed the impulses of 
conscience, and resisted successfully the impulses at variance with 
it, he will be conscious of a feeling of innocence, of approbation, 
of desert of reward.”* The impulses here referred to as opposed 
to those of the conscience, are the appetites, the passions, and 
self-love. When he has resisted successfully and overcome these 
impulses, he will be conscious of a feeling—not of gratitude that 
he has escaped, though scathed and injured in his moral powers, 
and filled with remorse for “sin,”—but, in the language of this 
severe moralist, ‘‘he will be conscious of a feeling of znnocence ;” 
and not only of innocence, but ‘‘ of approbation, and of desert of 
reward.” ‘This is the common sense view of the subject, and is 
imbodied in almost all books of morals and ethics. And I have 
no hesitation in saying, that just in proportion to the power of these 
impulses to evil, and the length of the conflict, provided the resist- 
ance have been constant and unwavering, will be the greatness of 
the peace that will succeed, and of the joy of the deliverance. 
And it is when the man, by acquisitions of grace, obtains the power 
of coming out victorious from these conflicts, that he joins with the 
apostle and says, “There is, therefore, now no condemnation to 
them who are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit.” So far, then, from these conflicts involving any 
thing ‘‘ of the nature of sin,” we believe they furnish the best evi- 
dence of virtue and genuine piety; and that too, as we have before 
intimated, whether they arise from appetites and passions unper- 
verted, or from appetites acquired and passions alienated by former 
sinful habits. 

But how stands this case, if we refer to the perfect Christian ? 
We quote from the Herald :— 

“ How, then, is a sanctified person tempted? We answer, intellect- 
ually, not sensitively ; by mere intellection, not by passion. His pas- 
sions and appetites being pervaded by the presence and purity of the 
divine Spirit, have no susceptibility of unholy excitement, no tendency 
to evil. Satan cannot exert an improper influence upon his mind; he 
can only present to it thoughts. For example, two Christians, one 
sanctified, the other not, perceive a certain opportunity of becoming 
independently wealthy by the use of some improper means. The 
sanctified person perceives the opportunity—nothing but imbecility 
could keep him from the perception—but it has no exciting influence 


* Elements of Moral Science, chap. ii, sec. 2. 
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upon his passions ; he may intellectually dwell upon the circumstances, 
and wonder at the facilities they afford to an evil mind; but at the 
same time not only feel no excitement to the evil, but exultingly thank 
God for his exemption from it. On the other hand, the unsanctified 
Christian may feel the cravings of avarice, he may go the whole day 


in sore conflict with these cravings, beating them down and yet feel- 
ing them.” 


And is this all the sanctified man knows of temptation? We 
appeal to experience, and inquire—Is this all? Has he no “ fiery 
trials’—no conflicts, in the very strongest sense of that term? We 
do not inquire whether he has unsuccessful conflicts, or long-con- 
tinued and doubtful conflicts, or even frequent conflicts ;—this is 
not necessary to the case. Has he conflicts at all? If he has, let 
us inquire, for the purpose of testing the theory of the strictures, 
where the contest must lie? And here, we feel the utmost con- 
fidence in remarking, that the object of this conflict, if there ever 
is one in his heart, is to gain the assent of the will; and with this 
single remark, we proceed to make two quotations from Professor 


Upham’s Philosophical Works :— 


“Tt will readily be conceded that morality implies a will, a power 
of choice and determination. But the mere moral emotions, viz., of 
approval and of disapproval, do not of themselves reach the will. They 
operate on the will through the feelings of obligation; that is to say, 
they are always succeeded by the latter feelings before men are led to 
action. All other emotions operate through the desires. So that the 
will, in making up its determinations, takes immediate cognizance of only 
two classes of mental states, viz., DESIRES and FEELINGS OF OBLIGA- 
TION.”* 

“The class of mental states, which are termed emotions, are fol- 
lowed not merely by desires, but also by another class, distinct from 
desires, and yet sustaining the same relation of proximity to the will, 
which, for want of a single term, we have been obliged to denominate 
feelings of obligation. Desires are founded on the natural emotions, 
or those which involve what is pleasurable or painful, while obligatory 
feelings are exclusively based on emotions of a different kind, viz., 
moral emotions, or emotions of moral approval and disapproval. The 
obligative states of mind, although they are easily distinguished by our 
consciousness from desires or the desirive states of mind, agree with 
the latter in being in direct contact with the voluntary power, and not 
unfrequently these two classes of mental states stand before the will in 
direct and fierce opposition to each other.” t 


Here, then, precisely,—in the immediate region of the w2ll,—is 
found this great moral battle-ground ; where the sole combatants— 
though excited and urged on by the emotions—are the desires on 
the one hand, and the feelings of obligation on the other; and 


* Ment. Phi., vol. ii, § 263. t Treatise on the Will, chap. iii, § 30. 
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where the prize to be lost or won—is the human soul. Here the 
conflict continues at times during the man’s whole probation,— 
the contest never being entirely abandoned, nor the scene of the 
conflict changed. ‘Temptation, then, can never become properly 
such,—can never produce affliction, or danger, or even “ heavi- 
ness,” only so far as it excites, or tends to excite, the DESIRES. 
We have before shown that “excitement is an essential element 
of temptation ;” and here we incidentally find the precise nature 
and extent of the “excitement,” which is necessary to give it its 
distinctive character. 

This view, while it may not often be distinctly set forth by 
theological writers, is yet believed not to be at variance with their 
general doctrines. And here again we shall take occasion to 
recur to the passages before quoted from Dr. Butler, to which the 
reader’s attention is again specially invited.—In the first, he gives 
us to understand, that “‘the several external objects of the appe- 
lites, passions, and affections, being present to the senses, or 
offering themselves to the mind, excite emotions suitable to their 
nature,” and that they do this, “‘ not only in cases where they can 
be gratified consistently with innocence and prudence, but also in 
cases where they cannot.” In the next quotation he goes further, 
and naming the affections as one class of the desires, he says, 
“They are naturally felt when the objects of them are present to 
the mind, not only before all consideration whether they can be 
obtained by lawful means, but after it is found they cannot. For 
the natural objects of affection continue so; the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and pleasures of life, remain naturally desirable, though 
they cannot be obtained innocently ; nay, though they cannot pos- 
sibly be obtained at all. And,” he goes on to say, (with such 
change only as a partial quotation, for the sake of brevity, de- 
mands,) ‘‘ where the objects of any affection whatever cannot be 
obtained without unlawful means, but may be obtained by them, 
such affection, though it be excited, and though it continue some 
time in the mind, is as innocent as it is natural and necessary.” 
And in the same passage he expressly asserts, in regard to this 
class of desires, that ‘‘ virtue can neither excite them, nor prevent 
their being excited.”—All comment is here rendered unnecessary. 

This view we shall also support by a quotation from Wesley :— 
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“The more any believer examines his own heart, the more will he 
be convinced of this: That faith, working by love, excludes both inward 
and outward sin from a soul watching unto prayer; that nevertheless 
we are even then liable to temptation, particularly to the sin that did 
easily beset us; that if the loving eye of the soul be steadily fixed 
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on God, the temptation soon vanishes away: but if not, if we are 
eSeAxouevol, (as the apostle James speaks, chap. i, 14,) drawn out of 
God by our own desire, and JdeAeafouevor, caught. by the bait of present 
or promised pleasures ; then that desire conceived in us, brings forth 
sin; and having by that inward sin destroyed our faith, it casts us 
headlong into the snare of the devil, so that we may commit any out- 
ward sin whatever.”* 


Here we shall notice but two points ;—the one is, that the be- 
liever from whose soul “is excluded both inward and outward sin,” 
is nevertheless liable to temptation to sin; and the other, that 
“sin” does not result from the working of this temptation, till it is 
brought forth by the action of the desire which is conceived in 
him.—We believe this general doctrine is also strongly expressed 
by Dr. Clarke, when he says, ‘‘ That to be tempted, even to the 
greatest abominations, (while the person resists,) 2s not sin.”t 

When these desires are awaked in the mind, and this moral 
contest commences there, we cannot be told, in the language of 
the strictures, that the temptation “‘ consists in some perverse or 
irregular excitant, or in some perverse susceptibility in the appetite 
or passion excited.” When the good man—even the perfect man— 
hungers, but the appetite cannot innocently be gratified; or when 
he thirsts for knowledge, while the gratification of this propensity 
conflicts with some higher duty ; or when he stands over his dying 
child, struggling to control his affection, and keep it in submission 
to the will of his God,—these varied forms of deszre are ‘‘ excited,” 
—‘ virtue,” says Dr. Butler, “‘ cannot prevent their being excited ;” 
and they are excited too, most obviously, as the reviewer says, 
“by the [very] objects which God has appointed as their natural 
excitants.” ‘These temptations arise from God’s appointment, and 
extend even to the excitement of the deepest feelings of the heart,— 
which excitement is often painful and long-continued ; but yet, 
how great a part of the trials of the good man do they make up! 
and how is he consoled under them by the assurance, that “‘ when 
he is tried he shall come forth as gold !’—The peculiar character 
of the temptations of the sanctified person, is then doubtless this ;— 
that while they tend, in common with the temptations of feebler 
Christians and of all other men, to the excitement of the desires, 
he does not allow them to take hold on these desires. He has 
attained the power of constantly arresting them at this point, and 
of successfully repelling them. And this single condition, we be- 
lieve, will meet the requisitions of both Wesley and Fletcher, and 


* Sermon on the Privilege of the Children of God. 
} See notes on Christ’s temptations in the wilderness. 
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our other standard writers, making only some slight allowance for 
the difference between the popular and the scientific use of terms. 

We pause here to inquire,—Is this conclusion in accordance 
with the nature—may I not say, with the philosophy—of Christian 
perfection? Let not the reader be startled. Infidelity has long 
asserted that philosophy is opposed to Christianity ; it should be 
the labor of the Christian to remove so fatal a delusion. The time 
shall come, when it shall be known and admitted, that true philo- 
sophy and Christianity coincide, and form one harmonious and 
beautiful system.—What, then, is the philosophy of that change 
which converts the man from the error of his ways, and restores 
him to the moral image of his God? To understand this we must 
know the nature of the depravity from which he is to be recovered. 
And in what does this consist? Has sin attached itself to man’s 
physical nature? Mr. Wesley denies this in the strongest lan- 
guage.* It is, then, something connected with the mind. And 
are we to suppose, that any posztzve depravity or evil principle was 
at the time of man’s fall implanted or infused into his nature? He 
who supposes this has first to furnish the proof, and then to recon- 
cile it with the moral character of the Deity. It is much more 
natural to suppose, that this depravity consists in some irregular 
action of the original powers of the mind. This is the view of 
President Edwards, whose authority on this point, it is believed, 
im no way conflicts with that of our standard authors. His doc- 
trine is, that man was originally created with all the natural appe- 
tites, passions, and other principles, which now attach to his nature, 
and of which we have spoken ; but that the principle of divine love 
then presided over them, and held and maintained supreme domi- 
nion in the heart. ‘‘ While things continued thus,” he says, “ all 
things were in excellent order, peace and beautiful harmony, and 
i their proper and perfect state.” But when man broke his cove- 
nant with his God, this order, and peace, and harmony were de- 
stroyed. The principle of divine love no longer ruled the elements 
of his nature ; 

“ Because,” says he, “ it would have been utterly improper in itself, 
and inconsistent with the covenant and constitution God has estab- 
lished, that God should still maintain communion with man, and con- 
tinue, by his friendly, gracious, vital influences, to dwell with him and 
in him after he was become a rebel, and had incurred God’s wrath and 
curse. Therefore immediately the superior divine principle wholly 


ceased ; and thus man was left in a state of darkness, woful corrup- 
tion, and ruin; nothing but flesh without Spirit. The inferior princi- 


* See Sermon on Perfection: Works, vol. ii, p. 172. 
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ples of self-love and natural appetite, which were given only to serve, 
being alone and left to themselves, of course became reigning princi- 
ples ; having no superior principles to regulate or control them, they 
became absolute masters of the heart. The immediate consequence 
of which was a fatal catastrophe, a turning of all things upside down, 
and the succession of a state of the most odious and dreadful confusion. 
Man did immediately set up himself, and the objects of his private 
affections and appetites, as supreme ; and so they took the place of 
God. These inferior principles are like fire in a house, which we say 
is a good servant, but a bad master; very useful while kept in its 
place, but, if left to take possession of the whole house, soon brings 
all to destruction. Man’s love to his own honor, separate interests, 
and private pleasure, which before was wholly subordinate unto love 
to God, and regard to his authority and glory, now disposes and impels 
him to pursue those objects without regard to God’s honor or law ; be- 
cause there is no true regard to these divine things left in him. In 
consequence of which, he seeks those objects as much when against 
God’s honor and law, as when agreeable to them. And God, still 
continuing strictly to require supreme regard to himself, and forbidding 
all gratifications of these inferior passions, but only in perfect subordi- 
nation to the ends, and agreeableness to the rules and limits which his 
holiness, honor, and law prescribe, hence immediately arises enmity in 
the heart, now wholly under the power of self-love ; and nothing but 
war ensues, in a constant course, against God. As, when a subject 
has once renounced his lawful sovereign, and set up a pretender in his 
stead, a state of enmity and war against his rightful king necessarily 
ensues. It were easy to show how every lust and depraved disposi- 
tion of man’s heart would naturally arise from this privative original, if 
here were room for it. ‘Thus it is easy to give an account how total 
corruption of heart should follow on man’s eating the forbidden fruit, 
though that was but one act of sin, without God’s putting any evil into 
his heart, or 7mplanting any bad principle, or infusing any corrupt taint, 
and so becoming the author of depravity. Only God’s withdrawing, as 
it was highly proper and necessary that he should, from rebel man, 
being, as it were, driven away by his abominable wickedness, and 
men’s natural principles being left to themselves, this is sufficient to 
account for his becoming entirely corrupt, and bent on sinning against 


God.”* 

Such, then, being the nature of the depravity of the human heart, 
we are prepared to inquire,— What is necessary to a restoration of 
man to the moral image of his God, or to make him holy in heart 
and in life? Simply the reinstating in his heart the principle of 
supreme love to God; the consequence of which will of course be, 
the subjugation of all the other principles of his nature to its con- 
trol. This answer arises legitimately from the very nature of the 
case. But in this gracious change, there is not even implied, the 


* Edwards’ Doctrine of Original Sin, part iv, chap. ii. See also Upham’s 
Men. Phi., vol. ii, §§ 189-196. 
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destruction, or indeed the entire suspension, of a single faculty of 
the mind.—This view of the nature of Christian perfection is in 
exact accordance with that of Wesley. 

“ What,” says he, “is then the perfection of which man is capable, 
while he dwells in a corruptible body? It is the complying with that 
kind command ; ‘ My son, give me thy heart.’ It is the ‘loving the 
Lord his God with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his 
mind.’ This is the sum of Christian perfection: it is all comprised in 
that one word, love. The first branch of it is the love of God: and as 
he that loves God loves his brother also, it is inseparably connected 
with the second; ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself :’ Thou 
shalt love every man as thy own soul, as Christ loved us. ‘On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the prophets :’ these contain 
the whole of Christian perfection.”* 


And the conclusion which we draw from the peculiar nature of 
this work thus set forth, viz., that none of our natural sensibilities 
are either destroyed or necessarily suspended in their action, by its 
influence, is clearly affirmed by the same writer, where he says :— 
‘“* God would not have us stocks and stones. He would have our 
affections regulated, not extinguished.”t—Thus, however we vary 
our view of this great subject, the general conclusion at which we 
arrive is the same. ‘The lamp of truth casts no unsteady light. 

It only remains to inquire, how these views apply to the tempta- 
tions of our Saviour. And to make the application, we need in the 
first place to see how, in his human nature, he differed from us. 
He possessed, in the language of the reviewer, “all our natural 
appetites and passions ;” and we do not perceive that his tempta- 
tions can differ from those of the good man, except so far as de- 
pends on the single consideration, that he was free from all morbid 
and irregular sensibility arising from the depravity of our natures 
and from our sinful habits. Without denying, then, that they have 
any analogy with the temptations which are common to men, I see 
not how they can differ in their nature from the temptation of our 
first parents, or from those of the perfect Christian. 

But how is this matter set forth in the strictures? We cite the 
entire passage attributed to Professor Upham, which it seems had 
been published in the Guide to Christian Perfection, and which is 
quoted with approbation by the Herald :— 

“Temptations, it will undoubtedly be conceded by those who have 
paid attention to the subject, are objects which are presented by the 


intellect to the sensibilities and the will; and are of such a nature that 
they have a tendency to induce or cause in those sensibilities, (that is 


* Sermon on Perfection: Works, vol. ii, p. 169. 
¢ Sermon on Heaviness through Temptation, vol. i, p. 421. 
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to say, in the appetites, propensities, and affections,) and also in the 
will, an inordinate, excessive, or perverted action. The incipient, and 
what may be termed the innocent stage of the temptation, is when the 
object which is the medium of temptation is first presented to us intel- 
lectually ; that is to say, in our mere thoughts or perceptions. Our 
Saviour was tempted by having the kingdoms and wealth of this world 
presented before him as objects of desire ; but the temptation went no 
further than the thoughts. It had no effect upon his desires or will ; 
but was immediately rejected. It was necessary that the object of 
temptation should exist intellectually ; in other words, that it should 
exist in the thoughts, or be perceived and thought of. Without this, 
viz., the perceived or intellective presence of the object, it is entirely 
clear that there could not possibly be any such thing as temptation. 
But the temptation may exist to this extent without sin. The tempta- 
tions, for instance, to which the Saviour was subjected, were in every 
instance entirely without sin; for the simple reason that they did not 
go beyond the thoughts ; they did not enter into the emotions and de- 
sires ; they excited no favorable or assenting feeling ; they caused no 
accordant action of the will; but were instantly and fully repelled. 
They were not like sparks thrown upon tinder, and kindled into a 
blaze ; but rather like sparks thrown upon the ocean, and instantly 
extinguished.” 


Here ‘‘ temptations” are first defined as ‘“‘ objects which are pre- 
sented by the intellect to the sensibilities and the will,” &c.; while 
immediately afterward it is said, the temptations to which our 
Saviour was subjected “went no further than the thoughts,”— 
“they did not enter into the emotions,”—“ they had no effect upon 
his desires or will.”—While the first proposition seems clearly to 
affirm the leading doctrine of the reviewer’s theory touching the 
nature of temptation; it must be admitted, that the subsequent 
statement in regard to our Saviour’s temptation seems as clearly 
at variance with it. 

Now this statement must be explained on one of two hypotheses : 
—Either, from the nature of our Saviour, his emotions and desires 
were incapable of excitement by temptation; or, the suggestion 
being made to his mind in the usual way, the temptation was 
arrested before it proceeded beyond the “thought,” and thus all 
excitement was cut off. 

In regard to the first of these hypotheses, we have seen that it 
does not seem to be sustained by the nature of the case. It also 
obviously conflicts with the declaration that “he was in all points 
tempted like as we are ;”’—the addition, ‘“ yet without sin,” mean- 
ing only, as Dr. Clarke supposes, “‘ without feeling or consenting 
to sin.”"* And to these considerations we might add, that if this 


* See his notes on this passage :—Heb. iv, 15. 
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was the case, the tempter evidently did not know it. For the 
temptations are as well arranged, for the excitement of the appetite 
in one of the cases, and of a propensity in another, as they could 
have been, had they been addressed to an ordinary man. The 
‘¢judicious” arrangement of these temptations has attracted the 
special attention of Dr. Clarke.* 

But the latter seems to be the hypothesis of the quotation. It is 
said, the temptations having reached the thoughts, ‘were imme- 
diately rejected” —“ were instantly and fully repelled.”—This pre- 
sents a point of great interest; for if this could be done by our 
Saviour, we cannot wonder if others as well as the author of the 
strictures should conclude it might be done by good men.—Much 
that we have already said, bears directly on this question, but we 
are willing to look at it in another point of view. And for this 
purpose, let us paraphrase one of our Saviour’s temptations, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, and see what it is.—Being on the pin- 
nacle of the temple, the ‘‘ thought” was presented to his mind, to 
cast himself down,—trusting to Providence to prevent his destruc- 
tion.—This is all that can be made of it. There is evidently no- 
thing remarkable in this,—nothing, in fact, which in the experience 
of an ordinary man would be considered worth recording. This 
thought may indeed have been suggested to the minds of thousands 
when standing in a similar situation ; and if it never has been be- 
fore, it will be likely to enter the mind of the reader, the next time 
he shall be in such a place. But what man—what holy man even 
—ever considered this a temptation, or gave it a moral character, 
so as to feel bound to hasten its expulsion from the mind ;—unless, 
perchance, some Christian man, borne down by sorrow and afflic- 
tion, in heaviness through manifold temptations, and whom (to 
make the cases in this respect parallel) Satan had been permitted 
grievously to afflict and torment—unless some such man may, in a 
similar situation, have had the horrible temptation thrust into his 
mind, there to test, by so fearful an experiment, the care which 
God had for him! And as this horrid suggestion entered into his 
very soul, and clung to him in spite of resistance, till he shuddering 
retired from the scene of danger ; we apprehend it would have been 
a hard thing, on this hypothesis, to make him feel, that his Saviour 
had been tempted in all points as he was tempted ; and that by his 
temptations he had become fully ‘‘ able to succor those who are 
[thus] tempted !”—We know not how far our, sentiment may be 
responded to; but, for ourselves, we believe our Saviour was 
tempted more sorely than man has ever been tempted. Who can 


* See his notes on these scriptures. 
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i tell the full import of the apostle’s declaration, ‘‘ He suFFERED, 
: being tempted !” 

As the temptations of our Saviour seem to be referred to by the 
Herald for the purpose of illustrating “‘ the znnocent stage of [ordi- 
nary] temptation,” we deem it important to add, that we believe it 
can be shown, that the explanation here given is unphilosophical, 
and incapable of a practical application by the Christian.—The 
moral bearings of our “thoughts” cannot ‘be known even to our- 
selves, till they have time to develop their character. A “ thought” 
which has been in the mind a thousand times, without giving us 
any trouble, may suddenly, and by means entirely beyond our con- 
trol, become invested with the character of a temptation. As we 
know not the place where we may not be tempted, so we know not 
the “thought” which may not, in some of its possible associated 
relations, be developed into a temptation. As a mere thought, it 
may threaten no danger,—till invested with some other element, it 
may possess no moral character—nothing which could even suggest 
the propriety. of its expulsion from the mind. Here, then, we arrive 
at the conclusion irresistibly, that temptation, as such, can never 
be arrested with the mere “thought;” but implies, in its very 
existence, something superadded to the thought, of which we can 
often have no knowledge or conception. And this something, the 
reader need not now be told, is the “ excitement” of some of the 
sensibilities. ‘Thus, in whatever way we come up to this subject, 
we find the general doctrine of the reviewer clearly and unequivo- 
cally affirmed. 
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We offer to the reader no apology for having thus revolved this 
subject, and set it in all the various lights which it would bear; 
though we have, by this means, extended the discussion far beyond 
the limits originally assigned to it. The immortal author of the 
Analogy, and both the reviewer and the writer of the strictures,— 
all agree that this subject takes hold on the highest interests of 
man; and for ourselves, we are never more delighted than when 
we find philosophy and Christianity harmonizing in the adjustment 
of those great principles which determine man’s relation to his 
God. C. 


Dickinson College, Nov. 9, 1841. 
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Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.- Christian Baptism: tis Mode, Obligation, Import, and Relative Order. By Rev. 
Freesorn G. Hipparp, of the Genesee Conference. 1 vol., 12mo., pp. 218. 
New-York: published by G. Lane & P. P. Sandford. 1841. 


On reading the above title-page some readers will be likely to exclaim, What, 
another book on the vexed question of baptism? Who can give any new light upon 
this exhausted topic? To such we simply answer, Procure the book and read it care- 
fully, and if you are not satisfied that the author is entitled to be heard, we are mistaken 
in our estimate of the character of his book. Indeed, we hesitate not to say, that it 
is the best thing upon the mode of baptism we have yet seen. 

And here we would express a hope that without unnecessary delay the author will 
complete his plan by presenting us with his work upon infant baptism. Such a work, 
executed with the ability which characterizes the one before us, would greatly subserve 
the interests of truth. 





2. The History of Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism 
in the Roman Empire. By the Rev. H. H. Mirman. With a Preface and Notes. 
By James Murpock, D.D. 8vo., pp. 528. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Ir is important the reader should clearly understand what he has to expect from this 
work. It is, as its title declares, a history of Christianity ; but then a history peculiar 
in its character and design. The author observes in his preface, that ‘“ Christianity 
may be viewed either in a strictly religious, or in a temporal, social, and political 
light.” ‘A candid and dispassionate survey,” he says, ‘of the connection of Chris- 
tianity with the temporal happiness, and with the intellectual and social improvement 
of mankind, even to the religious inquirer, cannot but be of high importance and 
interest ; while with the general mass, at least of the reading and intelligent part of 
the community, nothing tends so powerfully to the strengthening or weakening of re- 
ligious impression and sentiment, nothing acts so extensively, even though perhaps 
indirectly, on the formation of religious opinions, and on the speculative or practical 
belief or rejection of Christianity, as the notions we entertain of its'influence on the 
history of man, and its relation to human happiness, and social improvement. This 
latter is the express design of the present work.” 

That it is written with distinguished ability, is universally admitted. Still, we can 
by no means agree with the author in all his sentiments. The German critics he has 
consulted with so much advantage in many respects, have evidently imparted not a 
little of their rationalistic bias to some of his religious views. ‘Thus he is disposed to 
seek for a mythic or allegorical meaning to explain in some cases the plain declarations 
of Scripture; as in demoniacal possessions, angelical apparitions, &c. It is doubtless 
necessary to caution the reader against these views. But the book is generally sound 
in regard to the great vital doctrines of the gospel ; and its entire freedom from every 
thing of a controversial character ; its rigid impartiality ; the elegance and fervidness 
of its style; and the vast amount of deeply interesting matter it contains, will cause 
it to be most extensively read. 





3. A Treatise on the Church, designed chiefly {or the use of Students in Theology. 


By the Rev. Wittiam Paumer, M. A., of Worcester College, Oxford. With a 
Preface and Notes. By the Right Rev. W. R. Wuirtinenam, D. D., Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese of Maryland. From the second 
London edition. In two vols., pp. 529, 557. New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 
200 Broadway. 1841. 

Amone the many works upon the Church with which the var is constantly teem- 
ing, the one whose title-page is given above occupies a high rank. The author 
exhibits much learning and research, and has doubtless succeeded in presenting to our 
high Churchmen a work which heretofore has been considered a desideratum. 

In the present edition we have added to the labors of Mr. Palmer the critical skill 
of Bishop Whittingham. The bishop presents the work to American readers in no 
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faint notes of praise, considering it “as the first complete treatise on the subject in our 
language, so the best in any.” The work may consequently be considered as con- 
stituting the best authority with Churchmen. The present edition is handsomely 
executed. . 





4. Remains of Rev. Joshua Wells Downing, A. M., late of the New-England Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. With a brief Memoir. Edited by 
Exvisan H. Downine, A. M. 12mo., pp. 329. New-York: G. Lane & P. P. 
Sandford. 1841. 


Tuts work consists of the writings of one who was cut down early in life—to quote 
the beautiful language of the Memoir prefixed to these Remains—“ Just at that age 
when the painter would have wished to fix his likeness, and the lover of poetry would 
delight to contemplate him, in the fair morning of his virtues, the full spring blossom 
of his hopes—just at that age hath death set the seal of eternity upon him, and the 
beautiful hath been made permanent.” 

The larger part of the volume consists of sermons and notes of sermons, prepared 
by the author during the brief period of his ministry. All of these are of a high cha- 
racter, and display a beauty of language and maturity of judgment seldom met with 
in writings of this class. We would particularly notice the one on Job xxxv, 6, as 
possessing in a high degree the essentials of a well-digested, systematic discourse. 
There are others in the work which are superior to it in beauty of diction, but none 
excel it in depth of thought. 

Among the miscellaneous articles is a lecture on Intellectual Improvement, de- 
livered before an association of sabbath-school teachers, which we wish might be 
read by every sabbath-school teacher in the land, not only on account of its literary 
merit, but from the correct views which it gives of their responsibility and of the obli- 
gations they are under to improve their intellectual faculties. 

The letters are beautiful specimens of composition, and they display the riches of 
the author’s mind, his fervent piety, and the deep sense of responsibility he felt in his 
holy calling—and we think they will be peculiarly interesting to the young. 





5. The Early English Church. By Epwarp Cuurton, M. A., Rector of Crayke, 
Durham. With a Preface by the Right Rev. L. Sittman Ives, D. D., Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese of North Carolina. From the 
second London edition. 12mo., pp. 344. New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway. 1841. 


Tuis is, upon the whole, an interesting volume. The views taken by the author of 
some of the heroes of the early English Church, and of the monasteries and the 
monastic orders, will be considered by many as much too favorable. And though we 
incline to this opinion ourselves, yet we have been profited by the perusal of the work, 
and, as a whole, are not disposed to condemn it. 





6. Fulfilment of Scripture Prophecy, as exhibited in Ancient History and Modern 
‘Travel. 18mo., pp. 35%. New-York: G. Lane & P. P. Sandford. 1841. 

7. Conversations on the South Sea Missions. No. IV.—Island of Rarotonga. By the 
author of ‘‘ Conversations on the Life of Carey.” Revised by the Editors. 18mo., 
pp. 320. G. Lane & P. P. Sandford. 1841. 

8. The Traveler ; or, a Description of various Wonders in Nature and Art. Revised 
by the Editors. 18mo., pp. 226. G. Lane & P. P. Sandford. 1841. 

9. Memoirs of John Frederick Oberlin, Pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche. 
18mo., pp. 200. G. Lane & P. P. Sandford. 1841. 


Tue four little volumes, whose titles are last given, are all well written, and calcu- 
lated to afford both pleasure and instruction to the reader. 
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TALEs FoR THE Peopie.—10. Dining Out. 18mo., pp. 174. 
11. Somerville Hall. 18mo., pp. 174. Both by Mrs. Ellis, and published in New- 
York by D. Appleton & Co. 1842. 
TuesEe works are upon the subject of temperance, and contain more truth than 
fiction. They deal with the sin of intemperance as it exists among the higher 
classes of society. 





12. The Ladies’ Repository, and Gatherings of the West: a Monthly Periodical, 
devoted to Literature and Religion. Edited by the Rev. L. L. Hamuineg, A. M. 
Volume I. Cincinnati: J. F. Wright & L. Swormstedt. 1841. 

WE have received the last number of the first volume of this important and useful 
periodical. We heartily congratulate our brethren of the west upon the success which 
has attended the enterprise. In addition to the talents, industry, and fidelity which 
have been exhibited on the part of the editor, the work evinces that he has been able 
to call to his help a corps of able contributors. We are happy to learn that the 
Repository is well received in the west: we wish it might have an extensive circulation 
among our people and friends east of the Alleghanies. Sucha pave has long 
been a desideratum in our church ; and now that we have one, we hope it will be sus- 
tained in a manner answerable to its literary and moral worth. 





13. The Classic ; or, College Monthly. Middletown, Conn. 


WE have only space to say of this literary miscellany, that it is conducted with 
spirit, and is filled with interesting and useful matter. Commanding, as it does, the 
contributions of the literati of the Wesleyan University, it will doubtless act as an 
efficient agent in the improvement of the taste and the literature of the rising gen- 
eration. We commend the work to the patronage of the friends of learning. 





14. The Boston Quarterly Review, No. xvi. 1841. 

In our number for January, 1841, a pamphlet written by Mr. Brownson, editor of 
the Boston Quarterly Review, and which he originally published in that work, was 
reviewed by one of our correspondents. In a private note to us Mr. B. complained 
that injustice had been done him by the reviewer. In our April number we had 
barely space to state what we understood as his correction; but an ambiguity in his 
language, it seems, led us into an error in our construction of it. The following very 
courteous notice taken of the whole matter by Mr. B. we now insert as a matter of 
justice to the reviewer of Carlyle on the laboring classes. Whether he has been 
consistent with himself throughout we do not now inquire. 

“The Methodist Quarterly Review, Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, 8vo. New-York.—This 
Review contained an article in its January number reflecting very severely upon our- 
selves, and most grossly misconceiving and misrepresenting our views. Among other 
things it charged us with contending that all laws on matrimony should be abolished. 
Holding as we do the marriage institution sacred, and sequels the family as the 
social unit, we wrote the editor, requesting him to correct’ the mistake into which he 
had fallen; which he promised us he would do, by inserting in his April number our 
letter contradicting the charge. But not having room to insert the letter itself, he 
undertook to give its substance. In doing this, he fell into another mistake, and pre- 
sented us to his readers, not as denying the marriage institution, but as denying its 
religious character—as holding it to be a civil contract rather than a sacrament. We 
trust the very able and pious editor will do us the justice to tell his readers what he is 
now aware is the fact stated in our letter to him, that we do hold marriage to be a 
religious institution—a sacrament rather than a civil contract, and that it is in so hold- 
ing that we differ, if we differ at all on this subject, from our countrymen generally. 

“Of the Methodist Quarterly Review itself we can speak very highly. It is con- 
ducted with spirit, ability, and liberality, and we are pleased to find our Methodist 
friends sustaining a journal of so much positive merit. It may one day or other 
change its opinion of the Boston Quarterly. The original spirit of Methodism is a 
= with which we have great sympathy, and are always happy to meet it. We owe 
the principal part of our own early religious education to the Methodists.” 
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